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CHAPTER XL 



Affmrh t^ Greecejjroht the Qmdasion of the Pelo^ 
pannstian War^ to th^ Retreat (fthe Ten Thousand 
. Qreeks Wider Xenofthon. 

WHEN Lysander had demelished the walls 
and fortifications of Athens, it still re- 
mained for him to reduce the island of Samos, 
which was hoBourahLy distinguished by its being 
the last settlement in the east that opposed the • 
ambition of Pericles, and was now the last which 
submitted to the aims of Lysander. The Spar- 
tan government^ with an unaccountable infatua- 
^on, ruled the islands and cities that voluntarily 
accepted the yoke^ or reUictantly surrendered to 
the power of LacedsmcMi, in an equally arbitrary 
and tyrannical manner. In every place there 
existed some hostile 'factions, which danger or 
ambition had fostered, and the party that seemed 
to possess most craft and least patriotism, was 
always preferred by Lysander. Over the cabal 
which thus appeared likely to favour the views 
axkd the interest of Sparta, he placed a Laceds- 
monian governor, on whose severity to the sub- 
ject, and obsequiousness to his patron, he could 
Vol. IV. B 
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faithfuDy depend. The citadels had mercenary 
soldiera for their garrison ; the faction in power 
tyrannised over the rest of the iijhabitants, whom 
they had formerly envied as rivals, or dreaded 
as enemies ; and every species of licentiousness 
and disorder was exercised with a boldness and 
presumption, that nothing could equal, but the 
tameness and servility with which it was en- 
dured. The Asiatic Greeks no longer complain- 
ed of the exorbitant contributions, that had been 
formerly exacted from them, when Lysander 
compelled them to pay the enormous tribute of 
a thousand talents* The dishonourable yoke of 
Persia, and thef stem dontinioh of-Athenn, they 
had once greatly regretted ; but. both thiese yv^re 
light, compared to the oj^ressive cruelty and 
exactions of Sparta and Lysander. 

Authors' have, in general, ascribeii the urit^- 
lenting . severity of Sparta to the aftogance ai^ 
cruelty that Lysand^ naturaUy possessed, and 
which had been heightened^ and confirmed by 
the sudden and unexpected exsOtatioii of hts -for- 
tune. He had been the sinipie citizen of a* 
small, and, at that time, an unfortunate cdtnmu- 
nity, but was now beoome the arbiter of tht 
Grecian nation. To him Athens had ^mttt^d,;^ 
and acknowledged his authority s the sihaU. W^ 
publicks of Greece courted his favour andpit)tee« 
tion ; venal poets and orators extolled h&'faine 
and exploits in odes and panegyrickd ; crownr 
and statues were decreed to him ; and he was ho- 
noured and worshipped with hymns and sacri* 
fices. No other Spartan general would, how- 
ever, in all probability, have acted in si different 
and milder manner. For, if we allow that the 
personal character of Lysander was haughty and 
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eruel, yctwc must at the same time candidly con- 
fess that the nature of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, and the ambitious views of Sparta, would 
seem to demand and justify uncommon rii^our to 
humbled foes ; and whatever might be the pri- 
vate manners and temper of the general, his 
country was accountable for the publick injustice 
and cruelties committed by him with impunity. 
If we examine indeed the form of the administra^ 
tion of that state, it will be obvious, that five or 
six thousand Spartans tyrannised ov^r thirty 
thousand Lacedaemonians. These, on the other 
hand, acted in a still more rigorous manner to- 
ward a hundred thousand slaves. And wheQ 
these several ranks and degrees of men were 
united as troops of the Lacedaemonian common- 
wealth, it is but natural to suppose, that the Spar- 
tans, Lacedsemoniahs, and Helotes, would tyran- 
nise with the emulation oi cruelty over tlieir un- 
fortunate and conquered subjects* 

From the hardships and cruelties inflicted on 
the Athenians, we may collect the arbitrary and 
severe treatment of the Spartans toward their 
Asiatic colonies and dependencies. The Athe- 
nians had surrendered their fleet ; their walls and 
fordflcations were demolished; the citadel was 
garrisoned with Lacedaemonian troops in the pay 
of Athens, and under the command of Callibius, 
a Spartan ; and their government was usurped by 
thirty men, the dependents and the crea- g q 
tures of Lysander and of Sparta. Cri- 404 
tias and Theramenes were at the head of 
this aristojcratical council, the members of which 
have been justly branded in history with the title 
of the thirty tyrants. Pretending to deliver the 
Btate from the malice of informers, and the tur- 
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bulence of seditious demagogues, they destroyed 
the most valuable and virtuous persons of the 
community. Niceratus, the son of Nicias, who 
possessing the wealth, inherited also the splendid 
virtues of his father, and was extremely beloved 
by the people, was condemned to death. Leon, 
the most publick spirited, and Antiphon, the most 
renowned for his eloquence, of any of his con- 
temporaries, suffered the same fate ; and Thrasy- 
bulus and Anytus were driven into banishment. 
The powerful were regarded as dangerous ; and 
the opulent accused as criminal i strangers and 
citizens suffered the same fate. . 

Lysias and his family were persecuted by the 
tyrants, an^id this general wreck of whatever 
was most worthy and respectable. This man 
was the son of Cephalus, an ingenious orator^ 
and a Syracusan by birth. Having acquired 
the favour and esteem of Pericles, Cephalus, 
through the persuasions and the protection of 
that great statesman, settled at Athens, and rose 
to opulence and honours. He lived thirty years 
in that city ; and so innocent and inoffensive was 
his deportment, that his character escaped the 
enmity and persecution, to which the wealthy 
Athenians were commonly subject ; and amidst 
continual trials and impeachments, he never ap- 
peared, in any litigation, either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant. His sons, Lysias and Polemarchus, with 
the fortune, possessed the virtues of their father. 
They carried on, by the labour of one hun- 
dred and twenty slaves, a large manufacture of 
shields, from the profits of Which they contribut- 
ed largely to supply the exigences and expenses 
of the state. Though possessed. of tlie most 
yakiable accomplishments, both natural and ac- 
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fpiiped) they kept thems^ves aloof from publick 
transacdims ; and, contented withdomesdck felici- 
ty, sought not the privileges and rank (^Athenian 
citi«ena« But the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 
from Brb<>$e rapaqioua eye neither obscurity could 
conceal, nor taerit defend, would not permit 
them toti^tnain in safety* Polemarchus suffered 
death, and Lystas endured many present ills, but 
was afterward instrumental in liberating his 
country . from that detestable tyranny, and in 
bringing its authors and abettors to condign pu- 
nishment, 

Lysias himself relates the history of his perse- 
cutions, sind jbelis ua, '^ Theognis and Piso, who 
were members of the tyrannical council, inform- 
ed thor associates, that, several strangers in 
Athens were dissatisfied with the government. 
This served as a pretext for rifling the effects of 
those unlbrtunate men ; and was a measure of 
the tyrants not only to serve their avaricious 
purposes, but .to insiure the future stability of 
their, usurpation* The preservation of their 
power depended oa the influence o£ corruption, 
and the ihercenary aid of for^gn troops. Money, 
therefore, became of indispensable necessity. To 
attain their object, the life of man was held in 
no esteem* Their desires were to amass wealth ; 
and to gratify them, ten strangers were devoted 
to destruction* They contrived, however, to in- 
chide in this number two who were poor, to per- 
suade the. Athenians, that the remaining eight 
were condemned, not for the sake of their riches, 
but to preserve the publick. tranquillity ; as if the 
interest of the state had ever been, the concern of 
that tyrannical cabal ! 

^ llieir . design was executed with inhuman^ 
B2 
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cruelty. The unhappy victims were seized in 
their beds at supper, in the privacy of domestick 
retirement. Whilst I was eKercisifig the rites of 
hospitality, my guests were rudely dismissed^ 
and I was delivered into the hands of Piso. ' His 
accomplices being busy in the shop, taking an 
inventory of my slaves and effects, I embraced 
the opportunity of interrogating him, whether 
money could save my life. Yes, replied he, a 
considerable sum. I told him, I would give him 
a talent, if he would suffer me to escape. To 
this he consented ; and such was my present si- 
tuation, that I felt a momentary consolation, in 
* depending on the faith of a man, who (I was 
-well assured) despised all laws human and di^ 
vine. No sooner, however, had I opened the 
coffer, to pay him the talent, than he command- 
ed his attendants to seize the contents, which con- ■ 
sisted of three talents of silver, a hundred da- 
ricks, three hundred cyzicenes, and three silver 
cups. I begged him to allow me a talent for de- 
fraying the expenses of my journey ; but he bid 
me be thankful for my escape. 

" As we went out together, we met Melobius 
and Mnesitheides, his associates, who inquired 
whither we were going. He replied, to search 
the house of Polemarchus my brother. They 
desired him to proceed ; but commanded me to 
follow them to the house of Damasippus. Piso 
whispered me to be silent, and fear nothing, for he 
would speedily come thither. When we arrived, 
we found Theognis guarding several of my un- 
fortunate companions. I increased the number of 
the prisoners ; but having an opp<nlunity to re- 
present to Damasippus my innocence and mi^for- 
tunesi I entreated him by our former friendship, to 



use his influence in my behttUy thatl miglfr be al^' 
lowed to escape. He told me, that Theognia mi^bt 
easily he pereuaded to betray the trust confided 
to him, through his love of mpfley, and that he 
would intercede with him for that pui'pose. 

^ While DamasiptHis and Theognis were en- 
gaged in conitersation on this interesting and 
important subject, jknbwing the house, I escaped 
•through three secret passages, that happened to 
be kft open, and unguarded. Having happily 
reached the country-house of Archimaus, I im* 
mediately sent this confidential friend to the city, 
•to obtain information respecting my brother. 
-The intelligence he brought me was, that the 
tyrant Eratosthenes had dragged Polemarchus 
from the road, and had lodged him in prison, 
where he was compelled to drink the baneful 
hemlock. Having received these melancholy 
tidings, I set sail for Megara under cover of the 
night, and happily arrived there in safety. Our 
houses were plundered, our effects seized, and 
•the whole of our substance, not excepting even 
the smallest trifle belonging to us, became the 
{MToperty of those cruel and avaiicious tyrants ; 
and the brutal and merciless Melobius tore 
• the gold rings out of the ears of the wife of Pole- 
marchus." 

These abominable acts of cruelty were justified 
on the pretence^ that they were performed by the 
attth<Mnty of the senate. This servile assembly 
the thirty tyrants had alk>wed to subsist, as the 
instruments and accomplices of their avarice and 
•guilt* In a: city, however, that had been ac- 
customed to the utmost liberty of opinion, and 
.freedom of debate, it was not to be expected, 
that any body of men^ whether of' five hundred 
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W of Uurtf 9 should codtinne to agree in purautng 
the same odious and oppressive measures* 

Theramenes was t&e first in the number of tht 
thirty, in whom symptoms of repentance fo? 
these crueil and inhunsan proceedings became 
visible* The speeches and behaviour of this 
Jbold and active partisan} who had been the prin^ 
cipal author of the usurpation, influenced by the 
humaniQr of his nature, or by the singular incon- 
stancy of his temper,, indicated a resohation and 
design to destroy the work of his own hands, and 
to free his country from the tyranny of the ti^rty. 
He strennously endeavoured to save the inno- 
cent and unhappy victims^ whom the fury of his 
colleagues daily devoted to destruction* The 
people, by his persuasions, and under his pro- 
tection, assembled for debate, and expressed their 
resentment or despair ; and the tyrants began to 
fear, lest their government should be dissolved 
by the same means, and by the same man, who 
had established and subverted the short-lived 
tyranny of the four hundred* The present usur- 
pation was indeed defended by a Lacedsmonidn 
garrison ; but Theramenes had great influence 
over the foreign tiTX>ps, and sdll greater over 
the Athenian citizens* When the thirty con- 
sidered the weak and precaiious tenu^e of thek* 
authoiity, and the unjust and cruel proceedings 
of their administiution, they feltpam for the past, 
and fear for the future. In onder, however, that 
they might prop and siipport the already totter- 
ing fabrick of their power,.they invited three thou- 
sand of the people to participate in the advan- 
tages and dangers of their government^ and the 
rest were disarmed and used with still greater 
violence and injustice than ever. . . 
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. ' In vain did Theramaies oppose the base^ un*- 
just, and tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues 
in office.' Cridaswas-the principal, to whom they 
sabnutted implicitly,. and who encouraged them 
to proceed boldly, and remove every, obstacle 
that opposed the unlimited gratification of their 
pasaons. The delicacy, real or itffected, of The- 
ramenes was, he said, wholly inconsistent with 
the present administration, and hisaafety incom- 
patible with their own* The conduct of many, 
any more than that of one. ^rant, could not ad- 
mit of too minute* and laborious investigation. 
These sentiments were received by the other ty- 
rants with marks of approbation* They had, 
however, resolved, that none of their number 
should be put to death, without the benefits and 
privileges of a trial before the senate. This adw 
vantage was also extended to the three thousand 
intrusted with arms ; and sufficiently denoted 
the miserable and helfrfeas condition of the other 
inhalntants* 

Theramenes, therefore, was summoned to take 
his trial before tlHsaervile and obsequious soiate ^ 
and the tyrants surrounded the assembly unth 
armed men. When the accused appeared before 
this trifaunal, Critias addressed the court in the 
fallowing remarkable and memorable speech* 
^ When you consider, O Athenians, that revolu- 
tions in government are always attended with 
much bloodshed, you will, I am persuaded, be of 
opinion, that the great numbers, who have suffer- 
ed death, have faHen a neoessary sacrifice to the 
interest and prosperity of Aliens* The fotm of 
administration now adopted by the commiunity 
was actually imposed by the Lacedinnonians, as 
rtie condition of the pulAck safety. Thajt we 
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nught maiotatn Iheauthcostj of tiiis goveromehtf 
those turbulent and Hcentious demagogues^ 
whose seditious proceedings entailed upon tlie 
state &U its. pest calamities, have been carie^ly 
remoined. It is oar duty to. forward and perw 
severe in this useful and- necessary mark, and to 
destroy^ without fear or ccmipaaslon, <aii who 
would injure the tranquillity of the state. 

<< If a man of this tenoper should be ^nd to 
exist in our own t>rd^, he ought to be pumshed 
with doubtejrigour,. and considered not only as 
an enemy, but as a latiitor.- Theramenes was 
the person,, that '.concluded the laseafiy of peacb 
with \tlie. Lacedsemonian comhuamvealth. • He 
dtskdved tihe pq)idar form of govemnaent, and 
directed and approved the: first and boldest mea>^ 
sures of our administradon; bat no sooner did 
difiknldes and dangerbiJireaten us, 'than he de^ 
serted his associiates, dedared himself the opposer 
of their designs, and undertbdk the defence of 
the populace* This inconsistency and irresolutiaii 
might, indeed^ have been expected finm a man^ 
whose perfidious and chaE^feaiale eondtlct waft 
well kiu>wn* . His &ther was a cdtrong partisaA 
of democEttt^al prindplbs^ :And the son :began 
his pbMtical career in defence and t>R»iiotlon <^ 
the same opiaions. In order, however, that he 
•might ingratiate himself with the aristocraticai 
party of the state, he changed the syat^n of his 
policy. It was this man, who estaJblished and 
dissolved the government of the four hundred ; 
and every part of. his conduct proves, not only 
that he is unfit to govern, but unworthy to live/' 

Tfaeramenes then rose to defend himself, and 
ackiKywledged, that he had often changed his 
conduct^ but affirmedliis principles U> be still tb« 
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«axii^ I{e^ had ahrafa e&deavotu^d, he said, dur- 
ing the democratical form of government, to: 
suuntain the just rights, and to repress the inso- 
lene^ and IkentiQusxiess o£ the people. When, 
in $)f>n^lian^ with the commands of Sparta^ it 
was expe^mt to asstime^an iLristocracj, he had 
always exerted himself in support of the legal, 
authority^ while ^ab die same* time, he frankly 
<oQfeasc»d|. he opposed and deprecated the ty- 
mrny of' the in^istratea. Under eTery form 
oJF government he had been, and would, continue 
to be, th0£iendand:thep<pmater'Qf moderation 
and justice* Convinced that those viitnes sdope' 
could gii^: st&biiky and permanence' to any sys-' 
tSem' of admiilistlAtion, whether aristbcratical or 
popular; he shoiildever reconitneiM and enforce 
tfaiem* ;■■"'-:.. . 

Of this speech the senators, unawed by the pre** 
ienoeand authoiity of • Critias>and his associates, . 
tnunnured their approbatlon^r ; Bqt the iuricms ty- 
rant itnmiediatelyr commanded tjie termed meii490^ 
ahbw theic daggersmthe senate-house, and step-^ 
ping fDc^ardi said, ^ Jt is the^dllty^f JEuptudcfnt; 
magistrate^ O senators i to hinder thieid^c^tion 
and Ui& danger of his^ friends. > The countenalnce 
of those brave youth's, who* are in possession o£ 
veapons, pmves ,tbeir resolution to prevent you 
ikom savingjJEi anon, whose only aim is to subvert 
die gO¥^mment of hiscoontry. -With the gene** 
nd' consent, therefore, I erase from the list of 
those that have a right to be tried before the se* 
nate the nanMiof Theramenes ; and, with the ap* 
probation of my colleagues, c<MKiemn him to im- 
mediale death." 

As soon as Thevamenes heard this bloody and 
unexpected sentencepronouAced against him, he 
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Started from his seat, and ran to the altar of the 
senate-house. He then reiquested the^ compas- 
sion and assistance of the. spectators, who were, 
he said, equally interested with him in this cruel 
and unjust proceeding; since their names were 
also obnoxious to be struck out, which would 
subject them to the sanie punishment. The se- 
nators, however, terriiied at the sight of armed 
force, durst not aid or intercede for him. He 
was dragged from the altar, and hurried away 
to execution* 

As he passed through the market-place, the un- 
happy Theramenes, the victim of tyranny, im- 
plored the &vour and protection of his fellow-* 
citizens, whcmi his valour tfnd eloquence had 
often defended. But the impudent and brutal 
Satyrus, the principal member of vengeance in 
authority and crueky^ sternly told him, if he con- 
tinued his cries and lamentations, he should 
soon bewail in good earnest. ^' And shall I not," 
said Theramenes, ^ diough I should hold^ my 
peace ?" When he drank the htal hemlods, he 
poured a libation on the ground, with a health to 
honest Critias. This cihcumstance proves, that 
in the moment of death, hb fortitude and &• 
cetiousness did not desert him. 
• By the death of Theramenes, the tyrants.were 
delivered from every .restraint which could tend 
to control their insolence, and moderate their 
passions. They might liow indulge in all the 
licentiousness of outrage and injustice, without 
fear of reproach, or the danger of resistance from 
the people. The. miserable objects of their un- 
bridled fury were driven from the city, from Pi- 
feus, from their houses, their farms, and their 
villages, which this odious and detestable tyran- 
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ny divided amcmg themselves; nbr did their 
])ersecution terminate here ; the thirty, publish- 
ecf a mandate^ enforced by the authority of the 
Spartan government, that no Grecian city . or 
settlement should receive the unfortunate fu- 
gitives. With this command^, however, the sa- 
cred laws of hospitality would not comply ; and 
Thebes, Megara, and Argos, were crowded with 
exiles from Athens. • 

But while the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
cruelty, which they probably considered as ne- 
cessary for establishing their usurpation in per- 
manence, and for insuring the safety of them-* 
selves, thte downfal of their administration was 
thereby precipitated . . The Athenians, whose suf-* 
ferings seemed no longer supportable, wanted 
only a leader to rouse thcim to arms, and to 
conduct them to victoiy and vengeance- The 
Lacedsmonians were at this time engaged in 
extending and completing their conquests over 
the colonies of Asia \- and, . therefore, ci>uld not 
well increase the garrisoh in. Athens. The abi- 
lities and resentnlent of Alcibiades pointed him 
out, as the persoh most able to undjbrtaLke thear* 
duous and honourable design of reassembling^ 
the scattered fugitives, and of anim^tting them 
with courage to attempt th!& ceKOvenyi.of thtir 
country. After the L^tedsemotiiails hiidrbecomtt 
masters of the Hellespont), that ilLustri^His (jxlle 
had been driven from the possiession <)£ his for^- 
tress in Thrace, and had acquired, a s^tleroent 
under Phamab^us, in the little vill?i^(of Gry» 
nium, in Phrygia. Herei undisturbed by, thf^ 
iioiseand dangers of war and politicks, he passed 
his time in obscujpity, if| the midst of love and 
Vol. IV. C 
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friendship i but the malice and fears of the tfw 
rants st^l pursued him to this last retreat* 

Lysander informed Phamabazus, that the safe- 
ty of the form of govemm;ent, which had been 
recently established at Athens, required the sa- 
crifice of Alcibiades* It was a mode of admini- 
atratioil, he said, which it was the interest of Sparta 
and Persia to maint^n. Phamabazus, however, 
inclined to this bloody measure, more from pri- 
vate reasons than the advice of Lysander. He 
sent, therefore, a band of armed Phrygians, to 
surprise and assassinate the Athenian exile. Such^ 
however, was the acknowledged bravery of Ai- 
cibiades, that they durst neidier attack him in 
broad day, nor by open force. The obscurity 
of the night was chosen for committif^ this 
cruel and bloody deed. They set fire to his house^ 
which, according to the materials used in the 
buildings of that country, was composed of light 
and combustible substances; and thus evinced 
^eir cowardice as well as their baseness. 

Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up his sword, and twisting his 
mantle nkind his left anh, rushed through the 
burning edifice, accompanied by his foithfiil 
Arcadian friend, and his aifectionate mistress 
Timandnu The dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ing to meet the fury of his assault, covered him 
witli a shower of javelins. Thus feU a man^ 
whose various character can only be represented 
in the wonderful changes of fortune that hap^ 
pened to him. Though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon natural and 
lu^uired endowments) being deficient in discre- 



tion and probity) he involved his cofXktry and 
hhhself in itiextritable diflicultieft* -(r 

Though the life of Alcibiades had^liMn ex** 
tremefy pernicious to his coimtty, yet hiMieath, 
at this time, might have been considered' as a 
misfortune, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes possessed a leader, who had all his abl^ 
lities and excellencies, without his Vices and de- 
fects* • Thrasybulus was a man of a very enter- 
prising spirit: he ^^id a ftasinonate lover of \U 
berty ; and while he^ usu^ly complied with the 
dictates of justice and humanity, he possesised 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to conduct, 
and perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
most arduous designs. He conmmnicated hit 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Thebes 
and Megara^ and proposed that a body of seven^' 
ty of them should march tmd seize the import 
tant fortress of Phyla, which was situated on the 
frcmtier of the territory of Attica and Boeotia. 
This daring and unexpected enterprise caused 
alarm and consternation among the tyrants, and 
th*y speedil)^ marched with some of their best 
troops tp ctislodge the new garrison. The natu* 
jal strength of the place, however, baffled afl 
their attempts ; and when they proposed to invest 
the' fortress, the sudden and unexpected violence 
of a tempestj which was accompanied with a 
great &1I of snow, compeUed them to desist from 
^ei** undertaking. They retreated precipitately 
to Athens, and left behind part of their attend* 
ants and baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The strength of Phyla, augmented by 
HtQ cobtiiiued confluence of Athenian exiles, was 
]sbon Increased from a garris<^ of seventy to se» 
Ven hundred mel)« 
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The tyrants had now ju!it cause of alarm, mi 
dreaded lest the t'lty should be attacked, and the 
country ravaged by these daring invaders. They 
jj^nt several troops of cavalry, and tluj greater 
part of the hired mercenaries from Lace&raon, 
who garn!¥>ned Athens, with orders to encamp 
in a WG(o4y country, about fifteen furlongs from 
Phyta^ that they might watch the motions, and 
repress the incursions, of the enemy • Thrasy- 
bulus, however, silently marching from Phyla, 
daripg the night, posted his forces in the intri- 
cacies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
LacedaBmonians before they had time to reco- 
ver from their confusion. They immediately 
fied ( but the wary geiperal, afraid of an ambush^ 
followed them to no great distanccr . In the pur* 
siht, however, one hundred and twenty men were 
slain. Thrasybulus erected a trophy, Jand con- 
veyed the baggage and arms: 4>fj, the engany in 
triumph to Phyla. ! . ^ 

Th^ tyrants were so terrified with the news ' 
of this defeat, that the city seerped no . |opger 
able to protect them* They considered the 
neighbouring town of Eleusis as more cap%- 
ble of defence, and therefore removed thither. 
The three thousand men that were intrusted 
with arms accompanied them, and assisted in ' 
the destruction of those Eleusinians, whom they 
suspected of disaffection towards their usurpa- 
-tion. Pretending to muster the inhabitants, j^^ff 
that city, they led those unhappy men througl(,fL 
narr9w gate to the shoi-e, and having disarn^iesd 
thetn, put them to death. . . r .- ; y 

Jn the mean time Phyla continued to receiyp 
fresh accessions of strength. Thip Orator f-ysia^ 
collected three hundred men to take ..y^geahcj^ 
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Oft the authors of his brotber*s death and his 
oVh misfortunes. With these supplies Thrasy- 
bulus was encouraged to attempt surprising H- 
ratus,' the inhabitants of whifch, bemg principalFy 
tradesnien, merchants, and mariners, bore with 
li;ifdignati6n and hnpatience* the injuries and 
crud^es of a coundl of teti, the subordinate in- 
stnmteiits and obsequious imitators of the thir< 
ty tyrants* Thq^ enemy fjrought forth all their 
fbrce. to defeat the enterprise, but TliTasybuluSt 
intercepdn^ their march ta the place, occupied a 
rising ground With his troops, which was of sig- 
nal advuitage tx> him. 

Before he led his forces to the engagement, he 
ehdearoured to animate their valour and resent- 
ment, knd ren^inded them, that those troops on 
the right were the Lacedaemonians, whom they 
had en.gaged and routed the other clay ; and that 
&ose on the left were commanded by the' thir- 
ty tyrants, who had driven them into banish- 
ment, confiscated a]l their property, and murder- 
ed their friends aAd relations. ** The enemy," 
said he, ^ ^re arranged in' a deep and close or- 
der; they must be obliged* tso ascend the emi« 
nehce; the javelins thi-own from their rear caii- 
not possibly reach bejrond their van ; while, oh 
the contrary, our sttuiatioh is such, ttet no wea- 
pon h^ed be discharged jh vain; Let us then 
avail oursdves of the opportunity afforded us^ 
by Heaven; and every one remen^r^ that a 
more libnourable victory cannot be achieved^ 
or a more glorious death obtained." 

•The sacred authority of the prieett enforced 

the' admonition and exhortation "6f the general, 

and promised them comfdete success, provide^ 

they abstained lErom the engagement until one of 

C2 
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their number should be killed or wounded. 
"Then,'.' added he, "I will conduct you to 
victory, or perish Iq the contest*" .He had no 
sooner spoken than^ the enemy threw javelins^ ' 
and the troops moved to the attack. The engag€^ 
ment was neither long nor l^loody ; but Critias 
and Hippomachvi6, the two mpst violent of the 
tyrants, were killed. , The enemy being greatly 
superior, in- number Thrasybulus judiciously 
avoided to pursue them, lest, if he descended 
the hill, they should rally and renew the battle. 
But checking the ardour of his troops, he caused 
the herald Cleocritusto pix)clatm aloud, " Where- 
fore, O men of Athens ! would you avoid your 
counti7men ? Why have you driven them from 
the city, and. thirst , for their blood? Are we 
not united, by. religious, civil, and domestick ties ? 
Often, have we joined together to fight the ene- 
.mies.of our country and our liberty. In this 
ininatur^l and civil war, more blood has been 
shed by the impious and abominable tyrants in 
■eight months; than by the Peloponnesians, tiie 
publiclc, enemies and destroyers of our country 
.and^ independency, in ten years. Your misfor- 
uinjes.we.be wail equally with our own. Nor is 
there a man left dead in the field of battle^ whose 
deatljL does not expite.our sympathy and increase 
our affliction.".. This ^proclamation was c^lcu- 
l^t^d to sow the seeds of disafiocjfioa among the 
tixxips J. and the tyrants immediately led off their 
forces; while- Thrasybulus,. without stripping 
the deaH, marched tofii'xus. 
J The. day follpwing, the thirty took their me- 
lancholy seats in cp^gncij, but betrayed isymp- 
jtomsof fear, and inc^Jcatipus of expected ruin. 
^T'her unfortunate subji^cts accused their com- 



manders and themselves. A ferment arose is 
the city, which was not allayed until the tyrants 
were deposed from their dignity, and ten ma- 
gistrates (one elected from each tribe) appointed 
to succeed them.. The surviving tyrants, and 
those whose guilt had closely united them to the 
thirty, fled to Eleusis. 

The ten, ov decemvirs, soon showed the saiwe 
desire to obey the government of ^arta, an^ 
tyrannise over the inhabitants of Athens. After 
various skirmishes^ in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulus generally prevailed, the 
tyrants in Eleusis and at Athens s^nt.to request 
assistance frojga Sparta, and . Lysander. The 
Lacedxmonian commander was e3;tremcly d&- 
sirou^ to support £^nd protect the government he 
had established ;► and therefore marched to Pi- 
raeus at the head of a powerful body of merce- 
nary troops, while his brother Libys, with a 
considerable squadron, blocked up the harbour* 

The exertions ai)d talents of the Spartan com^ 
manders would soon, have compelled Thrasy- 
.bulus and his followers to surrender at discre- 
tion, had they been allowed to act without con,* 
troi- But the Spartans themselves were pro- 
voked at the haughty behaviour of Lysanderr 
and the rapacious avarice of his sycophants and 
dependents, and onC" and all were npv/ w^ry of 
their conduct. The kings, magistrates, and 
ephori, combined to humble the Lacedxmonian 
generaL Lest, he should have the honour of 
conquering Athens a second time,' Pausanias, 
the most popular and beloved of • all the Spartau 
kings, raised a considerable body of forces, cpa- 
sisting of Spartans and tJieir allies .of Pelopod- 
nesu^ apd. laf^arching, thijough the isthmus of 
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CorititJr, .fixed his quarters in the neighbourhbod 
X)f Athens. 

The Lacedaemonian arnues, encamped at s6 
great a distance from each other, sufficiently 
showed the want of union between the two 
leaders, and the separate interests by which they 
were actuated. Pausanias, from opposition to 
an envied, odious, and successful rival, was in- 
cline to espouse the cause, anil undertake the 
protection pf Thrasybulus and his adherents; 
and an incident, that soon after followed, con- 
firmed this inclination, and determined him to 
endeavour to anticipate and thwart the mea- 
sures of Lysander, with respect to the democra- 
tical faction. Diognotus, a respectable Athe- 
nian, brought the children of Niceratus and 
Eucrates ; the former the son, the latter th^ bro- 
ther of Niciai^ with whom the Spartan king was 
connected by the hereditary ties of hospitality 
and friendship. He placed the helpless infants 
'bh the knees of Pausanias, and begged him, by 
the regard he had for the mennory of their great 
and much respected ancestor, to have compas- 
sion on their innocence and weakness, and defend 
them against a base and worthless faction, desir- 
ous of destroying whatever was virtuous and 
valuable. 

Before, however, his favdurable ihtentionk 
were known by the enemy, several bloody skir- 
.mishes took places But no sooner was Thra« 
sybulus apprised of the disposition of Pausanias^ 
'than he made known in Athens this unexpected 
revolution; and a numerous party, throwing off 
the yoke of the tyrants, desired a recpriciliation 
'vfith their countrymen in Pirseus. Thie' Spartan 
•king received them kindly, and advised them i^ 
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send deputies to Sp^rta^ jto prop<»e overtures of 
accommodation to the ephoii and the senate. 
Lysander and the tyrants endeavoured to op- 
pose this negpci^ttipn, but in vain. The Spartans 
sent fifteen co{nmissiQn<^*S9 who, in conjunction 
with Pausanias, were empowered to treat witli 
Athens. 

With the approbation of these niinisters, the 
tyrants were divestied of their authority, ^ ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn, and the . 4^* 
popular U>tTn of ^government .was once 
more restored to Athens. The mildness with 
which this revolution was executed does Ixonour 
to those who occasioned; it. . The authors and 
the instruments of the most oppressive usurpa-; 
tion recorded in the annals of any nation, were 
permitted to retire to Eleusis ii) safety.. This 
important transaction being finished, Tbrasybur 
his conducted a military procession to the tem- 
ple of Minerva, and tlie Athenians paid their 
devout acknowledgments, and offered sacrifice^ 
to the goddess, who had thus restored the exiles 
to their country^ and healed the divisions of the 
state. 

The effect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged ,.perhaps evei^ 
the enfeebled party of the tyrants* to return from 
Eleusis. They were, however, tpo sensible of 
the guilt and cruelty of their conduct, to hope 
for foi^iveness or impunity. leaving fortifieil 
the city in the best manner they coulo, they be- 
gan to prepare arins, to collect ipaercenaries,' and 
po try again the fate of war. But the. new te- . 
publick easily defeated their, vain attempts ^ an^ t 
^e unequal hostility, the effect of despair and 
fury^ soon ceased. The most obnoxious ^d 
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cruel leaders, sealed with their Mood the safiitf 
of their adherents^ wbb submitted to th6 de* 
mency of Thrasybulus. He had the hiagnani* 
imty to undertaiie their cause with the people^ 
and solicited and obtained a decree, that these 
men shoidd be restored to die city, reinstated in 
their fortunes and privileges, and the memory 
of their past offences bt buried in oblivion. The 
assembly ratified this general act of amnesty by 
oath ; but when' the tyrants were no more, Xhef 
who had been the abettors of their unjust and 
nef^ous proceedings were accused, convicted,, 
futid punished for the perpetration of crinies, the 
{mmise of a general indemnity for which had 
been solemnly sanctioned. So true it is that the 
Athenians possessed wisdom to discern, but want- 
ed constancy to practise, the lessons of sound po* 
licy, or even the dictates of strict justice. 
'. It had been well for humantty, and to the 
honour of Athens, if the abettors of' that aristo- 
Cratical &ction had been the only persons, who 
experienced the unjust rigour of its tribunals. 
But soon after the re-establishment of the popu* 
lar form of government happened a very- me* 
morable transaction, the trial and condemnation 
of Socrates, a man guiltiess of any vice, and 
against whom no blame could be imputed, ex* 
cept. that the itlustrtous merit of the philosopher 
disgraced the crimes and the follies of his con* 
temporaries. His active, useful, and honourable 
life, was sealed by a death, that appeared 
^J^* bestowed as a favour, not inflkted as a 
^^^ curse ; since Socrates had passed his se- 
ventieth year, and must have yielded in a little 
tlnle'toi the decays of nature. Had he, there^ 
fore, died a natural deaths bis &me wouM hare 



been les$ spleod^, und certninlymore doubtful 
in the eyes of pQsterity. . . 

This greftH imd good m«n jbadbeeo represent^ 
ed in the KidM^rous ^Etroe ckT Ari$1nf^«aie9« enii-* 
lied ^ the. Clauds^" iscs a penson who denied the 
refigion of hi» Gountry^ oomigpted the^monds of 
his discipleiH and profe$$ed. the odious m» dT 
ai^histry A&d chicane. Spcmtes v^.of too in* 
dependent.a spiik.to cbuiit^ and tm 9incere to 
Hatter a liceHtioiis ^x^^Hdac^e- The lenyy, theret 
lore .of the people gradmaUy envenp^lied the 
sha&s of tlie poet^ and th^y reaUy. began to 
suppose, that the pretended philosopher and 
aage^waano better than the petulance o/ Ari^to- 
^anea bad described, his morals .and;cha«apter 
to, hCi.. The caliunny waa i^'eedily ^ccavedi and 
Its virulence beightened by pdests and. seditioua 
demagogues, whose. tea4>lea anddeaagna he bad 
tidiculed and d^pis^ ; and by bad ppeta and 
t^ain sophists, whose, pretended exceUetioiea ^ 
diacenlment of Socrates bad removed, and whose 
irrital^ temper the sincerity, of the pbtlo^opbeff 
had gn^atly. <^nded« 

It is aaboinshing, mdeed, that such a powerful 
combinaition should have permitted S^rates ta 
five to the age be di^; e^ecially whien^wecont 
ttder, that during the democratical form ,of go*- 
veinmeDSt, he never .4^gui8ed his.^aentimetitat 
but. treated with contempt, and ^derision the ca- 
pricious lev^, injustice, aod cruislty of tbe 
nmltitude ; and that,, during the. uiHirpatuin of 
the tyrants, be openly arraigned . their vicdsi 
excited tlie. people Against them, and. defied the 
authcffity and vengeance of .the tSntty* . He was 
liot ambitious, and.tbia may ^ be considered as 
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liie catlse of • his. escapmg «o long.' !£- publick 
affairs had excited his attention, aiid he had en- 
deavoured to invest lilmself with authority, and 
thereby to ivithstiBaid the prevalent corruption 
of the times, it is mc^ thaii -probable, that his 
formidable o|)po«txsn %roaId have^ ekposed him 
to an earlier fate^ But,* notwithiitanding his 
private station, hifr discipies considered it itts 
somewhat remarkable, that umidst thd litigious 
turbulence of democracy, ;and the tyrannicat 
oppressions of the thirty, hi^ sjuperior nierii 
and' Virtues should have escaped persecution dur- 
ing a -life of seventy years. 
- At the' time that his enemies determined to 
isactiftce this illustrious character, it requh^d no 
unoommdn -art, to give to. their calumnies. an 
appearsfioe of probability. Socrates discoursed 
with all descriptions of men, in all {daces, and 
on all occasions. The opinions he professed 
wek^ uniform and con^stent, and known to all 
men. He taught no secret doctrines ; admitted 
no private auctitors. His lessons were open to 
all ; and that they were gratuitous, the poverty 
in which he -lived, compared with the exorbitiint 
w'ealth of the sophists,' fully demonstrated. His 
enemiesv however, to surmount all these . ctiffi* 
culties, trusted to the hatred which the judges 
ai^d'jury Had conceived against him, and the per- 
juTy of isilse: ^tnesses, whose testimony might 
be procured lat Athens for a trifling sum of 
money.: They also confided in the artifices land 
eloquence of Miletus,- Anytus, and Lycon, who 
appeared -for the priests and poets, for the poli- 
ticians and.iardsts, and for the Fhetoriciahs and 
soi^sts. SocrateS; according to the laws of 
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Creiece, i>ught, as his cause chiefly respected re- 
ligion, to have been tried by the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, a less numerous but more enlight** 
•ened court of justice. He was, however, iiiime- 
diately carried before the tumultuary assembly, 
or rather mob of the Heliaca. This was a tribu- 
nal consisting of five hundred persons most of 
whom were liable, by their education and man- 
ner of life, to be seduced by eloquence, intimi- 
dated by authority, and corrupted by every spe- 
cies of undue influence. 

When Socrates was called on to make his de- 
fence, he confessed he had been much aflected 
by the persuasive eloquence of his adversaries ; 
but that in truth, if he might be allowed the 
expression, they had not spoken one word to^the 
purpose* His friend Chs&rephon had, he said, 
consulted the Delphic oracle, whether any man 
was wiser than Socrates ; and received for an- 
swer, that he was the wisest of men* That he 
might justify the reply of the god, whose vera- 
city they all acknowledged, he had conversed 
with the most eminent and distinguished persons 
in the republick : he found, that they universally 
pretended to the knowledge of many things of 
whieh they were tgnoranPt; and therefore sus- 
pected, that in this circumstance he excelled 
them, because he pretended to no kind of know- 
ledge, of which he was not really possessed* 
What he did know he fredy communicated, and 
strove, to the utmost of his power, to render his 
^How-citizens more virtuous and more happy* 
He believed the god had called him to this em^ 
ployment, and ^ his authority, O Athenians i I 
respect still more than yours*" 
Vol. IV. D 
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When he had thus spoken, the judges wei% 
seized with indignation at the fimuiess of a man 
capitally accused, and who, according to the 
usual custom, they expected, would have brought 
his wife and children to intercede for him by 
their tears; or, at least, that he would have 
made use of a long and elaborate discourse, 
which his friend Lysias, the orator, had pre-* 
pared for his defence, and which was alike fitted 
to detect calumny, and to excite compassion. 
But Socrates, who always considered it as a 
much greater evil to commit than to suffer an 
injustice, declared, that he thought it unbecom- 
ing to employ any other defence than that of an 
innocent and use^l life* The gods alone were 
capable of discerning, whether to incur the pe* 
nalties, with which he was unjustly charged) 
ought to be considered as an evil or not. 

The firmness and magnanimity, with which 
the philosopher delivered himself, could not, 
however, alter the resolution of his judges ; but 
such is the ascendancy of virtue over the most 
worthless of mankind, that he was found guilty 
by a majority of three voices cmly. He was 
then commanded, according to a principle that 
betrays the true spirit of democratical tyranny, 
to pass sentence of condemnation on himselff 
and to name the punishment which ought to be 
inflicted on him. ^ The punishment I ought to 
receive," replied Socrates, « for having spent 
an useful and acdve life in endeavouring to make 
my fellow-citizens wiser and better, and to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with the love of virtue 
and temperance, is, that I shoukl be maintained, 
during the remadnder of my life, in the Pryta^^ 
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neum. * This is an .honour due to me^ rather 
than to the victors in the Olympic games ; since 
I have always endeavoured to make my coun* 
trymen more happy in reaUty^ they only m afi^ 
ficarance^" The judges> provoked by an obser- 
vation which ought to have confounded them> 
immediately passed sentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink the deleterious hemlock cup* 

Though this atrocious act of injustice excited 
the indignation of the philosopher's friends, he 
himself felt no other pas^on, than what pity for 
the prejudices . of his countrymen occasioned* 
Socrates then addressed that part of the audience* 
which had been favourable to his . cause, and said 
he considered them as ftiends, with whom he 
would willingly converse for a few moments^ 
upon an event that had happened to him previ<P 
ously to his being summoned to death. Af^er 
the prosecution had commenced, he had ob^ 
served, that an unusual circumstance had at^- 
tended all his words and actions, and every step 
he had taken in the course of his trial* For* 
merly, and on ordinary occasions, he had been 
restrained from saying or doing any thing im- 
proper or hurtful; but during the whole pro- 
gress of this affair he had never been withheld^ 
in any one particular, from following the bent 
of his inclination. He was therefore of opinion, 
that the fate which the court had awarded him, 
ought not to be considered as an evil, but. aa 
what.- was meant for his real good. He added i 

" And if death be only a change of existence^ 

^ The Prytapeum was a cooncil hall of the Athenians^ 
in which judicatures were held, sacrifices offered, and the 
members provided with every necessary at the expense of 
the publick. * 
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it mnst certainlf be advantageous to remoTe 
from judges like these, to Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus,^ and other upright men, who, on account of 
their love of justice and virtue, have been exalt- 
ed by the divinity to the exercise of this im- 
portant function. What delight must it not 
occasion, to live in continual intercourse with 
the heroes and poets of antiquity ! And since 
no real evil can happen to those, who are the 
concern and protection of Heaven, it becomes 
you, my friends, to be of good comfort with 
respect to my death. For my own part, I am 
fully persuaded, that with me to die is gain ; 
and therefore I am not offended at my judges, 
for condemning me so unjustly. I make it my 
particular request, that all of you will so behave 
towards my sons, when they attain the years of 
reason and manhood, as I have ever treated you* 
I entreat you will not cease to blame and accuse • 
them, when you see them prefer wealth, or plea- 
sure, or any other frivolous object, to the inesti- 
mable worth of virtue. And if they think highly 
of their own merit, while, at the same time, O 
Athenians \ it is insignificant and of little value> 
reproach them for it, as I have done you. If 
you act according to the tenour of these instruc- 
tions, you will do justice to me and to my sons* 
And now I go to die, and you to live ; but which 
is preferable the divinity only knows." 

It is no wonder, that the disciples of Socrates 
should have considered the events of his extra- 
ordinary life, and more especially the conclusion 
of it, as regulated and directed by the interpo- 
sition of Heaven. His unalterable firmness and 
amiable virtues were evinced and displayed in 
every circumstance. It happened that his trial 
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took place immediately after the commencement 
of an annual festival, in which a vessel, deco^ 
rated by the high-priest, was sent to Delos, to 
commeQiocate, by grateful acknowledgments to 
Apollo^ the triumphant return of Theseus of 
Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athens 
from a d^raceful tribute* During the absence 
of the vessel, it was not (awful to inflict any ca- 
pital punishment. The friends of Socrates, ia 
the mean while, visited hina in prison.. Their 
c<»versation chiefly turned on the subjects that 
had formerly occupied their attention; and 
thoiigh they did not aflbrd that pleasure, which 
they usuaEy derived from the company of the 
philosopher, they did not occasion that gloom, 
which is natmidly excited^ by the presence of a 
friend under the condemnation of death* 

Contrary winds protracted the absence of the 
vessel thirty days ; but when tlie £ital ship ar* 
rived in the harbour of Sunium, and was hourly' 
eiq>ected at Pirseus, Crito^ the most confidential 
of the disciples of Socrates, carried the first in-* 
telligence of it to his master ;^ and ventured to 
propose a clandestine escape, by means of mo^ 
ney. that he .had collected, and which would, he 
doubted not, corrupt the fidelity of his keepers^ 
This untnanly proposal, excited by the friendship 
of Crito, Socrates answered in a vein of plea- 
santry, which showed the perfect composure of 
his mind : ^' In. what coiuitry, my friend, is it 
possible to ekide the shafts of death ? Whither 
shall I flee, to avoid the irrevocable doom passed 
on all the human race ?" Apollodorus, another 
of his disciples, remarked, ^^ that what grieved 
liim beyond measure was, that such a man should 
perish unjustly." " And would you," replied 
D2 
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Socrates, " be less grieved, were I deserving of 
deadi ?" 

His friends, and especially Crito, urged that 
he would not be less ungenerous than impru- 
dent, in obeying a cruel and capricious mul- 
titude, and thereby rendering his wife a widow, 
his children orphans, and his disciples for ever 
miserable and forlorn; and therefore conjured 
him, by every thing sacred and divine, to save 
his life- Socrates replied, however unjustly 
we are treated, it is neither our duty, nor our 
interest, to retort the injuries of our parents or 
our country ; but to teach, by our example^ 
obedience to the laws. The strength of these 
arguments, but still more the unalterable firm- 
ness of his mind, silenced the struggling emo- 
tions of his friends. 

When the fatal morning arrived, his disciples 
hastened earlier than usual to the gate of the 
prison, but were desired to wait until the execu- 
tioners had loosed the fetters of Socrates, and an- 
nounced to him, that he must die before the set- 
ting of the sun. When introduced to the philo- 
sopher, they found him just relieved from his 
bonds, and attended by his wife Xantippe, who 
carried in her arms his infant son. As soon as 
they appeared, she exclaimed, ^^ Alas ! Socra- 
tes, here come your friends, who for the last 
time behold you, and you them." Socrates de- 
sired Crito to conduct her home. 

The philosopher, now reclining on his couch, 
began a discourse on the connexion between 
pain and pleasure. He drew his leg towards 
him, and gently rubbing it, remarked, that the 
one sensation was generally followed by that 
of the other. For, though he had felt pwn, dur* 
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Ing the time his leg was galled by the iron, yet 
now a pleasing sensation followed. Neither 
pleasure, nor pain, he observed, can exist a* 
part ; they are seldom pure and unmixed ; and 
whoever experiences the one, may be sure he 
will soon feel the other. ^^ Had ^sop," said he, 
^ made this reflection, I think he would have re- 
marked, that the divinity, desirous of reconciling 
these opposite natures, but finding the design 
impracticable, had, at least, united their extremes* 
For this reason, pleasure has ever been followed 
by pain, and pain by pleasure." 

He discussed with his disciples several impor« 
tant and interesting subjects; particularly con- 
cerning suicide^ and the immortality of the uoui. 
These discussions consumed the greater part of 
the day. The arguments of the philosopher 
convinced and consoled his disciples, as they 
have frequently done the virtuous and the learn- 
ed in succeeding ages. On the subject of death 
he said, ^ They, whose minds are adorned with 
temperance, justice, and fortitude, and who have 
despised the vain ornaments and vain pleasures 
of the body, ought not to rcgret their separation 
from their terrestrial companvn. And now," 
continued he, speaking in tragical language^ 
^ the destined hour summons me to death." 

Soon after the keeper of the prison entered, 
and addressing himself to Socrates, said, ^^ I 
cannot accuse you of the rage and execrations 
too often vented against me by those, to whom it 
is my duty to announce, by command of the 
magistrates, that the hour for drinking the poison 
is arrived. Your fortitude, mildness, and gene- 
TO^ty, exceed all that I have ever hitherto been 
witness o& I am sensible^ that you will pardon 
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even thiil action of mine ; since yon know ^bat 
it is occasioned by cotnpulaory orders. And 
now, as you ai*e acquainted with the purport of 
my message, I bid you Crewel, and exhort you 
to bear your hard fate with as inuch patience as 
possible." Socrates also bade him farewel ; and 
gave orders that the poison should be brought* 

CHto then made a sign to the boy that^aited t 
who went and prepared the hemlock, and rt-* 
turned w}th the person who was to administec 
it. When Socrates perceived his arrival, he said 
to him, " Tell me, for you ajre experienced ii^ 
such matters, what I have to do." ^' Nothing 
Suther," replied he, '^ than to walk in your champs 
ber, until your limbs feel heavy, and then sit 
down on the couch." The philosopher then took 
the cup, and asked, whether it were lawful to 
ejnploy any part of the bevers^e in libation; 
The other answered, there was not a quantity- 
more than sufficient. Socrates then drank the 
poison, with an unaltered countenance. Hii 
friends and disciples made great lamentationsi^ 
but the philosoplier, in order to still their noisy 
grief, sajd, with a mixture of gentleness and au- 
thority, ^^ that hs had before dismissed the wo- 
men, lest there should be any unmanly com- 
plaints." When he found the poison began ta 
v^oriL in his vitals, he uncovered his face, and 
ssdd, <' Ciito, we owe a cock to ^scukpius : sa^ 
crificeit, and neglect it not ;" intimating thereby^ 
that this offering should be made to the god, a^ 
tf he had recovered from his disease. Crito ask- 
ed him, if he had any farther comniands ; but he 
made no reply. Soon after he was in an agony i 
and Crito shut his eyes. Thus died Socrates ; 
a many whom his disciples declared they could 
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never cease to remember, and whom remember-^ 
ing, they could not cease to admire. ^* That 
man," says Xenophon, " who is a lover of virtue, 
and has found a more profitable companion than 
Socrates, I consider as the happiest of human 
kind." 

The current of popular passions was frequent- 
ly uniform in the Athenian republick, till the 
period of a reflux arrived. . The factitious re- 
sentment excited against Socrates by such ab- 
surd and improbable calumnies, as could scarce- 
ly be believed, even by those who were most 
ready to receive and propagate them, extended 
itself to his numerous friends and adherents with 
great rapidity. Fortunately, however, for letters 
and humanity, the rage of facUon was confined 
within the Attic border. Many of his disciples 
wisely eluded a storm, which they were unable 
to resist. Some took refuge in Thebes | whilst 
others fled to Megara. 

It was not until after the death of Socrates, 
that the people became conscious of their error, 
in destroying that great and good man. It was 
then, that mingled sentiments of pity, shame, 
and remorse, gave a new direction to the fiiry 
of the people. The accusers ahd the judges of 
Socrates were used with much more -cruelty 
than the philosopher himself. This, however^ 
was more justly inflicted on them^ than on him. 
Nothing was heard throughout the city, but dis- 
courses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the 
* Lyceum, private houses^ publick walks, and mar-, 
k^t»places, all seemed to the sorrowful Athenians, 
still to re-echo the sound of his beloved vcnce. 
*^ Here," paid they, " he formed our youth, and 
' taught our children to love their country, and 
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be obedient tx> their parents. In this place he 
gave us lessonsf and when he saw us lax in our 
moral duties, he applied seasonable reproaches^ 
that he might engage us more earnestly in the 
pursuit of virtue. And now, alas! how have 
we rewarded this good and worthy man for 
these important services I The whole city was in 
mourning and consternation : the schools were 
shut up, and all exercises suspended. Many of 
his accusers and judges were driven into exile ; 
numbera were put to death ; and several perished 
in despair by their own hands. For» as Plutarch 
observes) all those, who had any share in this' 
black and improbable calumny, were held in 
such abomination by their countrymen, thattio 
one would give them fire, answer a question, 
or go into the same bath with them. 

The illustrious sage had a statue of brass 
erected to him, by the Athenians, of the work« 
manship of Lysippus, which was placed in tlie 
most conspicuous part of the city. Thus did his 
fame, Kke the hardy oak, derive vigour fix)m 
length of years, and increase from age to age^ 
until the superstitious Athenians worshipped him 
as a; god, whom their injustice and cruelty had 
condemned ais a criminal* 

The persecution, condemnation, and death of 
Socrates, together with the honours aflerward 
decreed him^ conspired to animate the affection, 
and to increase the zeal of his disciples and adhe* 
rents. During his life their number had been 
great; but after his death, it became greater; 
since the persons that followed, and those that 
rejected his doctrines, indiscriminately styled 
themselves Socratic philosophers. By these 
meanS) his name was adopted and pro&ned b^ 
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niany sects, whose tenets were widely liferent 
and adverse, and who universally changed, ex« 
aggeratedy or perverted the principles of their 
common master* 

We have hitherto had occasion to notice with 
peculiar attention the successes and the defeats 
of the Athenian republick : and while the Athe* 
nians acted the most conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the nation, it was necessary to give that 
attention to them, which the importance of their 
concerns naturally demanded ; Imt we must now 
turn successively to Qiose states, which, after the 
downfal of the Athenian greatness, tiecame the 
principal communities of Greece* 
. While the fortune of the Peloponnesian war 
was doubtful, the . peaceful inhabitants of £lis 
frequently testified thdr inclination to preserve a 
f^ct and inoffensive neutrality, that they might 
give their attrition to their own private concerns. 
But the continual solicitations of Sparta, and 
the unprovoked violence of Athens, determined 
them to declare for the former city. They, how« 
ever, acted with great IndifTerence and luke- 
warmness in th^ cause of their Spartan allies. 
During the time of action, their efforts were lan- 
guid and ineffectual; and when, accorcHng to 
custom, the annual return of the OlympLe games 
suspended for a time all hostilities between the 
contending states, they showed little regard or 
respect for their powerful confederates, whose 
marUal and ambitious spirit seemed incompatible 
with the enjoyment of their own contemplative 
tranquillity. 

This omission of duty was soon followed by 
the actual desertion of the Eleana fh)m.the al- 
fiance of Sparta. They defended themselves 
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against the usarpations of that state, and endeft'- 
voured to prevent its members from consult-^ 
ing the Delphic oracle, and from partaking of 
the games and sacrifices performed at Olympia* 
While the Peloponnesian war was carried on^- 
these injuries were submitted to with impunity ; 
but no sooner was that so successfully terminated, 
th^ the Spartans felt with sensibility^ and were 
enabled to chastise with severity, every insult 
that had been offered them, during the less pros- 
perous state of their affsurs* 

Agis, the most warlike of the Spartan princes, 
noW levied a powerful army, that he might in- 
flict a late but terrible vengeance on the Eleans. 
it was his design to take them unawares, and be- 
fore they could raise forces to oppose him. He 
therefore led the troops through the countries of 
Argolis and Achaia, and entering the territory 
of Elis, by the road of Larissa, intended to march 
by the shortest way to the devoted capital. He 
had scarcely, however, passed the river Larissus, 
which gives name to the town, and divides the 
provinces of Elis and Achaia^ when some severe 
and repeated shocks of an earthquake were ex* 
perienced* The superstitious invaders considered 
this as an admonition from the gods, that the 
state they were about to attack, was under the 
protection of Heaven ; and that, therefore, they 
ought to abstun from ravaging a country so sa« 
credly defended* Into such a menace, at least, 
was this terrible phenomenon interpreted by 
the Lacedxmonian king, that he immediately 
recrossed the river with his trgops, and returning 
home disbanded his army. 

By this event, however, the enmity of the Spar- 
tans was only restrained^ not extinguished. They 
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offered up prayers and sacrifices to the gods, and 
besought them to sanctify and favour ihe inva- 
sion of the Elean territory- The ephori then 
commanded Agis to levy more forces, and to 
march into the country of Elis. No phenome- 
non occured to check their progress. During 
two successive summers and autumns the terri- 
tory was desolated; they burned, or otherwise 
destroyed all the villages ; and the inhabitants 
were made captiVes ; all the ornaments of their 
Bacred edifices were destroyed : and the city of 
Jupiter was despoiled of many of the porticoes^ 
gymnasia, and temples, that adorned it. 

But though the Spartans had first planned the 
invasion, they did not either akme incur the 
guilt, or exclusively obtain the profits that at-* 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopon- 
nesians, allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces, and the Elean territory af- 
forded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ; for that country had been long protected 
by religion against the ravages of war. When 
the Spartans had thus plundered and laid waste 
the country of Elis, they granted peace to the 
inhabitants, on condition that they would sur- 
render their fleet, acknowledge the independence 
of the inferior towns and villages, that were 
scattered along the banks of the Pereus and the 
Alpheus, and model their internal government 
according to the plan prescribed by the con- 
querors. Thus was Sparta become the arbitra« 
tor of Greece. 

But though the conquest of Elis engaged, it 
did not engross the attention of the Spartans ex- 
clusively of other objects ; or divert them from 
pursuii^ other projects of revenge. The Mes- 
VoL. IV. E 



senians were not the accidental and temlx>raff 
neighbours of Sparta, but they had been the 
natural and inveterate foes of that community ; 
nor could they expect but to feel the unhappy 
consequences of the triumph of Lacedxmon. 

After the destruction of Messene and the per- 
secution of its inhabitants, Naup^tus, situated 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, 
afforded a safe and secure retreat to a feeble rem- 
nant of that community. They flourished here 
under the protection of Athens ; and, in grati- 
tude to their benefactors, were the most active, 
zealous, and, according to the utmost of their 
power, the most useful of any of the allies of 
Athens, during the whole of the Peloponnesian 
war. But their assistance and that- of many 
others proved ineffectual, and the time was now 
come, when Sparta prepared t6 inflict a severe 
punishment upon them, for their recent, as well 
as ancient injuries. Naupactus and Cephalenia 
(where a considerable colony of the Messenians 
had been planted) were invaded : the greater 
part of the inhabitants escaped to Sicily : up« * 
wards of three thousand sailed to Syre- 
^j naica. These were the only countries 
inhabited by the Hellenic race, that were 
now beyond the reach of the Lacedaemonian 
power. 

Whilst the operations of war, and the various 
revolutions that took place in the governments 
of Greece detached the Grecian colonies in Italy, 
Sicily, and Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politicks of. the mother country, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con- 
nected in the closest manner the histoiy of 
Greece with the annals of the Persian empire* 
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Darius Nothus terminated his active and prosper- 
ous reign the same memorable year that Athens 
became subject to Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
war was brought to a conclusion. His wife 
Parysatis, an artful and ambitious woman, em- 
ployed all her influence over an old and uxorious 
husband, to obtain the kingdom for Cyrus, her 
younger son and peculiar favourite ; but the 
dying monarch persisted in appointing Artax- 
erxes his successor to the throne. 

The rivalship of the two brothers, who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius, 
unhappily degenerated into enmity. The birth 
of Artaxerxes had happened before the accession 
of his father to the throne ; while, on the con- 
trary, Cyrus was bom the son of a king* This 
circumstance greatly increased the indigna- 
tion of the younger brother* The same dis- 
tinction had occasioned Darius Hystaspes, to 
prefer Xerxes the yoimger of his sons to his elder 
brother Artabazanes* The precedent thus estab- 
lished by such an illustrious monarch might 
have been thought sufficient, to reinforce the par- 
tial arguments of Parysatis ; and the merit and 
abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age^ and which would have enabled him to fill 
the most difficult, and to adorn th^ most exalted 
station, might have contributed to confirm his 
title to the throne* When only seventeen, the 
provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadpcia, 
had been deputed to4iis care and jurisdiction* 
The same mandate of Darius, however, that de- 
stroyed his hopes of obtaining the throne of Persia, 
apxx>inted him hereditary and perpetual governor 
of the above-mentioned districts* When Darius 
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was dead, Cyrus, with the three hundred heavf^ 
armed Greeks, under the command of Xenias, 
an Arcadian, who had accompanied him to Suza, 
pi^pared to leave the Persian court, and to re- 
turn to tlie government of his provinces ; but 
when he was about to lea^e that city, hi^ de^ 
parture was retarded by a base and nefarious m- 
teiUion. Tissaphernes, to whose jurisdiction Ly-« 
dia, Phrygia, and Cftppadocia, had been com-* 
mitted previous to the time in which Cyrus be- 
came governor of those valuable districts, was 
now at the Persian court, and hoping to share 
the spoils of the young prince, accused him of 
treason. Artaxerxes gave orders, that Cyrua 
should be apprehended ; but the powerful pro- 
tection of his mother, who, though she loved only 
one, wa$ beloved, or at least feared, by both her 
sons, defended his life, vindicated his honour, and 
restored him in safety tp his dominions in Asia 
minor. 

Cyrus, whose heroic fortitude was knowni 
could not be much affected with the . danger that 
had threatened his person; but the insult and 
affront offered him by his brother sunk deep intq 
his heart. From the moment he recovered his 
liberty, he determined to revenge the injury done 
him, and by force of arms to obtain possession 
of the Persian throne, or to perish in the attempt* 
In the eastern countries, where despotism and 
arbitrary power have existed in all their autho* 
rity from the earliest periods of history, there is 
no immediate gradation between the prince and 
the people. The subject that is discontented 
with the conduct of his monarch, has scarcely 
any other alternative but to submit. If he bo 
galled by servitude, he must at least stifle 
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his animosity, be content to suQer death, or as- 
pire to the supremacy. 

The young prince, of a magnanimous dispo-> 
sition, naturally preferred the road of danger and 
glory for asserting and vindicating his indepen* 
dence ; nor did he think it sufficient, to punish 
the injustice of Artaxerxes towards him« He 
made such preparations as might enable him to 
dethrone his brother, and to usurp the dominion 
of Persia, defended as it was by a million of 
armed men, and protected not only by the power 
of superslition, but by the splendour of ancient 
renown. This design of Cyrus, extravagant and 
romantic as it appeared at first view, seemed, 
nevertheless, when fully considered, capable of 
being executed. The young prince possessed 
great and extraordinary resources in the fertility 
and invention of his own mind ; his barbarian 
subjects were united to him in the most friendly 
and affectionate attachment to his person ; and, 
above all, the fidelity and yalour of his Lacedae- 
monian Mic^jgecve him the most powerful meana 
for invading and usurping the Persian empire. 

When we consider the life and the actions of 
Cytus, either as they are delivered tp us by the 
concurring testimony of his contemporaries, or as 
we observe them in the lustre they reflect, it seems 
evident that he was bom for the honour of human 
nature, and . particularly for that of Asia. He 
bad been educated, we are told, fi-om the age of 
seven years, " to shoot with the bow, to manage 
Uie horse, and to speak truth." This was agree- 
able to the institutions of the great founder of 
the Persian monarchy, and seemed well adapted,, 
in an age of. simplicity, to form the princes and 
nobles of the state. Cyrus equalled and, sur- 
E2 
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passed his coropanions in all exterior accotn* 
plishments; but while his manly beauty, his 
bodily activity, and his skill and courage in manag- 
ing the steed, in hunting, and in every military 
exercise, were the admiration of the people, the 
young pnnce appears to have estimated such 
superficial advantages according^ to their real 
worth alone. Integrity of heart was considered 
by him as the only solid basis of a fair character : 
honesty was impressed on every action 5 his pro-^ 
mise was sacred, and his friendship sincere and 
inviolable. During the thoughtless and giddy 
season of youth, the 'admohitions of age and ex- 
perience were not neglected ; opulence, birth, 
and rank, had for him no allurements ; age and 
virtue were the only objects of his respect; and 
his conduct, equally desemng and singular, 
was justly and universally admired and ap- 
plauded* 

By the most important services, he had de- 
served the gratitude and the esteem of the I^- 
cedxmonian republick. Sparta, merely by his 
assistance, had been raised to the sovereignty of 
Greece, and to the command of the sea. In re- 
turn for the favours received from the Persian 
prince, the Spartans readily granted his request, 
and sent into Asia a body of eight hundred 
heavy-armed men, under the command of the 
intrepid and warlike Cheirisophus« Samius also, 
the Spartan admiral, who had succeeded Ly« 
Sander in the command of the fleet on the Ionian 
coast, received orders from his government, 
faithRilly to co-operate with Cyrus, and to employ 
his powerful armament in whatever service the 
Persian prince should think proper to recom- 
mend* 
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Thia behaviour of the Spaitand^ had they done 
nothing besides, might have been well approved 
by CyreS) and considered as a grateful retiimr 
for the favours they had receive^ ; especially, a^ 
by their alliance his possessions on the side of 
Europe were perfectly secured, and he was en- 
abled, without fear of danger, to withdraw the 
garrisons from the Western parts of his dominion, 
and thereby to augment the strength of his army. 
But the zeal and attachment of the Spartans 
carried them still farther : he was permitted to 
raise forces in any part of their dominions ; and 
the generous munificence of Cyrus had obtained 
niimerous partisans, properly qualified to collect 
and to command those valuable levies* Of tlie 
Grecians devoted to the interest and glory of 
the Persian prince, were Ckarchus the Spartan, 
Menon the Thessalian^ Proxenus the Boeotian, 
Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achs&an. 
These generals soon raised from their respective 
republicks more than ten thousand heavy-armed 
men, and near three thousand archers and tar-^ 
geteera. 

The haughty indolence of the Persians Was 
lulled into security, and deceived by the silence 
and celerity with which Cyrus made his prepa- 
rations. Alcibiades, however, who then resided, 
at Grynium, in Phrygia, under the protection of 
Phaitiabazus, was apprised of the designs of 
Cyrus. Moved by resentment to Sparta, or 
ambitious of obtaining the kvour of Artaxerxes> 
he requested the s&trap to allow him an escort, 
that he might undertake a journey to Su«a, and 
acquaint the Persian monarch with the vast 
preparations and hostile intentions of his brother* 
But Phamabazus, though he possessed not the' 
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merit, desired the reward of the discovery. In- 
stead, therefore, of complying with the request 
of the unfortunate Alcibiades, he gratified the 
selfishness and cruelty of the Lacedaemonian go- 
^ vemment, as we before had occasion to observe^ 
by the destruction of the Athenian exile. 

Nothing, however, could rouse the Persian 
monarch from the profound security of his re- 
pose. Cyrus completed, his levies without mo- 
lestation, and almost without suspicion ; and 
B. C. ^^ prepared to march from the Ionian 
400. coast into Upper Asia, with an array of 
one hundred thousand barbarians, and 
more than thirty thousand Greeks. His force 
having assembled at Sardis, the Persian prince 
was carried, by the activity of his resentment or 
ambition, with the utmost celerity towards Up- 
per Asia. In a journey of twelve hundred miles, 
his forces encountered fewer difficulties than 
might have been expected. They travelled 
through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, 
Cappadocia; they traversed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; and passed, without meeting resistance^ 
through Syria; they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsacus ; and, after penetrating 
the desert, entered the territory of Babylon. 

The viceroys of Lycaonia and Cilicia, though 
no ways anxious to defend the throne of Artax- 
erxes, were, nevertheless, solicitous to protect 
their own respective provinces. The former 
having attempted, without strength or courage, 
to resist the invading army, experienced the se- 
verity of the enemy, who plundei^d and deso- 
lated the district over which he presided. Syen- 
nesis, governor of Cilicia, fearing the same fate, 
endea^VQured to av^ himself of the natural 
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Strength of his province, the southern boundaries; 
of which are washed by the sea, and which is de- 
fended on other sides by the winding branches of 
mount Taunis- Syennesis had placed his troops 
in a narrow pass, called the. gates of Cilicia, sufw 
ficient only to admit one chariot at a time, and 
which, had he continued to occupy the post,, 
might have easily prevented the passage of an 
skrmy. But the timid Cilician did not trust to 
arms alone for the defence of his country: hq 
sent his. beautiful queen Epyaxa to meetCyhia 
on the frontiers of Phrygia, who presented- the 
young prince, and her acknowledged liege-lord' 
and superior, with gold, silver, and other costly 
gifts ; but the greatest and most valuable of 
her presents were her youth and beauty, which^ 
it is said, she submitted to Cyrus. The Persian 
prince, after entertaining her with magniitcence 
and distinction, restored her to Cilicia by a nearer 
road. 

Cyrus added a considerable body of Greeks 
to the escort which accoiYipanied this Udy. Thtsi 
greater part of these troops arrived at Tarsuv 
before the rest of the army reached the gates of 
Citicia% Having pluhdened this large and opu<« 
lent city, they took up their residence there fo^ 
some time. During their abode in Tarsus, the 
Greeks became corrupted and' enervated with' 
luxury and prosperity ; they disdained to obey 
their commanders, nor would they contintie 
their journey* Clearchus and the Spartan se- 
nate were well acquainted with the views of Cy* 
rus ; but the design of marching to Babylon' 
was carefully concealed from the soldieH, lest 
their impatience, or their fears, might be alarm- 
ed by the prospect of such a long and dcmgerous^ 
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undertaking. But at Tarsus they discovered 
the suspicions of the deceit, and loud and licen- 
tious clamour ensued: the majesty of Cyrus 
was insulted ; they reproached the treachery of 
their generals ; and their resentment was about 
to vent itself in open sedition, when Clearchus 
by his address appeased the ferment of the 
soldiers^ ' 

He secretly communicated to Cyrus what 
part he was about to act, and his endeavours to 
make the affair take a favourable turn. He 
then openly embraced the cause of the soldiers, 
pretended that he was g^atly affected with their 
grievances, and eagerly concurred in evety mea- 
sure that seemed proper to remove them. By 
his eloquence and address, he diverted the de- 
sigh of immediate hostility. An assembly was 
convened for deliberating on the most likely and 
prodent measures to be pursued, in the present 
posture of affairs: many gave their own opi- 
nion; but others spoke according to the direc- 
tions of Clearchus. One of the counsellors, 
whose speech was heard with applause, advised 
to pack up their baggage, and to demand guides 
or ships from Cyrus, to ^cilitate their return. 
Another rose to observe the folly of this request 
from a man, whose measures they had endea- 
voured to thwart, and whose purposes they had 
attempted to defeat. They would not surely 
trust in those guides, that the enemy should give 
them ; nor could it be expected, that Cyrus would 
furnish them with ships, which were so necessary 
for the success of his expedition. It was, there- 
fore, at length unanimously resolved, that com-^ 
xnissioners should be appointed to treat with 
Cyrus; that he might either, by gnmting^ the- 



demands of the Greeks, prevail oii theln to 
accompany him, or that the Persian prince 
would permit them to return home. Cyrus, how-* 
ever, promised each of the Greeks a darick and a 
half, instead of a darick, of monthly pay, and by 
these means ail differences were adjusted. 

'This storm being appeased, they marched 
through Cilicia, passed the Euphrates, and, ad» 
vancing through the desert into the plains of Ba- 
bylon, met, near Cynaxa, the numerous and for-* 
midable army of Artaxerxes* Clearchus posted 
the Greeks neaf the river Euphrates, lest they 
should bie surrounded by the enemy* Cyrus de- 
sired him to advance opposite to the king's 
guard, because if they should be broken, the 
enemy would immediately give way on all sides* 
The Spartan general replied, that he considered 
it necessary to remain in his present situation^ 
and that he would be careful to do every thing 
in his power to make matters go well. 

This disobedience of Clearchus, and the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus, however, destroyed the for- 
tune of the day, in which the fate of Persia and the 
renown of Greece were alike involved* Clear- 
chus, by skilful evolutions, eluded the armed 
chariots and cavalry of the enemy j and the mar* 
tial appearance and acclamations of the Greeks * 
routed the opposing crowd, who could not with- 
stand or endure the sight of their regular army, 
and burnished arms. The martial sounds of their 
harmonious psans, intermixed with the clanging 
of their spears against their brazen bucklers, as« 
tonished and terrified the enemy* Artaj^erxes, 
seeing that the Greeks were every where victo- 
rious, and that none of his soldiers could oppose 
them in front, gave orders to his men to whetl 
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about, and advancing with celerity take the 
enemy in the rear. Had this design been car* 
ried mto execution^ the Greeks, in all probability) 
having prevailed in the first onset, would iinnne« 
diately have faced about, and, aninfiated by the 
joy of victory and their native ardour, have re* 
turned to charge those that attacked them in the 
rear, and gained an easy conquest. 
• But Cyrus, impatient of victory, defeated this 
deivourable prospect* Observing the tmyvement 
of his brother, he eagerly rode to meet him, ac*. 
companied only by six hundred horse* He at- 
tacked the enemy with such violence and impe^- 
tuosity, that the king's advanced guards were 
immediately thrown into confusion, and Arta^ 
gerses, their commander, was slain by the hand of 
Cyrus. Had he retreated even now, he might 
still perhaps have saved his life, and Obtained the 
kingdotn* But perceiving Artaxerxes in the 
midst of the ranks, he rushed forward with a 
Iblind instinctive fiiry, and cried out '^ I see th^ 
man." He penetrated the thick globe of the at- 
tendants of his brother, and threw his javelin at 
the breast of the king. His zeal and eagerness 
to destroy Artaxerxes, proved the ruin of himself : 
he received a severe wound in the face from an 
unknown hand, which only served to increase 
his fury. He fell, however, soon after in the 
tumultuary contest of his attendants with the 
^ards of the king^ eight of his most con{i>> 
dential friends were slain in the assault, and thus 
sealed with tlieir blood the affection and fidelity 
they entertained for a beloved master. 

In the mean while Clearchus, at the head of 
the Grecian phalanx, pursuing the fugitives, was 
carried to a considerable distance fiim Artax* 
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^Txes; whent however, he was^ven to under* 
Btandy that the baibarians had possessed them* 
selves of his camp, and perceived that, tired and 
laden with plunder, they were advancing to at- 
tack his rear, he faced about in order to receive 
them. The enemy's cavalry made various dis- 
positions until sunset for receivkig the attack of 
the Greeks; but neither the generals, nor the 
forces they commanded, durst appit>ach vdthin 
the reach of the Grecian spears. Wherever Cle* 
archus and his brave troops advancedf they fied 
with the greatest precipitation and disorder* 
Wearied nvlth marching s^;ahist an enemy that 
seemed unwilling and unable to fight, they de- 
termined, at lenglii, to return to their camp : and 
wcMidered that neither Cyras noE any of his mes- 
sa[igers appeared. 

When they arrived at the place of their en- 
carapmeiit, in the beginning of the night, they 
fouml their tents in disorder, their bagg^ige plun- 
dered, aiKl their provision destroyed or sp^it* 
Cyrus had provided four hundi'ed carriages of 
wine and floury as a resource in time of need ; 
and the loss of these was chiefly regretted by the 
Greeks. The troops of Artaxerxes had rifled 
the carriages ; and Uie Greeks, whom the sudden 
{q>pearance of the enemy had not allowed to dine, 
were under the necessity also of passing the 
night without supper. They were likewise 
extremiely exhausted by the exertions and fatigue 
of a laborious day, and perplexed in their minds 
by their uncertainty of the fate of their allies. 

At the approach of day, they prepared to 

move their camp, and received intelligence by 

certain messengers of the death of Cyrus. They 

were also acquainted by them, that Arixus, the 

Vol. IV. F 
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new commander of the Persian ifoopi belonging 
to Asia minor, had assembled hia £brces in their 
former encamptoent, where, he purposed to con- 
tinue during that day, in order that the Greeks 
might have time to join him ; but if they delayed, 
he intended to march the next morning towards 
Ionia* As soon as ^ the consternation of the 
Greeks was somewliat subsided, ^ Would to Hea* 
ven," said Clearchus^ " that Cyrus were alive t 
but, since he is not, let Anscus know, that we 
have conquered the troops T>f Artaxerxes^ and 
that, as there is no enemy to resist our arms, if he 
will come hither we wiU place him on the Per* 
sian throne*" 

The next mornings however, heralds arrived 
from Artaxerxes, amongst whom was Philinus, 
a fugitive Greek, and esteemed by Tissaphemes* 
This man, speaking £:>r his colleagues, command- 
ed them in the king's name, to l&y down their 
amis, and to beg the monarch's pardon at the 
gate of his pavilion* This demand was heard 
with universal indignation. One desired him 
to tell the king to come and take them ; whilst 
another observed, that it was better to die than 
to deliver up their arms* Xenophon ^x)ke to 
the following effect : ^' You see, O Philinus, that 
we have nothing left, bt^t our arms and our va* 
lour* Whilst we possess the one, we can avail 
ourselves of the other. But should we be in*> 
duced to deliver up our arms, we shall be obliged 
to surrender our persons* • Think not, there* 
fore, that we will throw away the only^dvati* 
tages we enjoy. On the contrary, be assured, 
that, relying on our weapons, and our valours 
we mil dispute with you the advantages which 
you possess." These sentiments of Xenophon 
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inre enforced by Clearchus and the rest of the 
army ; and Philinud, unable to discover the im- 
xnediate designs of the Greeks, returned with hia 
colleagues to the Persian camp* 

In the mean time, Ariscus sent depuUes to in* 
form. the Greeks, that there were many Persians 
of greater consideration than himself, who would 
not permit him to be their king. He desired 
they Would join him with all expedition ; and 
observed, that,* if they delayed, he woukl returti 
with all haste to Ionia. The army, therefore, 
imimediately marched, in order of battle, to the 
encampment of ArisBU3. A mutual alliance^ 
was entered into between the Persian and Gre- 
cian . conlmanders, by which they bound them- 
•elves to perform to. each other the duties of 
fiuthful and . affectionate confederates. This 
treaty being ratiiied by a solemn sacrifice, tliey 
deliberated on the plan of their intended journey ; 
and it was at length detennined) that instead 
of J traversing the desolated country, through 
which they had passed, their course should be 
directed northwards, where they might hope to 
avoid the desert, acquire provision, in plenty^ 
and cross the great rivers, which diminish near 
their source, with less difficulty and danger. It 
was also resolved, to perform their first marches 
with as much expedition as possible, that they 
might get out of the reach of the king's troops. 
. It is evident, that the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a flight; but fortune directed 
them more gloriously^ The Grecian firmness 
and epurage had a powerful effect on the coun.* 
aeis oif Artaxerxes, who sent heralds the day 
following to treat with them about a truce. Tis- 
sapherfies^ io the name of the King, concluded 
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that agFeement with the Greeks, which proved 
so calamitous but honourable to them, in the 
consequences that ensued, llie satrap engaged^ 
on the part of his master, to furnish them with 
provision, to procure them friendly treatment 
in the countries through which they passed, and 
to conduct them faithfoUy into Greece. On the 
other hand, the Greeks covenanted, that they 
would abstain from ravaging the terrkoriea of 
Artaxerxes, and that they wouki pay for xif 
supplies that were granted them. 

Tissaphemes, however, though he had pro* 
mised to hasten his return from the king, delay- 
ed twenty days. During this time, the Persians 
avdled ^emselves of the opportiHiity of prac- 
tising with Ariseus. That barbarian, by the al- 
lurements of rewards, or the dread of punish- 
ment, but still more, perhaps, by the warm soli* 
citation of his relations and friends, was totally 
detached from the interest of his Grecian allies. 
Previous to the arrival of Tissaphemes, the 
Greeks greatly suspected the designs of Ariaeus; 
but no sooper did the satrap return, than the 
two Persian armies encamped together. For 
some time, however, no open hostility was com- 
mitted, and the Greeks, according to treaty, were 
furnished with a market. But Tissaphemes 
endeavoured to increase the difficulties of their 
journey, and led them, by many windings and 
turnings, through the canals and marshes be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Having^ arrived on the banks of the river Za- 
batus, which flows eastward from the mountains 
of Media, the Grecian generals, and particularly 
Clearchus, who had long seen and lamented the 
unfortunate jealousies^ that had arisen between 
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the Greeks and Persians^ proposed a conference 
of the commanders, that they might explain and 
remove the obstacles of agreement. This mea- 
sure was agreeable to all, and, theiiefore, was im« 
mediately acceded to. Five generals, and twen- 
ty captains of the Greeks, accordingly, repaired 
to the camp of Tissaphemes: only two hun- 
dred soldiers followed them« under pretence of 
going to market. The Grecian generals, Clear- 
chus, Menoii, Agias, Proxenus, and Socrates, 
were conducted into the apartment of the sa- 
trap. This separation occasioned distrust; 
which was heightened by obsei*ving, that the 
barbarians were provided with arms. Soon 
after, upon a signsd being given, those without; 
the camp were cut to pieces, and the generals 
apprehended* 

When the Greeks, in their encampment, had 
received intelligence of the treacherous conduct 
of the Persians, they ran to their arms, and ex- 
pected an immediate assault. The cowardly 
barbarians, however, instead of attempting to 
accomplish their designs by open and honourable 
war, continued to employ artifice and perfidy. 

They sent Ariaeus, Arteazus, and Mithridates^ 
persons of great credit with Cynis, to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and with them three hundred Perw 
sians clad in complete aimour. When they 
drew near to the Greeks, a herald proclaimed, 
that if any of their generals or captains were 
present, they should ^ advance, and be made ac- 
-quainted with the pleasure of Artaxerxes. Chei- 
Tisophusthe Spartan, who, next to Clearchus, 
had hitherto commanded the army, was absent 
with a party of foreigners. But Cleanor, the 
Orchomenian> and Sophonetus the St^mpha- 
F3 
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Han, die only remaining generals, cautiously pro- 
ceeded from the camp, accompanied by. Xeno- 
phon the Athenian, a volunteer in the army* 
who was desirous of hearing tidings of his fiiend 
Proxenus* 

When they arrived within hearing of the bar* 
barians, Arisus said, ^ Clearchus, O Grecians, 
having been found guilty of perfidy and treason, 
has been punished with death* Menon and 
Proxenus, who discovered his designs, are ho- 
noured and rewarded. The king demands your 
arms, which are now his property, since they 
belonged to Cyrus, who was his vassal." To 
this Cleanor replied, in the name of the rest, 
and reproached him with perfidy, for having 
betrayed the friends and benefactors of Cyrus 
his master ; and for co-operating with the enemy 
of that prince, the treacherous and impious Tis- 
saphernes. Ariseus attempted to defend himself 
from this accusation, by alleging the criminal 
conduct of Clearchus : upon which Xenophon 
observed, *' If Clearchus were guilty of perjury, 
he has suffered justly. Byt where are Proxe- 
nus and Menon, who are your benefactors, and 
our commanders? Since they are friends to both 
parties, let them be sent, to advise us what is 
be^t to be done." To this request, so reason- 
able and just as it appeared, the barbarians could 
make no answer ; and Jiaving conferred a while 
together, they departed to their camp. . Their 
mean duplicity in this interview sufficiently in- 
dicated the unhappy fate of the Grecian com- 
manders, who were kept for some time in close 
confinement, and afterward sent to.Artajcerx^ 
by whom they were commanded to be put to 
•deaXh., 
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CHAP. XII. 

The Affcdrn of Greece^frxmi the Commencement of the 
. memorable Metr^at oftlie Ten Thousand Greeks un» 
der Xenophan^ to the Peace of jintalcidas. , 

THE terror and alarm, which had hitherto 
prevailed in the Grecian camp, were now 
converted into consternation and despair. The 
afflictions of the Greeks seemed completed, by 
the dreadful catastrophe that had befallen their 
unfortunate commanders* They were twelve 
hundred miles distant from their native land ; 
without friends, and without allies ; hemmed in 
by rivers and mountains, which now appeared as 
so many insurmountable barriers ; and threaten* 
ed by famine, and the resentment of & treacherous 
and perfidious enemy. They reflepted, that it 
was dangerous to depart, but still more danger- 
ous to remain. Provision could only be. pro* 
cured by the point of the sword. Every coun- 
try would be hostile to them, and when they had 
conquered one enemy, anoth^ would be i^eady 
to receive them. They had no cavalry to pur- 
sue the barbarians in their flight, or to elude 
their pursuit : victory itself would be almost 
fruitless ; but defeat would be certain ruin. 

These considerations, together with the fan- 
cied inspiration of a dream, impelled Xenophoa 
ta undertake, amidst the general dejection and 
dismay, the care of his own and of the publick 
safety. An assembly of the captains being con- 
vened, he represented to them faithfully the 
present situation of theur affwrs, but exhorted 
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them, at the same time, not to suffer them- 
selves to fdll into despair. In every circum- 
stance fortitude will afford relief. The bar- 
barians had deceived but not conquered them. 
Their trwicherous behaviour had made theni 
odious and detestable to Heafen and to men. 
The gods^he said, were the umixres of the con- 
test, and would not fail, by their assistance and 
protection, to make the cause of justice and va- 
lour prevail over the mere superiority of sti*ength 
aiid' numbers. 

Xenophon having communicated these senti- 
mients to his hearers, the principal oflkers of the 
army were tiext assembled, to whom he address- 
ed a simikr discourse. Every argument that 
religion, philosophy, and experience, could sug- 
gest, were urged by him, to encourage' them to 
expect success from their own bravery and the 
favour of Heaven, and to disdain any- offers of- ac- 
commodation fhom meti, whose perfidious fiiend- 
ship had been more hurtfol thaii their open en- 
mifty. They all applauded the sentiments of the 
Athenian ; and Cheirisophils, the: Spartan gene^ 
ral, exhorted them, without Ides of time, to elect 
comtnanders in the riDom of those whom they 
had lost. Timasion, Xanthicles, Cleanor, Phi- 
lystai^, succeeded the late gen^als, and Xeno* 
phon supplied the place of ft^xentis. They de- 
termined to disencumber themselves of <all^ unne- 
cessary baggage, which might infi{>ede their 
march, and to explore the sources of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Their anny was inteikied 
to be fonned into the shape -of a^ hoHow square, 
and thus^to oppose the valour of th^eir battsdions^ 
on every side, to the enemy. - • 

The Greeks consumed the greater part of the 
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day in preparations for their departure; and, 
in the afternoon, hanng crossed the Zabatus, 
the troops pursued their journey, in the disposi- 
tion already mentioned. They had not, how- 
ever, proceeded far, when the Persian archers 
and sltngers began to harass the rear of the army. 
To repel these light skirmishers was no very 
easy matter, but to attack them, without suffer- 
ing in the assault x^onsiderable loss, was a thing 
impossible. They could not be overtaken by the 
heavy-armed soldiers, or even by the targe- 
teers in a little time ^ and the'^enemy could not be 
pursued, without part of the army being cut ofH 
Xenophon, however, made an attempt, but many 
^of bis men were wounded, and he brought his 
troops back to the camp disheartened and dis- 
graced* 

The Greeks now found the want of cavalry 
and of light-armed soldiers. They therefore 
equipped fifty of their baggage horses ; and two 
hundred Rhodians were drawn from the ranks, 
who furnished themselves with slings and leaden 
balls, which they threw twice as fiu* as the stones 
iemployed by die baibarians. Of these men, 
fifty were mounted, and provided with buff coats 
and corslets ; and Lycius, an Athenian, was ap- 
pointed to command them. The utility of these 
preparations was soon visible, when the enemy 
renewed the assault, with a thousand horse, and 
four thousand slingers. The Persian detach- 
ment had no sooner approached within the reach 
of darts, than the horsemen of Lycius fell ftiri- 
ously on them, and they fled in scattered disor- 
der. The Greeks putsiung, took many prison- 
ers, and in order to treatc the greater horror 
in the minds of these cowardly and perfidious 
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enemies, the bodies of the riain were teiriblf 
mangled* 

, After these advajitages* they continued their 
march along the hanks of the Tigris mi the 
western boundaries of. Media, where thef met 
with mmy rich and populous vilkge^, that sup* 
plied th«m with pteiitjf of provision; and they" 
soon aj^pcoached the mountains qf the Cardu* 
chians,. whiere the cavaliy of the enemy could no 
longer annoy them* The Tigris, on their leftii 
was so deep and rapid,- that the passs(ge ai^ared 
absolutely insurn^oitfitable :-. and nevertheless) 
it was thought. ' necessany to pass the riven 
Whit^t the <^reei» were- in ^uApejise wliat course 
to pursue, a ceitain Rbodian- undertook- to deli'* 
ver them out of their perplexity* oft condition 
that they would give him a talent, as a rew«4 
ibr his • trouble. B^ing a^ked what' materials, he 
shpukl want for his: purpose, he told them thegc 
must get two thousand l^athetn bags, which 
m^ht be procured by flaying the^ sheep, goatsi 
9^n, and asses, wMoh the country afforded in 
great numbers. The skina xnust be blown, ha^ 
tened at the ends, and tied together by the girtha 
belonging to the dumpter horses, then covered 
with fascines, and lastly with earth. <^ I shall 
make use," said he, << of stones instead of an- 
chors., Every hag will bear two men, who will 
be prevented from slipph^g by means of the fes- 
cines and earth) and .they will be wafted across 
the river by tlie rapidity of the curr^t, with 
very litde labour to themselves." 

This ingenious contrivance was highly ap^ 
proved, but not carried into execution; as the 
Qreeks received intelligence, that the road 
through the country of the Carduchians would 
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vinces of ATinenia* ; Thither, thei^fore, they 
marched^ regardless of tlie report that a 'him-» 
dred thousand Persians had been defeated, and 
cut to pieces, by those fierce barbarians. When 
the Gi^eeks approached, the Cardiichiatis betook 
themselves to Uteir fastnesses, and left the houses 
and village^ in theplsun totiie niercy of the in^ 
vaders» The troops <tid no injury, but they 
could bot procure, by- their ^ inoffensive beha-^ 
viour and invitations of peace, the friendship of 
those men,'whd were the common enemies of 
the Greeks, of th^ Persians, aUd of the whc^e 
human race* £very opportixmty ' w^s taken to 
impei(te the march of the army. They were not 
prepared for a close engagement, but they ex-' 
celled all' other natk^s In the use and strength 
of their bows, whidi were three cubits long^ 
and which they bent by pifessing the lower part 
with the foot. The arrows were nearly as long 
as the bows, and their'points were so shao'p, that 
they would pierce the firmest shields and cors- 
lets. Their superior knowledge in tactk^s, and 
their valour, were fiilly employed by the Greeks, 
in repelling or eluding the attacks of these dan- 
gerous enemies^ who did more hiM to the Greeks 
in seven days, than the Persians did in as many 
weeks. 

At length, however, they anwed at the river 
Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Arme^ 
nia;'and during the^nionth of January,- the 
Greeks tr^rsed^the fruitfol plains of that 
country. Teribazus, ^he Persian governor of 
the province, entered iiito a treaty with the ge- 
nerals, to supply them with provision, provided 
they abstained from hostilities; but he having 
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treacheroaalf broken (he treaty^ the Greeks had 
immediate recourse to arms, pursued the perfi* 
dious governor, and plundered his camp. The 
day following, a more dangerous occurrence 
befel them. Being obliged to encamp in the 
open air, without fiire and victuals, the snow fell 
in such quantities during the night, that the 
men with their arms were completely covered. 
Some lost their sight by th^ glare of the snow,- 
and others were so benumbed with the piercing 
coldness of the north wind, that they were de* 
prived of the use of their hands and feet. Xe* 
nophon could scarcely keep the tuen in motion, 
who, laying themselves down, protested they 
would go no farther, but die there. They en- 
deavoured to defend their eyes from the effect 
of the snow, by wearing something of a darkish 
hue before them; while condnud motion pre* 
served the feet during the day,. and in the night 
they were stripped bare. 

They next approached the country of the 
Taochians, who, being alarmed with the report 
of an unknown enemy, abandoned the villages 
in the plain, and, with their wives, children, 
and cattle, betook themselves tci the mountains. 
Their provision also had been carried thither $ 
insomuch, that the Greeks found themselves un« 
der the necessity of attacking those fastnessest 
The barbarians endeavoured to defend them- 
selves, by rolling lai^e stones down the preci« 
pices on the invaders; but lyhen these missile 
weapons were exhausted, the Greeks made them-* 
selves masters of the heights, and the women 
threw first their children down the rocks, and 
then themselves. This frantic act of despair 
was followed by the men ; and the Greeks took 
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'ber of sheep, oxen, and asses* 

The army then proceeded, with great celerity 
through the bleak and dreary country of the 
Chalybeans ; in which part of dieir journey they 
marched about one hundred and fifty miles in 
seven days. The Chalybeans were the fiercest 
nation in all those parts : they had linen corslets, 
greaves, and helmets for their defence ; a short 
Sdchion was hung at their gii'dle; an^ they 
made use of pikes fifteen cubits in length, with 
*wh1ch they attacked an enemy. At the approach 
'of the Greeks, they were so far from betraying 
any symptom of fear or of flight, that they sung 
and danced. They boldly defended their vil- 
lages and property ; and the Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply from this warlike but inhospitable 
people. 

They now passed the river Harpasus, which 
'divides the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythians ; and met ynth no opposition during 
their journey through the country of this latter 
people. When they had arrived on the top of 
mount Theches, a place held in particular de- 
motion by the inhabitants, the vanguard alarm- 
ed the rest of their army with their acclama- 
tions. Xenophon, who commanded the rear, 
hearing the noise, concluded that the army was 
attacked by an enemy, aiid therefore advanced 
with all expedition to the assistance of their 
comrades. But having arrived hearer, they 
were seized with the most pleasing sensations, 
when their ears were saluted from every quarter 
with the repetition, " The sea! the seal" They 
were filled with transports of tumultuary joy, 
sX the sight of an object which they bad so long 
Vol. IV. G 
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wished in min ; it recall^ to their mii>ds moiv 
distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents^ their friends, their relatioi^s, their coun- 
try, and every thing near ^nd dear to them. 
The soldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 
each .other, and then their commanders; the 
sympathetic affection was communicated to the 
whole army, and became so great, that a mo- 
nument of stones was reared on the occasion. 
This^ mount was covered with the arms of bar- 
barians, and was intended as a trophy of their 
memorable march through so many hostile and 
populous nations. 

The distant prospect of Uie Euxine sea, which 
•they had now. discovered, occasioned the Greeks 
to forget that they were nearly sixty miles from 
it, and that the territory which intervened con- 
sisted of the trackless forests of the Macronians, 
and the abnupt -fOid intiic^te windings of the 
ColcUan mcnintaias* By means, however,' of a 
.person among the Grecian Uug^teers, who un- 
derstood' the language of the barbarians, and 
had beencuried when « youth to Athens, where 
he had served as a slave, they were enabled to 
hoM friendly intercourse with the Macronians, 
who supplied them with provi^on, and con- 
ducted them, in three days^ tpthe western fron- 
tier of Colchos. 

The Colchians, being at enmity with the colo- 
nies of the Greeks, that flourished on the shores 
of the Etixine sea, occupied the heights, and 
prepared to dispute Uieir pas^sge. If the Greeks 
' should advance against them in the form of a 
pJialanx*, Xenophon was sensible that the in- 

y 
♦ The phalanx was a company, and frequently the 
whole body of an army, arranged in such order, that their 



eqoalities of tlie groufid wotild break (he ranks 
of the Greeks, aivi the centre becoming dtsor- 
dered) the enemy, by means, of their superior 
numbers^ would outreach either wing' of the 
army. It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex- 
tend the phalanx in front ; and there being very 
few men left in fife, the front of the Greeks 
would*ncarly equal Uiat of the Cokhtans : but 
it wsls afterward found necessary to divide the 
heavy-armed men into cont|janies of a hundred' 
each, and that every divit^iotl should compose a 
separate coltkmn; In this form attacking the 
enemy, they completely routed' them; and no\^ 
found themselves withm two dbtys march of the 
Euxine sea, and' no enemy able to oppose their 
passage thither. 

Amidst the formidable hostility of numerous* 
nadons, that inhabited the banks of the Euxine, 
several Grecian cities arose at different inter*- 
vals; which enlrvehed' the? gloom of barbarism^ 
and displayed the superiority and glory of arts* 
and arms. None however, was more ancient 
or more renowned than Sinope, situated on a 
narrow isthmus, annexing a fertile peninsula to 
the province of Paphbtgonia. This city had 
sent out many colonies to different parts of* the. 

strength was almost mcredtble, and th«y could endare any 
sKock^ howtfyeir violent. Polibios describes the phalanjc: 
as a square battalion of pikemen, consisting of sixteen in- 
flank and five hundred in front. The soldiers stood so 
close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank extended 
three feet beyond the front <Jf the battalidn. Those who 
were too- ftr ttistant fitjm the fr(Jnt to render any scrvicfc 
wUh their pikes, ooudied them on the «bo«dders of therai 
that stood before them« and the pikes being l<>cked.toge« 
t)ier in file» they pressed forwaid to the. suf^osl of tlte» 
front. PotterU Gr, Antiq.^ 
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cast and west, in one of which, named Thipei^ 
zus, or Trebisond, the Greeks met a friendly 
reception, after they had spent more than a year^ 
in almost continual travelling and warfare. 

After staying here for some time, and cele- 
brating, with much pomp apd festivity, the 
gymnastic games and exercises peculiar to the^ 
Grecian nation, Cheirisophus was dispatched to 
the Hellespont, to procure ships from Anaxibius, 
the Spartan admiral in that sea. Several weeks 
elapsed, and they heard nothing of Cheiiiso-' 
phus, or of any assistance from the Spartan, 
admiral* They, however, collected' such a num- 
ber of vessels, as might serve to transport to. 
Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
baggage ; while the strength of the army pasaedr 
by land. 

Afler remaining here for some time, to dis*. 
pose of the booty they had acquired, to procure 
necessaries, and to review their army, which was 
found to consist of eight thousand six hundred 
men, the rest havjng perished by fatigue, war,, 
cold, and sickness, they pursued their journey 
through the country of the Mosynxcians. The 
^rmy next proceeded through the districts of the 
Chalybians, and arrived in the country of the 
Tyberenians, who treated the Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted them with 
much kindness and civility to the city of Coty- 
ora, a colony of the Sinopians. 

It might have been expected, that the Greeks, 
having arrived among their friends and rela- 
tions, would have been disposed to enjoy, in 
peace and security, the fruits of their past la- 
bours and dangers : ami if they were not in- 
clined to expose themselves to the hostilities of 
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the inhabitatnts of Fnphlagoida and Btthynhr, 
tb^y might ho^e waited until ships had arrired 
from Sinope and He»|clea} or from the Spartan 
adnnrai in the Helkapont ; but h is a more dif* 
ficuk matter to conquer, the passions^ than to 
overcome an external enemy* The nearer they 
approached their native- country, in the more 
real danger did their apparent security imdive 
them. Th^ had bafikd, dui-Ing the course of 
a long and laborious^ journey, the open attacks 
and insi^us GondUct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they had traversed ; but the air 
of a Grecian colony dissolved the (^cipline and 
unibn, which the' fear of the enemy had hitherto 
preserved. While in the east^ the Greeks had 
acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began to feel the fts^l effects of their {Provincial 
distinctions. Separate interests and opposite 
designs influenced tlie army : the wealthy were 
ded^rou» of returning to thei^ native country ; 
ivhile those who had accumulated no riches^ 
proposed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks 
and barbaHans» The generis of the army hekl 
in contem^ the troops that served u'bder them ; 
whilst the soldiers clamoured against and in- 
sulted their commanders. 

Xenc^hon, whose designs and intentions have 
been fully justified by himself, was ambitious of 
formmg a settlement of Grecians- on the coast 
of the Euxine, whicif might soon render itself 
superior to all the other colonies in that neigh- 
bourhood, ot perhaps^ to any in Asia. On th6 
southern shores of the Euxine, there were many 
hu^e and majestic forest trees, wonderfully 
adapted to the building of ships. There were 
also convenient harbours for .vessels, and the 
G2 
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neiglibouring tefritory abounded with flax, iron^ 
and every other commodity necessary for raising^ 
and supporting a naval power. But this ooble 
design, which might have been extremely useful 
and honourable to the army, was defeated by 
the mean distrust of the enemies of Xenophon. 
They accused him of forming wild and danger^ 
ous schemes ; and insinuated that his intentions 
were to keep the soldiers from home, that they 
might continue his dependants ; and, while they 
risked their own safety, procure for him fame 
and fortune. 

Whilst they remained at Heraclea, Cheiriso-> 
phus returned with vessels fiDm the Spartan 
admiral, but the number was not sufficient ^r 
transporting the whole army. Chagrined at' 
this disappointment, and discontented with the 
conduct of their commanders, the. troops formed 
a rash and dangerous project of dividing into 
separate bodies, and of prosecutkig their jour« 
ney through Bithynia to Byzantium, a distance 
of two hundred miles. In this expedition the 
Greeks lost above a thousand men ; but the de- 
struction #ouki have been much greater, had 
not the generous actfvity of Xenophon induced 
him to lead his own troops in the same direc- 
tion that those pursued who had weakly deserted 
his standard. Cheirisophus died soon after, and 
the chief command devolving on Xenophon, he 
conducted them safe to Bysantium. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the 
mutinous spirit of the Grecian soldiers was 
again in ferment y and their behaviour terrified 
the inhabitants of those countries. The Lace« 
dsmonian garrison in the city feared the assist- 
ance of such dangerous allies $ and Phamabazusy 
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Ihe Persian satrap, alarmed for the safety of his. 
province, made proposals to Anaxibius, to have 
tbem removed into Europe* Allured by the- 
iHibes of the satrap, Anaxibius and his succes-^ 
8or Aristarchus made promises to the Greeks, 
vhich they had neither the inclination nor abi« 
lity to perform^ The troops, enraged at this 
disappointment, and at the treachevy of the. 
Spartan commandersi would have attacked^ and, 
plundered Byzantium, had not the authority and^ 
the prudence of Xenophon restrained them* 

He besoi^ht them with tears and entreaties^ 
not to sully the honour they had acquired by a. 
campiugn ever . memorable, and for a retreat? 
conducted through so many hostile and barba^ 
rous nations* They had already attempted toi 
dethrone the Persian monarch ; and if they also^ 
should excile the resentment of Sparta, what, 
would be the consequejice but the destruction o£ 
themselves ? Athens, in the height of he^p splen- 
dour and power^ sovereign of all the islands^ 
possessed of a gr^t number of cities both in, 
Asia and Europe, with an. armaiacieiit of four, 
hundred gaUies, and an. immense re^venue and 
sum in her treasury, had not been#able to oppose, 
the arms and the power of Sparta* If, therefore,, 
they attacked Byzantium^ they assaulted the do- 
minions of a people, whose valour was irresisuble^ 
and whose ven^geauc^ it was impossible, for. them, 
to avoid* 

These arguments, repressed the mutinous dis* 
position. of the Greeks for the present; but na« 
thing could have restnu^ed them long fronv 
attempting enterprises of a similar nature, had. 
not an occasion presented itself of employing, 
their dangerous activity in the service of Seu- 
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thee, a bold amd micoe^elbl ad^Wltl}fef^ otlovmii 
Thrcu:e. The fiAfier of Seutlies, whose meme' 
vntA Mfesad^ reigned over some of the inhfr- 
]>itatits on the European shores of the Euxme^ 
andPropontis ; but his subjects expelling him hotbr 
his dominions, he sought refuge with Medocus, 
king of Ae Odrysians, the most powerful tribe 
of upper Thrace* Medocus, having been long^ 
connected mth the (amity of Seuthes by the ties 
of hospitality, generously entertained the fether; 
and after the death of M^sades, extended Ioa be» 
nevolence to his son ; but the young prince, be- 
ing, of an independent spirit, requested M^doctis* 
to grant him horses and soldfers, that he might' 
attempt to regain the possession of his patemal' 
(forainions* 

He also sent taXenophon,Medo9ades, a Thra^ 
cian, who, undei*standihg the Ore^k lianguf^, 
served him in the capacity of ah* ambassadior.' 
The terms of the treaty were, that every soldier 
should have a cycicene (about eighteen shillRigs- 
sterling,^ the captuns two cycicenes, and thti 
generah fcur, of monthly pay; Their -designs 
being communicated to the army, the Grecian' 
commdnders with their troops set forward for 
the camp of Scathes. They amved there after 
sunset ; and about midnight the whole army was 
in motion. It was in the middle of winter, and 
a deep snow covered the ground. The Tlnti* 
cians, clothed in skins of foxes, were sufficiently' 
prepared for this nocturnal expedition ; but the 
Greeks suffered much. The rapidity of their 
rtifetx:hf however, with the certain prospect of 
success, made the cold to be iess felt* They^ 
bumedy plundered, and destroyed, wherever 
thfey arrived: the ravages and destruction, i»- 
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tfeed, of that bloody night, su£Eident]y represent: 
the uniform scene of cruelty, by which Seuthes, 
in a few weeks, compelled into submission the 
inhabitants of the territory between the Euxine 
and Propontis* This tenitory, however, which, 
was the^ most valuable part of the doimnions of 
his &tiier, could not satisfy his ambition.. la 
the space of two months he had extended his, 
possessions several days march from liie sea*- 
His numerous but unskilful enemies, fighting 
singly, were successively subdued ; and the tribes, 
whom he had vanquished increased the numbee 
and the strength of his army* The Odryuans 
flocked to his standard '^ and the grovring pros* 
perity of his fortune not seeming to require the 
support, inclined him to neglect the services of 
his Grecian auxiliaries*. The ungrateful, levity 
of the ThraciaK^ vras encouraged to thia act by 
the insinuation of a fugitive Greeks who strong* 
ly exhorted his master ta defraud his country-- 
men of their pay, and to deliver himself fit>m. 
their importunities by dismissing them his ser- 
vice. Seuthes, however, was amid to proceed 
so &r: he lost his honoui;, without saving his, 
money ; and ibe Grecian generals had soon aa 
opportunity to reproach him fiar his perfidy and 
ingratitude. They were called away to engage.- 
in a more honourable vrar^ which the resentm^t 
of Artaxevxefr i^;ainst the presumption of the 
Spartans, for supporting, the unfortunate rebelUoa 
of Cyrus, had kindled* 

AAer the; downfid of the Athenian greatness*, 
several circumstances contributed^to render Per* 
sia an. enemy to the Spartans. The sovereignty 
(hey poseessed over all Greece, the conquests they 
bad made on the coasts of Asia) the ext^t and 
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pi«Heilftl6nce of th«ir mmd pawtt, and, abtnr© 
ally tbeip otiten' p&rtidfttXton in thcr robeffioi 06 
Cypus^ excited t%% re«enttff«iit of the Peniaiil 
nu>tmrGh; Their' p6wfef rendered theitt the* ri*i 
valy but their aBMitattCse of Cyrus m«de them? 
the enemfi of ArtaarerxeB* He thereforii re*' 
solved to chastise their auddcity, and conima- 
nieated his intentions td TSssiphefnes, who watf 
sent to the* possession cChift heredka/f > pMrvittee 
in Cana, ahd had all th& pi^dpei^y at'Cyma. 
bestowed ot^ ki^' i^ bis recent fidelity and' 
swvjees* 

He was aldo comtniAddl to eixecnii^ the ven* 
geonce of thei king u|K)h< tlfe cities in Asia thftt 
belonged to the Spartai^* eofi(yti(i6nWeaIl^. UH 
therefore attaclcedi #1thoi^ «)y liii^i^lki^s df 
deciding "w^, the Jfilolit^is r ^»i4^* tk<fe^ setoj^ 
'nhla#niibiisEUs'€inte«ed iMd'hi|l^^'vfe#«i aftd'cdHeur^ 
red in afl'Hia measiSt^. l^e Ltksbdtoiofoianf 
gaHison^ iMippeMed bjrUhe townsmen^ reeisted 
the enen^ and delbidefdtiitenKrefveswitk great 
cooi-age. Tftejry howe^r,*. sent to- Ilao^fetiicni/ 
and eaiti6sftljr sbUcitai such a re^fifordement of 
troops^ as^ilgi^en^e'tbt^m to'repei the etietnyy 
and retain posiiesslofi^ of tlieircRifeSr 

The Spaotaii senate, that'they^ might nol be^ 
waliUng in alfbrdmfg their aTlies every necessary 
assistances levied widiout* delay Ml army of fiyc^ 
thousand Pelopemnesisin troops, -and three hun- 
dred Athenian horseimen. Thiinbron, the SpaJv 
tan, obtained the command of these fortes, and 
h«^ orders, as soon a» he fotived in .Eolia, to 
tafce the Gfeekii into his^rty who had engaged 
in- th^ expedition nndir Cyrus^ ind were noi»* 
etnployed'iii th6-idisfaonourable service of an un-r 
gt«^JefnH)dirbarta0ir The perfidy and* nieanncs» 
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jdtthe C»iidQct of Sieuth^s, yfhOf thoi^h a prince, 
stained bis ong^uia} manners of a Thracian rob- 
4ier» n^ade the proposal gf joining his forces to 
those i>f Tbimbron, very ;^reeaWe to Xepo- 
libon* Six thousand men, tb^for^9 who were the 
"renefable i^emains of £upi army that had suffered 
;so many hardships and ctoPg^ers, ranged them* 
sebss under the standard of Sparjta. 

Thimbron of^s^d the. campaign against the 
•fieutenant of Ariazcrxes, and was at first suc« 
icessfal. . He took or regained the towns of Per- 
^;am^S9 Teuthcania^ HaUsamia, Myrina, Cyme, 
-and Grynium ; bal Ihe wails, of l^ssa, a strpng 
4awn in the Tix^ ^fea^d ^yery effort for its 
tttduotion* The vigilant gjeariaHH ^s^i&^d by 
ithe infaabittfita of.tlie.^b^, pwde ; a vigorous 
vsaily, vepeMftd the: faestegiag an;^yi and bgmed, 
4>r othervrise d^tioyed their irorks. The Greek 
4roop8r compoeedof a- aaotley assemblage fix;>m 
almost einery G«ec|an conamuoity, c^td only be 
restrained from licentiousness, by c^i>fttant action 
.and uniaternipted victory- Their mutinous spi- 
A made tbera.exlTemely gnrndable notoi>ly to 
^each other, but to^ the Greeks of Asia. Com- 
plaint was tiierefore.made.tQ the Lacedemonian 
gov^TMidnt, of tiie lapacHy of the. troops, whose 
mlence was ascribed to the wealgp^s of thege- 

«eraU 

In cidnseqiienoe of these rcprewo^aUons, Thim- 
•bfon was deprived of the com^^nd, and dis- 
graced, and tiie Spartana aj^pointed Der^yllidas 
to be his auocessorr This mao was. possessed of 
very fertile resources, and without changing his 
principles could vary his conduct. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exact the obedience 
<rf the soldiers ; and to the qualifications of a 
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-general, added the reputalkm of being the heft 
engineer of lus time. The machines of war, 
wluch Dercyllidas invented or impnived, occa- 
sioned the reduction of Larissa in a little time ^ 
and such was the luindity x>f his conquests^ and 
the moderate use he made of victory, that the 
one recommended him to the Spartan senate, 
while the other endeared him to the colonies of 
Asia. Their taxes were diminished ; their com- 
plaii^ heard with cstfidour; and thw difieiv 
ences decided by him with the most impartial 
justice. Disdaining the cruel and arbitrary con- 
duct of his predecessors, he imposed no oppres- 
sive exactions on the peaceful citizens and hus* 
bandmen ; and that he might not incommode 
and burden the subjects and allies of Sparta with 
the maintenance of his troops, he marched into 
Bithynia, and there fixed his quarters for the 
winter, where the valour of Xenophon and his 
brave followers had lately s{N!ead the terror of 
the Grecian name. 

Commissioners weve sent early in the spring 
from Sparta, to inspect the affairs of Asia, and, 
provided their observations concurred with the 
favourable testimonies they had already received, 
respecting the administration -of Dercyllidas, the 
Lacedxmonian commonwealth empowered them 
to prolong his authority for another year. When 
the comn^issioners were arrived at Lampsacus, 
where the army was then assembled, they as- 
sured the soldiers, that the Spartan republick en- 
tertained as high a sense of their meritorious 
conduct during the last year, as they had- seen 
reason to condemn their former behaviour. One 
of the captains informed them, that however 
:great xhight be the difference of the present. 
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compared with the former conduct 6f the troofiS) 
the contrast between the two generals, Thimbron 
and DercfUidas, was still more remarkable* 
The Spartan commissioners then visited the 
neighbouring towns of i&oUs and Ionia, which 
they found in a mpst flourishing and happy con- 
dition. 

Though Ttssaphemes had conducted a nu« 
merous and powerful army into upper Asia^ his 
indolence and dilatory conduct enabled the Gre- 
cian general to attempt other enterprises* Am- 
bassadors had been sent to Sparta from the 
Greds: col(Kues that inhabited the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, requesting the assistance of the Lace- 
daemonians against the bari»artans of the adjoin- 
ing territoiy, who greatly disturbed and injured 
them* The inactivity, therefore, of the Persian 
governor, acffording an opportunity to Dercylli- 
das, he marched his trcx>ps to the protection of 
those industrious and distressed Creeks. The 
Chersonesus was one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated territories of the ancient « world. In 
Its extent, which was little more than seven hun« 
dred square miles, it contained eleven rich and 
flourishing cities, and several commodious har- 
bours. Its situation, however, was such, that 
it joined the country of the fiercest tribes in 
Thrace, who £aiiled not, on every occasion, to 
make inroads into this, otherwise happy teni* 
tory» and to plunder the possessions of th^ 
Greeks. 

• Dercyllidas was sensible, Uiat his troops could 
eaffily have repelled the i^cui^ions of those bar> 
faarous hcHxles: their vUlages and habitations 
might have been destroyed, and their country 
plundered and bud waste $ but when the army 
Vol. IV* H 
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iiad been withdrawn, the baiterians would have 
issued from their secure retreats in the woods 
and mountsdns, and pouring down their nume* 
rous bands on the lielpless Chersonese, with their 
native fiiry heightened by resentment, have 
committed still greater depredations* Dercyl- 
lidas, therefore, afforded those unhappy Greeks 
more useful assistance, by employing not the 
valour but the labour of the solders in their 
defence. Accordingly, he fbrmed a wall of 
great strength' across the isthmus that joined tbo 
Chersonese to the Thracian territory. This wall 
was commenced in the spring, but not finished 
until near autumn, although the troops laboured 
incessantly, and were excited to action by the 
promise of gain from the wealthy inhafottSEOits of 
the province. 

Dercyllidas had scarcely returned from this 
useful employment, wheti the conjoined forces 
of the two Persian satraps, Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes, made their appearance near Ephe- 
sus. The Spartan commander immediately g(^- 
lected the whole of his troops^ that he might give 
the enemy battle. The European Greeks dis- 
played an eagerness and sesd for the engage- 
ment, worthy of themselves and their country 5 
but the Asiatics, whose mitnds had been enfee^ 
bled and degenerated by a long series of oppres- 
sion, perceiving the numerous and powerful ar- 
my of Persia, with which they had to contend^ 
were greatly intimidated, and betrayed symp- 
toihs of discontent* This paniek might have 
proved fetal to the cause of Greece, had ndt f^ 
troops of Tissaphemes felt the same fear which 
they had inspired. They recollected the bravery 
of the ten thousand Greeks who had accompa- 



Bied Cyrus in his Persian expedition ; Tissapher- 
nes, therefore,, was prevailed on much against 
the mind of Phamabazus, to propose a confer* 
ence ; and the irresolution of the Asjatick Greeks 
engaged Dercyllidas to accept the offer. An 
acconmiodalion was thus concluded, in which it 
was agreed, that the Greek cides should remain 
free; that Dercyllidas should retire with hia 
troops ; that the Laceda&monian governors should 
leave the cities ; and that this treaty should sub- 
sist until the king of Persia and the state of 
Sparta either disavowed or ratified tU 
• The designs of Tissaphemes, however, in con- 
cluding this treaty, were only to gain time by 
3|musing the enemy* The most scdemn oaths 
and engagements had long lost their influence 
Qver his treacherous disposition. He waited with 
impatience for the promised reinforcements out 
of Asia, that he might renew the war ; but what 
be most wished to receive was a large fleet, 
equipped and prepared in silence and secrecy by 
the Persian monarch in the Phenician ports* 
The Spartan senate, however, were apprised of 
these extensive preparations by Herodas, a Syra* 
cusan ; who, animated by his love to Greece, 
betrayed the counsels of his Phenician master* 
No sooner were the Spartans certified of the 
dangers that threatened them, than they became 
indig^nant at the treacherous conduct of Tissa- 
phemes, and the too easy credulity of their own 
general* 

The expedition of king Agis against the Elean 
territory, was the last exploit of his long and 
warlike reign. In his dying moments, he ac- 
knowledged Leotychides as his son, whose legi- 
timacy ^e levity or the guilt of bis mother had 
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caused to be ^s{NiCed* Bat tins hte recogni- 
tion was altogether ineffectual. The partisans 
€^ AgesHaos, who was the younger brother of 
Agb by the ade of his fiither Arehidaniusy were 
not satisfied with the avowal of Agis, and there- 
fore contended against Leotydiides, whom they 
entirely supplant^, and Agesilans became king 
of Sparta. 

Under a diminutiTe and ignoIHe fonn Agesi- 
lans concealed the most shining and noble qua- 
fities, a Tigorous and fervid mindy a manly ele* 
Tation of character, and a generous ambition. 
These great endowmoits, adorned by the milder 
radiance of candour, modesty, condescension, 
and almost unlimited complaisance for his 
friends, attracted and preserved the notice »id 
esteem of some of the most respectable persons 
in Sparta. None, however, was more attached 
by affection to Agesilaus than Lysander, who 
as his own ambitious designs and hopes of gran* 
deur had been blasted by the jealousy and resent* 
ment excited against his conduct, with like mag- 
nanimity endeavoured only to aggrancfize his 
friend. The eloquence and ability of Lysander 
employed in behalf of Agesilaus were success* 
ful ; but had he made use of the same powers 
for himself, they would have availed nothing. It 
was, therefore, principally by the intrigues and - 
the influence of Lysander, that his favourite was 
declared successor to the vacant throne. By the 
same means, also, about two years afterwards^ 
he was elected commander in chief of the Greek 
armies in Asia ; an office less splendid, but of 
more weight and authority than king of Sparta. 

During the intervals of these successive ho* 
nours^ a deep and dangerous conspiracy wa& 



hatched against the existing governments, and 
in the suppression of which Agesilaus proved 
his vigilant attention in the service of the repute 
Bck« Cinadon, a youth of great personal strength 
and agility, and remarkable for his courage and 
ambition, was descended ftt>m an obscure fa- 
n^ily; and finding himself excluded from all 
share in the administration, by the undue parti- 
ality of the government of his country to the 
principles of aristocracy, he formed the resolu« 
tion of destroying some of the most respectable 
ilMnilies in Sparta, and of establishing a milder 
and more equal dynasty. His designs were pom* 
municated to men of his own, ^d of an in* 
ierior condition. He arraigned the arrogance 
and cruelty of particular senators ; and he en- 
deavoured to animate his hearers to the enter* 
prise, by setting before them the strength and 
nnmbers of their own paarty, and the compara- 
tive weakness of the enemy, who might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by surprise. 

In the mesA time, Agesilaus performed the 
accustomed vows and sacrifices for the safety of 
the republick. The priest, probably from some 
collusion or intimation given, having examined 
the entrails, said, that the appearance foreboded 
a dreadful and concealed danger. A second 
victim was sacrificed, when the same unfavour- 
able symptoms still appeared; but when the 
third sacrifice was examined, the priest exclaim- 
ed, " We seem, O Agesilaus ! to be in the midst 
of our enemies." Soon after this, Cinadon was 
denounced to the magistrates as a person guilty 
of treasonable designs. His accuser said, that 
Cinadon, having attempted to render him an ac- 
eomj^ice of his crimes, desired him to number 
H2 
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in the great square of the city, all the Spartans 
whom he saw in that spacious resort* He ac- 
cordingly counted the king, the ephori, the sena- 
tors, and about forty other Spartans ; and then 
asked Cinadon his motives for requiring him to 
perform that seemingly useless trouble* ^^ Be- 
cause," reptied he, ^I reckon the Spartans to 
be enemies, and all the rest, whose great num- 
bers you behold in the market place, to be 
friends. Nor does this proportion, said he, ap- 
ply only to Sparta; in the adjacent territory, 
we shall have one enemy in every house, the 
master, but all the rest. will be our partisans." 
Cinadon then informed him, that the greatest 
part of the conspirators, having been trained to 
war, had arms in their hands, and as for the rest 
that should join them, the shops of the armour- 
ers, the tools of the artificers that wrought in 
wood, stone, and metal, and the instruments of 
agriculture, would supply them with weapons 
sufficient for attacking unarmed men. 

The Spartan magistrates were roused into 
activity, by the alarming intelligence they had 
received. Not knowing, however, the extent of 
his resources, or the number of his associates, 
they deemed it imprudent to apprehend Cinadon 
in the city. Having experienced his readiness 
and valour to engage in difficult and dangerous 
enterprises, they desired him to go to Aulon, to 
seize and bring to Sparta certain daring violators 
of the publick peace and of the laws of the repub- 
lick; amongst whom was a beautiful young wo- 
man, who corrupted the manners both of young 
and old. The government prepared waggons, 
and every thing necessary for conducting the 
prisoners to Sparta i and the senate appointed a 
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large body of cavalry, to accorapany CinadcHi in 
this expeditioii, who did not in the least sa^)ect 
that these horsemen had received orders to ap- 
prehend himself* No sooner however, had they 
proceeded to a sufficient distance finom the city, 
than Cinadon was taken into custody, and com- 
pelled by the terror of immediate death to de^ 
nounce his accompUces. Their names beings 
made known to the senate, they were secured, and 
the principal of them were scout^ed through the 
city, gored with instruments of cruelty, and then 
put to death* 

Whilst the rash enterprise of Cinadon filled 
the minds of men with alaim, the Spartans re- 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence of the formi- 
daUe preparations madeby the Persian monarch ; 
and Lysander engaged them to employ the great 
and solid> but as yet unknown abilities of 
their young and warlike prince, against ^' ^^ 
the power of Artaxerxes. Agesilaus was 
the first Grecian king, since the time of Aga« 
memnon, who led the united forces of his coun-* 
try i^^ainst Asia* But his expedition, though 
not less important than the actions of the sons, of 
Atreus, is nevertheless much inferior in renown* 
The C€»iquest8 of Agesilaus surpassed in misfor* 
tunes the tragical occurrences before Troy* 
Greece suffered extremely under both expedi- 
tions,, but the victories of Lysander were more 
. fatal to his country, than the subversion and 
destruction of the kmgdom of Priam* 

Three thousand Lacedemonian freedmra» 
and a body of foreign troops, chiefly collected 
from the confederate cities in Peloponnesus, ac- 
companied Agesilaus into Asia* Ever since 
the irregular and imprudent conduct of Agis 
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in the ext^edition agatiuit Atgrn^ the Spartaol 
kings had been always attended in the fidd by 
ten deputtesy whose concurrence was ilecessaiy 
in all publick measares* AgesilauS) however) 
demanded, that instead of ten, he might be al« 
lowed thirty counsellors. By this artiRil policy, 
he augmented the number, but lessened the in^ 
portance of the Spartan senators. As each per* 
son found he possessed lets weight and influence 
in tlie council, the members were less desirous 
of the honour of their body ; and, therefore^ 
were more easily swayed and governed by the 
will of the king. 

Lysander, whose name in Asia was terrible to 
some, and illustrious to others, was treated for 
some time with ra(M« honour than AgeMlaus* 
The rest of his colleagues became uneasy at the 
respect paid to one of their own body, in prefer 
rence to the rest ; and conudered themselves as 
degraded from being counselors of the king, 
into officers, or servants of Lysander. They 
made known their grievances to Agesilaus, who 
availedL himself of their complunts, to humble 
the arrogance of a rival, that had been the chief 
author and promote* of his present greatness* 
He thwarted the measures of Lysander, denied 
his requests, and employed him in offices dero^ 
gatory to his dignity. By these means, he ren- 
dered him contemptible in the eyes of those who 
had formerly feared him* 

This ungenerous treatment of a benefactor^ 
and the ambitious views * of Lysander inmself, 
which were able to excite in an otherwise virtu- 
ous mind, the blackest ingratitude, pit>ve that 
no true friendship is capable of existing long be^ 
tween two persons animftt^d by a love of power* 
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After an <^n rupture, which ended in a pretend- 
ed reconciliation, Lysander was appointed am- 
bassador to the sdlies of Sparta near the Helles- 
pont. This office h€ performed with great ^li- 
gence and integrity, and persuaded Mithridates^ 
a Persian, at variance with Phamabazus, to re- 
volt with a body of troops and join Agesilaus* 
But still finding the king ill affected towards* 
him, he returned disgracefully to Sparta, enrag- 
ed at his disappointment, and vowing revenge 
for the indignities and insults offered him by a 
man whom he had always served with fidelity, 
and whose ingratitude was more intolerable than 
^le injustice of all his enemies together. 

Agesilaus appointed Ephesus to be the head- 
quarters of his troops ; the central situation of 
which, rendered it the most convenient rendez- 
vous for the recruits that flocked to his standard 
from every part of the coast ; and this station 
enabled him to conceal from the enemy which 
of their provinces he proposed to invade. Tis- 
sapheraes sent a messenger thither to demand of 
Agesilaus the reasosi of Chose vast preparations* 
Agesilaus made answer, that the Attatick Greeka 
might enjoy the same freedom as their Euro^- 
pean brethren. The messengers from Tissa- 
phemes said, that the cokmies should enjoy their 
ancient freedom and independence. Artaxerxea, 
they declared, had no hostile intentions against 
either the Greeks in Asia, or Europe; and the- 
treaty that had been concluded between Tissa- 
phemes and Dercyllidas, might be expected 
shortly from Suza, ratified and confirmed by 
the Pernan monarch. Until a firm and lasting 
peace should take place between Artaxerxes and 
the Gr^M) Ti^saphemes, therefore? earnestly 
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requested, that the truce might be continued dn 
both sidesy and he waa ready to confirm it, 
in whatever manner Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king remembering the former 
perfidy of the satrap^ and judging that his pre* 
sent and fiiture actioQs would be umilar to those 
the Greeks had already experienced) firankly 
confessed his suspicions of treachery. Being un« 
willing, however, to embroil his country in^an 
unnecessary war, when peace might be obtained^ 
he dispatched Dercyllidas and two other Spar* 
tfms, to renew the late engagement witii Tissa* 
phemes. The perfidious Persian aigmi swore to 
the fidelity of the engi^ment, and broke the 
84Heixfii tics for the last time. When he had rs* 
odved the reinforcements, which he had so long 
expected, Tissapheraes gave orders to Age»laua 
to quit Epheaus, and evacuate th^ Awatick coast ; 
8«id if he refined to comply with these demands, 
the satrap threatened to employ the whole weight 
of the P«ruan arms in enforcing obedience* Th.e 
Mends of the Spartan general were idarmed at 
this unexpected command ; but the pntdent or 
pious Agesilaus seemed mare cheerfid than usual|. 
and observed that he rejoiced ^ coiamence a 
war under such &vouridble auspices^ in which 
the gods would undoubtedly revenge their own. 
cause, and punish the treachery of Tissaphemes* 

In the mean time, the Spartan general prepar* 
cd to encounter the insidious arts of the Persian 
with equal, but more innocent address* Caria 
itas the favourite residence of TissaphemeS) 
which he had beautified and adotned by many 
vfriuptuous parks and palaces, and strengthened 
with a fortress, in which was deposited all hia 
wealth. Agesilaus industriously propagated a 
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ite'pBttf ibat he intoided to march into dris pro* 
vince, to {ilimder ^d lajr waste ^e posses- 
sions of Tissaphemes. In order to render thift 
report more credible, he gave commands to the 
intervening cities to mend the roads, to fiimish 
provisions for the soldiers, and to prepare everf 
thing necessaiy for &cilitating the march of the 
Grecian armf • 

From diese circmnstances, Tissaphemes doubt- 
ed not that Caria was the intended object of the 
Spartan's expedition. To this opinion he was 
sdll fiuther inclined, by considering that the pn>- 
vmce of Caria was mountainoas, and therefore 
cavahy, with which the Greeks were ill provid- 
ed, could be of little or no service. He there- 
upon ofdered his own body of horse to march 
to- the Irakis of Meander, and there oicamp, 
that ^ey might intercept the passi^of the ene- 
my ; but Agesilaus having left a garrison of sul^ 
ficient strength, in Ephesus, quitted that city, 
and tumihg north towards the government of 
Phamabazus, advanced by rapid marches into 
Phrygia, the rich plunder of which district well 
repaid the labour and &tigue of the tro(^» 
When Tiaaaphenies understood whither the 
Spartan general had directed his course, he was 
unwilling to weaken his army by attempting the 
relief of the province of Phamabazus; and 
therefore remaincMi inactive on the fruitful banks 
6E the Meander, still expecting that the Greeks 
would march from £phesus and attack Caria. 
During the great^t part of the summer, Phry- 
gisL was plundered by Agesilaus. In several 
engagements the barbarians were routed, and 
folding, at length, tliat reatstaiice was vain and 
ineffectual, they desisted from defending their 
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joonmttf* The Greeks were not even harassed 
in their retreat^ but were permitted to return 
laden with spoil to Ephesus* 

The meanest soldier- in the Grecian service 
did not endure more labour nor fetiguey during 
the Phrygian expedition, than Agesilaus* He 
was not distinguished by his dress, his food, nor 
his accommodations, by day or night, from any 
of his men. The inactive season of the year was 
most diligently and usefully employed in mak- 
ing preparations for the next campaign. Ephe- 
sus and the neighbouring towns glowed with 
the ardour of providing shields, spears, swords, 
iuid helmets ; and the Phrygian wealth was em- 
ployed in hastening the hand of industify. Age- 
.silaus exempted the (^ulent citizens from the 
service of the ensuing campugn, provided they 
furnished a hoi^eman properly equipped, to per- 
form their duty; and he encouraged the inha^ 
bitants of the country, by great rewards, to 
form their best horses to the discipline of the 
field. 

The martial lamxisements, Which formed the 
.truest image and the best school of war, were 
the exercise of the veteran soldiers and of 
the new levies within the walls of Ephesus. 
Often did the Spartan king condescend to di»- 
pute with the soldiers of his army the prize of 
valour or dexterity. His pc^ular and obliging 
.manners gained the affections of his troops; 
while the superiority of his talents commanded 
their respect and willing obedience* They vied 
with one another in loyalty to their prince, and 
in gratitude to the gods. '^ What then," says 
Xenophon, a soldier, a philosopher, and a man 
of fHety, ^ might not be expected from troops 



that delighted in the exei^is^ of war, respected 
their genera], and reverenced the gods?'* 

iThe expectation of Xenophon was ftillf gra- 
tified in the success of the next campaign. In 
the Lacedsmonian republick, the revoladons of 
office Were annual. Accordingly, the Spartans 
sent, early in the spring, the commission of thirty 
counsellors, to supply the place of Lysander and 
his colleagues. The various departments of mi- 
litary command were distributed among the 
members of this new council whom Agesilaiis 
deemed most deserving. The superior abilities 
of Herippidas recommended him to the Spar^ 
tan ; and he was mtrusted with the vet^ran^ ar- 
my that served under Cyrus, in his expedition 
against .the Persian monarch. The cavalry Were 
committed to the care of Xenophon. The hew 
levi^ raised in the Asiatick territory, were com- 
manded by Mygdo^ and the Lacedaemonian 
fiieedmen, by Scythes. The general reserved 
for himself, as bis own peculiar care, the whole 
of the fiuthful and warlike body of Peloponne- 
sian allies, the flower of their youth. 

That he might create in the minds of his sd[- 
diers a contempt for the effeminacy of their ene*- 
mies, he ordered the Phrygian prisonerd to be 
brought forth naked, and exposed for sale. Their 
habits were soon purchased; but as for them- 
sdves, the Greeks considered them of no va*- 
lue whatever. They viewed with contempt the 
delicate whiteness of their sktns, their flaccid 
muscles, their awkward mottohis, their shape- 
less forms, and unwieldy corpulence. An ene^ 
my of this kind they regarded as little superior 
to an army of women. Agesilaus, pointing to 
the Phrygians, said to the Grecian soldiers, 
Vol. IV. I 
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^ See there agmnat wJ^ nae fight f^ and sbowii^ 
them their rich spDiis, ^m^ther^for Vfhat vtefighu^ 
When, the season ^ipr^^hed for taking the 
£f Id, the Spartan comimander declase^ th^t h^ 
sl^oi^d nolonge?be 8ajtblU4.with rayaging the 
^xtFemities, but was determined to enter Lydiai 
and ajttacK the centre of, the Persian dom^iions. 
Tissapbemea however, stiU remembering the 
first. stratagem of Ag^^aus, again contacted 
his troops ^o the banks of the Meander, and fe- 
^fonced with the flower of his annf the sevend 
garrisons in Caria; but the satrap was greatly 
disappointed in supposing that Caria waa the 
iiuun object of approaching hostiUties* The 
Spartan general was too able a warrior to re^ 
peat tjie same game; he therefore on this occar 
sjoni ca^ed into ^ecution the deaignhe had 
publickly avowed ; and marched his troops, into 
the interior of Lydia,. j^vanced towatda the 
royal city pf Sarda&i and ravaged the whole ad- 
joining territory without encountering any oppo^ 
aition^ He had already aequtred much . booty^ 
and shaken. thie fiddity of the Lydiaiis» before 
Tissaphemes, apprised of hia real iotientions, 
could hasten to the relief of the country. The 
Spartan general, knowing that the inftntry of 
the satrap had not had time to arrivei r^soived 
to g^ve battie to the Persian troops befove.ithe 
whole of the forces should, be aas6mbled ; and, 
after several successful akirmi^hes^' the 'Persian^ 
were deffeated m a gencgpal en^gement, on the 
banks of the ritep Pa<^lus» The camp nrf the 
enemy was surrounded and taken, in which, 
besides other riches, he foitfid se^xnty talents of 
silver. . > 

After thia battle, .the Greeks wiere tit liberty 



to pUmder and 'ran^e the .^h^e coontrf as they 
ihtmg^t pftoper. . Tissapihenies^ th6 perfidious 
and uorelenmg foe of the ii^ceciatis, suspecting 
the event of the enga^msnti bad taken tbe op 
poptunit7 of thiiowing himserf^ with a consider^ 
able bodf of troops^ .within^ the strong ivaUs of 
Surdis. Hei^e his. cowardice prompted him ; td 
fe^de, and he displajsed the inglorious pride of 
pomp and luxury, while his ; master's, valuable 
fworinc^s- were suffsfing: linder the despoiling 
band of a vktorimiS invader^ The iidie of his 
piifiisbment was, ho^eveoi^&st approaching : hU 
#hoIe 4ife had been uffifbnuly wicked, and: ^iis^ 
gleeful; bot^hisld^ action had. brought dishoi 
Aenr on the arms: of Artaiitfates, and rendeiied 
iht -whole cobntrv^ai^ easy pt^y to: the hostile (n^ 
taders% The king tlierefore <rdnc&lled; by one 
Mjfeke of roif al ingratkude^ the nterit and :seir^ 
vi^esof inniinierable perfidks i£nd cruelties, com* 
mitted in order to promotdthe interests of ' thd 
Persian monarch. Tithrattstes wSas sent- from 
Suza, to seize this powerful satrap; fearing, 
however, that he might become a Very dioig^* 
oua enemy, Artaxefxes gate" owlets thiat he 
Mou3d act with wariness and cauta6n ifn this 
entet^se. AcCondiiigly, Titbraustes requested 
Tissaphemes to confer with him on the: plan of 
operadons intended to be pursued i in the next 
campaign. The obnoxious satrsq[>> notiSilspedt)- 
ing the design ^rmled against 'him; ftttenddd 
whhouta siil£!^nt gtisttd, ani wHff seized, and 
his head strudc off by the 4:omthand9 of the 

king. •• . . , . ;.- f\ 

Tithraust^s had com(^ fit)m Babylon^ escorted 
by a. numerous and powerful body of <:avalry. 
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and was appointed, by the royal ntaodatet go* 
^rnor of the provinces of A^a minor, and 
commander of the armies empdoy ed against the 
O reeks. Having removed the only rival who 
had intesest or ability to oppoiae the execution of 
his commissioB, he sent an embassy to the Spar*- 
tan general ; and, that he might ifMiuce Agesi- 
laus to enter Into hts views, he middd him some 
yery conaderable presents. The ministers o£ Ti- 
thraustes represented, that the author of! the war, 
and . of the <£fferences that subsisted between 
Greece. and Persia, having bee^ removed, theie 
was nothing to opposeaii accoernmodation between 
the two countries. The Peraiail monarch, they 
Btady consented that the Asiatick cities should en-> 
joy their liberty, provided they paid th^r cus- 
tomary tribtite to the king, and Agesiiaust with 
his troops, returned into Greece* The Grecian 
commander replied, that the altc^reative of peace 
or war depended not on himself), but on the de« 
termination of the assembly and senate of Spar- 
ta; that jthe Greeks considered it as more ho- 
nourable and glorious to take spoils from their 
enemies, than to receive presents from them % 
and that he could not withdraw his army from 
the east, without receiving the express, command 
of the republick* 

.. The artfiil isatrap, p^rceVvilig the impossibility 
<if interrupting, determined at least to divert 
Jthe course of hostilities. He biew perfectly well 
the use of money as an instruineiit of negocia- 
tion. The tranquiUHy of the provinqes under 
his government was therefore purchased with a 
very large sum ; and^ Agesilaus^ considering it 
as a matter of little importance what part of the 
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forces out of Lydia, and marched again itito 
Pfirygia,;dje piy>vhic^ bf Pliarhabaziis. 
- WhiFst the Sjiartan genei-at was j>brsuing hi* 
jourtifejr fiorfh\<nards, he i^eived k letter froni 
the magistrates of' Lacedamon, testify mg tWi^ 
gi^€?ftil ftdkho'Wledgihents and adfniration of 
his c6ndtict. Th6 terth of his conirnand was 
als6 ^frfoTiiged, and tTie eare of a numerous fleet 
that had sailed from Greece two years before, ill 
order to' co-operate against the'common enemy* 
itas intrusted to hitni This fleet, consisting of 
liinety gallies, was commanded by Pharax ; and 
had^ dcrring the glorious victories of Agesilaus, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Ariaxerxes still caitted on tho^e naval prepara- 
tions which had first' aHrnted <ireece* Nuihe- 
reus afid powerful Squadrons wei'e efjuipped inf 
die teveral ports of Phcenicia and Cilicia, and 
bther maritime proviiVces, so that the Persians 
flfcet was much superior,' in poiht of isti^ength, ^t^ 
the wh6le- naval armamertt of Greece : but th^ 
tigifent artd^adtivie' Pharax prevented the uftioinf 
of ^those s^tfadrons; The rebellious viceroy of 
Egypt afforded every i^ecessary for his fleet ; and 
6n alliance harf been entered into between Spar* 
ta and Mm. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several 
p6rts of th^ GtSefdan dties iti the Carian Cher- 
sonesus,- were fnehdiy and open to his cruisers. 
The Creciati adtrirral availed himself of these 
oppkjrtuniiies'of ^noyfhg the enemy. The hos-* 
6fe shofes'were Strictly guarded; he divided or' 
combined his armament acqording as the exi-' 
^hcy of aflkirs seemed to require ; and he not 
only prtfvehted th^* enfethy frbtn making a de- 
icent on the Pdoponnesian coast, but even de-- 
12. 
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terred their sfaipft from navig^itii^ the Auatkic 

seas. 

Sparta, however, had no sooner conferred thia 
great and unprecedented honour on Agesilausy 
in which the command of the armies by sea and 
laud was confided to him, than, unmindful oi the 
services and activity of Pharax, he removed that 
very deserving officer from the office of admiralf 
and substituted in his place Pisander, who was 
one of his near relations. This man was indeed 
possessed of the ambitious valour and manly 
firmness characteristick of the Spartans ^ but was 
wholly deficient hi the experience and abilitiesy 
requisite for the discharge of so important a 
trust. 

. Age^aus still continued in Phrygia, ravag^g 
and desolating the province oi Pharnabazus, and 
obliging tlie satrap) who was unable to oppose 
tlie irresistible force of the Grecian army, to fly 
from post to post, and at length successively to 
quit every part of his valuable province* The 
camp of Pharnabazus was surrounded and forced 
by a detachment of .troops sent under the com- 
mand of Spithridates, and a very valuable booty 
found in iu The &me of these victories and 
exploits procured great respect for the Gredan 
troops, and inspired the neighbouring countries 
with terror* Cotys, or Corylas, the king of 
Paphlagonia, who disdained the alliance of the 
Persian monarch, humbly requested that the 
native valour of his numerous and invinciUe 
cavalry might be incorporated with the Grecian 
troops* 

Pharnabazus seeing his province ravaged and 
laid desolate, and unable to resist the depreda- 
tions of the enemy> demanded an interview with 
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Agesilaus* Accordingly^ the place wfi time 

being appointed, the Spartan general arrived[ 
first, and sat himself down under a tree,, in ex« 
pectation of the satrap. When Phamabazus ap- 
peared, his people spread for him rich carpets 
of various colours, and magnificent cushions oi| 
which to Incline ; but, perceiving that the Spar- 
tan general sat only on the ground> the satrap 
grew ashamed of his eifeminacy, and refused the 
splendid seat that had been prepai^d for him. 

Phajmabazus then observed, that during the 
Pelopoonesian war he had assisted the Lacedae- 
monians to the utmost of his power ; that he 
was surprised the Greeks should, attack his pro- 
vince, bum and destroy the towns and villages, 
and ravage the whole country ; but that, if it 
was their custom to treat friends and benefactors 
in this manner, he knew not why they should 
make any professions of honour and virtue, when 
it was plain they distinguished not in their ac- 
iions, what was just and equitable, from that 
which was obviously the reverse. These com- 
plaints, which were not without foundation,, 
were urged in a modest and pathetick manner* 
Agesilaus, in reply, told him, that if he would 
declare himself independent, and prefer the 
friendship and alUance of the Greeks to the 
servitude of the Persian monarch, they would 
defend his possessions, apd secure to him the en-i 
joyment of his liberty^ Phamabazus observed, 
that without a breach of fidelity, and the most 
treacherous behaviour, he could not quit the ser- ' 
vice of the Persian monarch, unless the king 
should give him some very powerful reason for 
acting thus* To this Agesilaus rejoined, that 
these noble sendments made him still more de- 
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liazus f tidt since the satrap could- not gralit 
thent withotrt sufFering dishorionr, the Greeks 
sfhbuTd be withdrawn troift his govemtnent, and^ 
notrettim into his province so long as they could 
iubsi^t any where else. * 

^Deputies were sent fk)m the iiiferior satraps 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting the favour of 
the Spartan general, in the expectation £hat the . 
unknown dominion of Greece wouM be more 
tolerable and lighter than the oppressive yoke 
of Persia, which they had long experienced to j 
tie rigordus and severe* The deceitful AriiBUS| 
who had shared the guilt but* not the pimisli- 
inent of Cyrus, could never be reconciled u> Ar-- 
taxentes, ag:ainst whom he had* once rebelle<fi- 
The situation he had formerly held, and thcs 
wealth which he possessed, gave him great and 
i>Tilimifed influence over the nutherous barba- 
rians that followed the standard of Cyrus, and. 
who were so much discontented with the oj^res- 
sions under which they sufFere'd, that the flamed : 
of revolt might again be easily kincfled; ' '' 

All Asia minor was now in comm^otibh. 
Egypt, under the discontented and ^fkodous "Ne-- 
phres, had already rebelled ; afid, in short, Age- 
silausj at the head of about twieiity thousand 
Greets, arid ah almost innumerable body .of 
barbariafl allies, might very naturally 6xpect to* 
shake, if not overturn,' the throne of Aiiaxerxes^ 
,lle certainly did form* the design of attacking; 
the Persian monarch in the centre of his domi-' 
rtions, that he might distufb'the tranquillity anrf 
repose he enjoy ied' at Ecbatana and Suza. • Iii' 
this he was probably encouraged Ijy 'the experi-* 
ence.of Xenophoh, his friend and* admirer, who 
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was the companion of bis arms and the partaker 
of his gloiy* 

It is probable that, had this enterprise been 
undertaken, the success^ however splendid, would 
9ot have been followed by any solid advantages ; 
^inct Sparta formed too nan'ow and feeble a 
basis on which to support such a weight of oon^ 
quest. But this design proved abortive by means 
of intelligence, equally unexpected and distress* 
ful, that arrived from Greece. Tithraustes, see- 
ing the tendency of the victories gained by the 
Spartan general, and desirous of preventing 
their effects, determined, with the approbation 
of Artaxerxes, to endeavour to porrupt with 
gold the Grecian councils i being well ^warei 
that the pride and oppression of Sparta towards 
their neighbours and allies, ever since they had 
become the masters and arbitrators of Greece^ 
had universally disgusted the other states, and 
excited a discontent, which was ready, on the 
Jirst occasion, to break out into rebellion. 

The unsuspecting confidence of Pisander, thfi 
newly created admiral of th^ Spartans, kft th» 
Cretan and .^ean seas very carelessly guarded* 
This neglect was not unperceived by Tithraustesy 
who dispatched Timocrates, a Rhodian, into. 
Greece, a person well qualified by bribes and 
address to gain over to his party the discontent'* 
.ed and factious of the Grecian people, that wer^ 
the enemies of Sparta* Timocrates carried with 
him no less a sum than fifty talents (about nine; 
thousand pounds sterling), which sum he distri« * 
buted amongst the seditious citizens of ArgoS) 
Corinth, and Thebes. The tyranny of Sparta 
pot only resounded through -the several commu-* 
Pities of which these venal declaimers were meiiv^ 
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bei^ but was sooa. heard in t^trf oUter Grecians 
state. It was represented that the injustice^ the 
cruehf, and the immeasurable ambition of Spar- 
ta, had induced ^at haugh^ repobhck to mate 
the slaves soldiers, that she might thereby matkot 
her allies slavas* The ihvasion and d«$tructionr 
of thg Elean territbrf, &acred to the gods, wa^ 
arraigned in terms of the greatest reproach* It 
was intimated, that eveiy other Grecian com-^ 
munity must expect the same fs^e, unless the3f^ 
priepared, whilst it wa^ in their power, to resis6 
Che oppression af the Lacediemotiiaa repUbtick ;. 
for thatl the eon^uests of Spafla in Asia Werd 
pt&mied \^i p6 6^ht&t ^vi^w ^lian th&t of InAing^ 
the sec^rilf' df tiredce, and ^hereb^ e^1av(fl§ 
fittore efiectiialtfy the wh6k natidfti 
'- Spaftbi, it mu^ be confessed,: h^d) ^i^e thd 
8ttbversloii>af'th€l Atheiiian greatnesA, r^ttdei^ 
hetfsetf equally' ddious to those ^d had beeti 
hef fKeads and hefr foes. The Corinthians, Ar^ 
cadians, and Achseans, Who had been the faith* 
ftll^ and powerfbl allies of Sparta, t6mplained 
With np less warmth than justice, that, aftei^ 
fkr€akihg the toils said dangers of the Pelopon- 
rieslah war, they had been cruelly debarred! from 
|aftici^atitig in '^ the advantages that, resulted 
HX^m victory. The commiinities. which, afte^ 
the power of Sparta began to ap|pear superior 
Co that of Athens, had. revolted from their alle^- 
^ance to the latter stiite, complaiftefd that theii' 
^ bldod and their treasures had been spent in vain* 
* Freedom and independence had been the s61e 
dbject-o^ their desires, and for them theyiiad 
bravely contended in . all the vicissitudes of tlie 
fortune of war ; but their ralour had been re- 
warded by the yoke of Sparta, a still more ofH 



pi^SBive and intolerabie servitude than wltiit 
they hgd before experienced. Argos liadfori 
]QDg time been ttie enen;y, and Thebes now ai>. 
{Mt^ to the rivaiship of the Lacedxnionian t^ 
publick ; but Athens, more than all the rest, at- 
tempted to rid herself etxtirely of the Lacedac;- 
xnonian influence ; and the Athenians, anbnated 
by the patriotism and virtues of Thrasybulos^ 
who had defivered his country froin thetyhui^ 
nical oppression of aristocracy) lon^d for no^ 
thing more earnestly, than tha^ they might emi- 
ploy the moments ct returning strength in the 
pursuit of glory and' of revenge on that state 
)ldhich haji reduced them to subjection*' 

The corruption of those moibid humours, 
wUch, if left to themselves, would in a little 
time, have fermented and become'dangerous,.\r^ 
tasHy hastenjed by the mercenary, emissa^i^s of 
Tithraustes- Sparta, too, employing her amis 
in tlte. conquest Itndsubjugadon/of foreign jdo^ 
minion, seemed i&vourabte fcur being assaulted 
by the Neighbouring and hostilp repiiblicks;. The 
Thdi>anB bad not, for sometinie^ disguised 'the 
sentiments 'by ^hich they \Fere actuated ; aiid 
their conduct sufiBciendy betrayed their hostile 
intentiotts against' the Spartan commonwealth* 
The assistance necessary towards carrying on 
Uie var in Asia, th^y had not only absolutely re^ 
6ued ; but even "when ;Age«laua hod occasion 
to pass through thdr territory fix his -way to the 
east, Xhey treated :hini with .gneatc&respect and 
indignity. . v 

But how nuQlieTous and ^eat soevet* were tise 
causes,, that occasioned a: rupture, among the 
oonnnunities of Greece, the Strength and power 
of S|»a*ta were ^o weU known, ind the vatoor 
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of Ageailaiis was so renowned, that none of die 
Gredan states, iDiniical to the interests of Lace* 
daemon, had the courage openly to declare war. 
After various, but secret conferences^ it was de« 
tennined to attack the Spartans by means of 
their £dtb£iil allies the Phocians. They per- 
suaded a fierce and insolent people, that inha« 
faited a territory in the neighbourhood of Phocis, 
to levy contributions from a district to which 
they could have no just pretensicms. This coun- 
try had been the subject of much altercation, and 
occasioned many disputes between the Thebana 
and Phocians. The latter people, however, took 
up arms in consequence of this late aggression, 
and resolved to revenge the injury done them ; 
whilst the Thebans, on the contrary, prepared to 
abet the injustice of the Locrians. It was ex- 
pected, and the expectation was gratified, that 
the Spsutan commonwealth would soon inter- 
fete in ai matter, which so nearly concerned the 
interests of her faithful allies of Phocis. 

The Locrians applied to Thebes for assistance, 
which was readily granted theni ; and the Pho- 
cians addressed themselves to Sparta, acknow- 
ledging they were the aggressors, but declared 
that they had been obliged to have recourse to 
arms for the defence of their territories. The 
irascible pride of Sparta, always ready to in- 
flict the greatest severities for the most trivial 
offences, was inflamed by the supposed injury 
their allies had suffered, and thus conspired with 
the sanguine expectations of the Thebans. Ly« 
Sander, though now an old man, grew extremely 
uaeasy at the inactivity of his life ; the Thebans 
also had become obnoxious to him, because they 
had assisted Athens in shaking off the yoke of 
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ti)e thirty tyrants ; and therefore, he persuaded 
the ephori and senate, once more to intrust hitn 
with the command of an army* 

As soon as Lysander had prevailed in his re- 
quest, he began to make preparations for com« 
mencing hostilities; and having assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other northern con*- 
federates of Sparta, he put himself at the head 
of a powerful body of traops, and penetrated 
into the Theban territories, whilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan king, with six thousand Peloponne* 
sians, co-operated with this experienced com- 
mander, and attacked Boeotia, on the side of Ci* 
thron. Lysander having reduced several towns. 
in the territory of. Thebes, proposed to march 
against Haliartus, and sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions,, desired him to hasten thi- 
ther with his troops. The unfortunate messen- 
ger, however, was intercepted, and the letter, in 
which Lysander had signified his purpose, and 
appointed the time and place of rendezvous, was 
carried to Sparta* 

When this useful intelligence was made known 
to the Thebans> there arrived in their city a large 
reinforcement of Athenian troops, whom, though 
their own capital was defenceless and without 
walls, Thrasybulus had persuaded to brave the. 
resentment of Sparta. To these auxiliaries, the 
Thebans intrusted the defence of their city, their 
wives, their children, and tlieir dearest interests i 
and the warlike youth of Thebes, and all those 
of a military age assembled, and marched to 
Haliartus, a space of fifteen miles, during the 
night. No sooner did they arrive at that city, 
than the inhabitants, supposing they had been 
enemies, were filled with the greatest constema-, 
Vol. IV. K 
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ticm ; and when they understood who they Uttctny 
and the object of this nocturnal expedition, they 
were still more deeply affected. The Thebans 
endeavoured to dissipate the fears, and excite the 
hopes of their friends, by representing that they 
fthould not only be able to save the town from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but obtain* 
a great and signal victory over the Spartan 
troops. 

Lysander arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Haliartus the same night ; but, though at the 
approach of day heard nodiing of Pausanias, 
his troops being flushed with recent victory, and 
disdaining to depend on the tardy motions of 
their auxiliaries, he was induced to make an as-^ 
sault upon the town. Accordingly, he drew up 
his forces, and perceiving the walls and battle* 
ments to be unguarded, he entertained great 
hopes of success. Before, however, any breach 
D^as made, the gates were suddenly thrown 
open, and the Thebans and Haliartians issued 
out in order of battle, and with in^esistible fury. 
The Lacedaemonians were instantly attacked 
with great bravery f and Lysander, with a priest 
that attended him, was slain on the first onset. 
Before the Spartan troops had tirnt to recover 
from their confusion and astonishment, a body 
of Thebans, who had been placed in ambush, 
fell upon their rear, and excited a nibw terror* 
The Lacedemonians then every where gave 
\vay, and the defeat became universal. The . 
Thebans lost in this engs^ment three hundred^ 
and their enemies a thousand men. 
' The news of this discomfiture being made 
known to Pausanias, he marched with alt expe- 
dition to Haliaftus, and endeavoured by every 
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mektx% in hid p6w^r^ to n^e^WP Om ^ad bejy 
of Lysander. ^me of < the Spartan comnniandeni 
proposed that they $tiould attacit the enemy, an^ 
rescue, by fortse of arms, the body of tlieir ge- 
neral ; but Pausaniaa, considering that the troops 
with whom they had to contend were animated 
by their recent victoi7 j that the forces of the 
enemy were more numerous tlian the Spartan^ 
he commanded ; and that . Thrasybiilus, the 
AthenioB, an act^e and enterprising |;eneraU 
h&d now joined those in the tpw.n ; determined 
to reject this proposal. He thoughl it s^ore ad- 
Tisable to condescend tO' implore the. pity and 
the humanity of the victors ; and accordingly, ^ 
Spartan herald, was s^t to Haliartus, requesting 
leave to bury their dead. , The demand wa^ conir 
I^ed with, on conditioii that the Laced9ep»>oialk$ 
immediately evaluated the territory of Boeptia ; 
Sausanias agreed to these terms, and retired tp 
Sparta. . Wheh ker^umedto Laceda&mbD^ such 
a spirit of resentment appeared against him, on 
account of his want of success, rather' than de- 
merit, that he was tried for his life and con? 
dinned. He, however, contrived mean^ to 
avoid capital punishment, and fled to Tegxai 
where he sickened and died ; and his son, Aget 
sipolis, ^ inexperienced young iman, succeeded 
to the Spartan throne. 

, The defeat of the Spartans at Haliartus con- 
firmed the courage of their enemies, and acce* 
Ierate4 the defection of their numerous allies. 
The- republtcks of Thebes, Argos, Athei)s> and 
Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league^ 
that had been formed against the Spartan com- 
monwealth. The island of Eubxa, the province? 
of Acamania^ Leueas, Ambrosia, the rich citief 
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of Chalets, and the warlike principalities of Theap- 
saly, showed symptoms of revolu In order, 
therefore, to obviate the effects of this ahnost, 
general defection, and to hinder the rest of their 
allies from acting in the same manner, it was 
found requisite to recal Agesilans from his Asi- 
atjck victories, that he might prevent the ruin of 
his country* Accordingly, the . fatal scjrtale * 
was received at the important crisis of his for- 
tune* He had prepared his levies, and vras 
* about to march into upper Asia, rejoicing 

^•^ in tlie prospect of conquest and of glory, 
when he was summoned to return to the 
defence of Sparta* 

. He immediately made known the revered or- 
ders he had received from his country ; while 
his troops besought him by tears and entreaties, 
not to obey the cruel manfhite, but to lead them 
against the central possessions of the Persian 
monarch* The Spartan general, however, re- 
mained firm and inflexible to his purpose, re- 
solved to set bounds to the triumphs of his arms 
in the east, and to pursue less promising, but 
not less necessary views. Acconlingly he im- 
mediately prepared for his return to Sparta; 
and marched his troops, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, into the Chersonesus. He then 

* The scytale was nothing more than a narrow scroll of 
parchment, that had been first rolled with a piece of wood 
and then stamped with the decree of the republick. Every 
Spartan invested with any authority either at home or 
abroad, was possessed of a tally, exactly corresponding 
with the rod on which the parchment had been first rolled. 
When, therefore, he applied his tally, the words of the 
scytale necessarily arranged themselves in their original 
form, and by that means attested the authenticity of the 
magistrate's command. 
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traversed the same co»ntries into Greece, through 
whtelv Xerxes had marched near a century be- 
fore J but what the Persian monarch performed 
imlym the space of the year, Agesilaus accona- 
plished in a month. 

He continued his journey through Thessaly, 
attid entering the territory of BoeOtia, marched 
towards the Theban frontiers. He found thcs 
♦enemy rather provoked than discouraged, by a 
bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fought against the Lacedaemonians, on the bor- 
ders of Corinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand men ; 
and • the army- of Agesilaus, having lately re- 
ceived great reinforcements from Sparta, and 
other cities, that still retained their fidelity for 
that republick, might probably be about the same 
number. The hosdie battalions began to ap- 
proach each other; the Lacedamonian troops 
, marched in good order, along the banks of the 
Cephissus, while the Theban soldiers descended, 
with great impetuosity from the mountains bf 
Helicon ; but before they arrived in the Boeotian 
plains of Coroiisa, an eclipse of the sun alarmed 
the two hostile armies. 

Here it was that Agesilaus received Very un- 
expected and unpleasing intelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet to the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his kinsman Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian s<quadrons were intrusted to Conoh 
and Phamabazus, two officers of great experi- 
ence. The combined armament of Pei'sia sailed 
in quest of the hostile fleet. As they turned the 
northern point of Rhodes, they beheld the La- 
cedemonian squadrcn^ amounting to near a huii- 
K2 
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dred ships, in a capacious bay of the Doriait 
shore. The sullen obstinacy of Pisander didnot 
appear shaken by the approach <^so formidable 
a fleet, and he instantly commanded his men to 
prepare fi>r battle* Accordingly, the Lacedaemo- 
nians bore up to engage the enemy, but on a nearer 
view, were terrified at the great si^>eriority of 
numbers, and the greater part of them turned 
their vei^s towards the friendly shore c^ Cnidus- 
Pisander advanced in his galley to meet the 
enemy, and died fightii^ bravely in defence of 
the honour of his country. The victors pursued 
and sunk great numbers of the enemy's fleet; 
they also captured fifty gaiiies, wluch they safely 
carried ofi. 

Agesilaus being made acquainted with these 
unwelcome tidings, was sensible that the c<»ise- 
.quences of this engagement would be the defec* 
tion of all the ciUes from Cnidus to Byzantium. 
He therefore assembled his troops, informed 
them of the death of Pisander, but carefully con- 
cealed the defeat of the fleet, and asserted, that 
though theadmiml was slain, a complete victory 
had been obtained over the Persian squadrons* 
He then gave orders, that acknowledgments and 
sacrifices should be offered to the gods ; and de- 
corating himself with a chaplet of flowers, set 
the example to his men of performing this pious 
service. This had the desired effect ; and the 
Lacedxmonian troops were elated with the 
thoughts of the exploits their countrymen had 
achieved in the east. 

In tlie mean time, the main bodies of the hos^ 
tile armies advanced into the plain of Cheronaea. 
.Agesilaus gave the left wing to the Orchome- 
niansy and took the right himself. The Thebans 



began the engagement, with great in^^etoosStf, 
and. bore down every tilings before them; but 
the troops immediately under the command of 
Agesilaus, repelled the left wing of the army, 
consisting' chiefly of Argives and Athenians* 
The Spartan general was already saluted as 
conqueror by the troops that surrounded him, 
when he was informed, that the Orchomenians 
had been repulsed and put to the rout. In or- 
der, therefore, to intercept the Thebans, who 
were hastening to seize the baggage,. Agesilaus 
marched towards the left wing of the army* 
The Thebans percetving this moTement of the 
enemy, attempted to join and rally their 'allies, 
that fled towards the mountains of Helicon. 
The Spartan kin^, inatead <^ allowing the enemy 
to pass, when he might have attacked their flank 
and rear with great advantage, boldly opposed 
their progress, and assailed them in the fronts 
<Here, says Xenophon, m the energetic and in- 
imitable language of Greece, the shock was 
dreadful. Their shields meeting clashed ; they 
fought, slew, and were slsdn ; no voice was 
heaurd, yet none was silent : the field resounded 
with the noise of rage and battle ; and this was 
the most desperate and bk>ody scene of an ac^ 
tion, which was itself the most despemte and 
bloody of any in that age. 

At length, however, the Lacedaemonians find* 
ing it impossible to break the firmness of the 
Theban front, were obliged to make use of the 
expedient they had at first rejected : accordingly, 
they opened their phalanx to let them pass, and 
then charged them in the flank and rear. The 
Thebans, however, efiected their passage to the 
HdicoD i but ooukl not prevail on their allies to 
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jieftew Jthe'engageitieiit. The Spsrtant wer^ 
ther^fore^ left masten of the field of battle ; but 
it ^mok a victory so deady purcfaasedt that the 
-oonquerors could rei^ no beneficial conse- 
quences* The place wh^re this engagement was 
fiyught) was covered with sted mA blood: the 
bodies of friends and of foes were promiscnously 
heaped together; and the whole presented. aa 
assemblage of objects too dreadfiii for humanity 
txjk contemplate. ' 

In this battle Agesiians received several 
wounds fix>m different kmds of weapons; but 
he still cohUnued to animate his soldiers during 
the contest both by his. words and actions ; nor 
would he retire to his tent, until be had s^en 
the dead bqdies of his soldiers canied from* the 
field upon their own arms. The next day, the 
victors employed themselves in erecting atrophy 
0n the scene of this Important action ; and the 
enemy sent a herald to request permission to 
bury their dead. 

The battle of Cheransa^ and sea engagement 
offCnidus, were the most considerable and de- 
cisive actions in the Boeotian or Corinthian war; 
The inhabitants of Corinth, had greatly pro- 
moted the alliance of the Grecian and other 
states agranst the Spartan commonwealth. No 
sooner, however, did the Cormthians feel the 
effects of having the seat of war in theiir own 
country, than they repented of the measure they 
had so rashly recommended ; and the more 
wealthy inhabitants desired a separate peace, to 
accomplish which they intended to summon ah 
assembly of the people, who might resolve on 
what was moat expedient to be done* 

But whilst this was. iq agitation^ Timvkus and 
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Polyanthes, the mercenaries of -a barbarian slare, 
and» nevertheless, the pretended patrons of Co- 
rinthian liberty, contrived to anticipate a design 
so unfavourable to their interests. They com- 
mitted, in conjunction with others of their party, 
one of the most horrid massacres recorded in 
history. On the Eucleian festival, when many 
of the citizens were in the market-place, or 
•assembled at the dramatick entertainments, an 
assault was made by the partisans of democracy. ~ 
All the Corinthians were destroyed, whom they 
considered as most likely to oppose their mea- 
sures ; and the great body of the people, when 
they perceived that nothing could restrain the 
fiiry of their persecutors, and that neither temples 
nor altars afforded any protection, prepared to 
leave their country. They were, however, re- 
strained from executing this design, by the la- 
mentable «:ries of their wives and children, and 
by the declaration of the assassins themselves, 
who assured them, that their only intention was 
to deliver their city £rom traitors^ who were the 
friends of Sparta and of sfaLvery. 

In the mean time, the patriodck Conon, who 
desired no personal reward for the services he 
had rendered the Persian monarch, employed 
his favour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the affairs 
of his country. This was the honourable mo- 
tive that had alone engaged, and that still retain- 
ed him, in the service of Persia. By his repre- 
sentations, he inflamed the resentment of Artax- 
erxesand Phamabazus, which both the king and 
the satrap had justly harboured against Sparta. 
He persuaded them to send a fleet, early in the 
spring, to rai^e the coasts of Greece, and re- 
taliate the injuries received by the victories of 
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Agteiiaus. He told theniy that to humble com- 
pletely the Spartan pMey they should raise 
Athens to the pitch of greatness, which she once 
possessed, and make her become again the suo- 
cessfpl rival of that impenous republick. 

This proposal of the able Athenian was heard, 
and approved* The expenses nec&isary for car- 
rying the design into execution, were liberallj 
supplied ; and the Persian fleet setting sail re-- 
duced the Cyclades and Cythera, and ravaged 
the whole coast of Laconia* The armament then 
•directed its course to the long neglected harbours 
t>f Rialerus, Munichia, and Piraeus. The yerj 
iitaportant task of decorating and ibitifying the 
ancient city of Minerva, was begun, carried on, 
«nd . soQn accomplishcji ; and Conon, seconded 
by the zeal of the At^ienians, in a short time re-> 
built the walls of Athens, restored the city to it& 
ancient splendour, and rendered it more formU 
dable than ever to its enemies* 

When ths ihortif^ng intelligence was brought 
B. C ^^ Sparta, the citizens of that republick^ 
392. considering the power and grandeur of a 
city, thdr ancient rivals ieuid almost conti- 
nual enemy, as the certain destruction of their 
iown >tate, felt the most pungent afflictioh. They 
were now ready to abandon every other design, 
and to submit to the most humiliating terms, 
pirovided th^y could prevent the growing great- 
ness of Athens, and induce the Persian monarch 
to withdraw his. support from that dangerous 
republick* That they might effect this, they sent 
aeveral successive embassies to Persia ; and whilst 
they piBtid their court to. the other satraps of 
Artaxerxes, they purposely neglected Phama- 
hozusy from whopi, as the victories of Ageailaua 
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had been peculiarly detfimental to theproi^inoeif 
of that warlike Persian, they could notreasonal^ 
expedt any ftivoiir* 

Among the ministers employed by the Spar* 
tan republicky at the court of Persia, was Antal-' 
cidas, a iban, of whose prior history we have no 
account* If we except the aftfiil and daring 
Lysander, Sparta never employed a more pro- 
per agent to treat with the barbarians. He is 
said to have been bold, eloquent, subdle^ and 
ccmiplyuig. A master in all the arts of insinua- 
tion and address, he was well qualified, to under- 
take and execiiite> the design on which ,he was 
sent. He not only pretended to admire the effe- 
minate customs and adulation of a cotrupt 
court, but conformed hifuself in every thing to 
the Persian manners, and derided the severe in- 
stituti<His of his own coundy. The fhigsd and 
self-denying maxims of Lycurgus were the pecu- 
liar objecta of his real or feigned conteinpt^ 
but he, in a more particular manner, delighted 
the voluptuous, cowardly, and perfidious satraps 
and courtiers, when he ridiculed thei firmness aiid 
probity of Leonidas and Calticratidas, men, who 
had renderied si^al and essehdal service to 
Greece, at the expense and dishonour of Persia. 

The alulities of such a minister, were also hid- 
ed by the imprudent amt}ition of Conon* tJn- 
mindfiil of his engagements to act against the 
common enemy, he considered only how he 
might promote^ the interest and power of the 
Athenian republick. He sailed with his fleet to 
the Cydades, to Chios, to Lesbos, and even to 
.£olis and Ionia, and displaying the strength of 
his armament,' endeavoured to persuade or com- 
pel them to submit again to the authwity of 



Athens. When it vras known that SpaxtBi had 
sent ministers to treat with the Persian monarchy 
a deputation was also dispatched fixnn the Athe- 
nian repuhlick, with orders to act in concert with 
the ambassadors sent by the Bceotians and Ar- 
gives* Their overtures, however, were but little 
regarded, while those of Antalcidas met with the 
wannest approbation. 

The Spartans offered to resign all pretensiona 
to the Greek cities in Asia, and acknowledge 
them as the dependencies of the Persian ^nonarch ; 
and they promised to promote the future pros- 
perity of the king's dominions, by settling the 
affairs of Greece in such a manner, as should 
best suit the conveniency and the wishes of 
Artaxerxes. For this purpose, they were ready 
to declare all the cities and islands, of what ex- 
tent soever^ altogether independent of each other; 
in consequence of which, tiiere would be no re- 
publick sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the Persian empire. These terms of 
peace, which the most insolent minister of the 
king could alone liave dictated, were transmitted 
to Suza,. by the sati'ap Terribazus, to be approv- 
ed and ratified by Artaxerxes. Antalcidas re- 
ceived a pecuniary reward for his services ; but. 
the unfortunate and patriotick Conon was punish- 
ed by immediate death, or sentenced to an ig- 
nominious confinements Authors are variously, 
agreed, as to the fate of this able and worthy 
man; but his actions confer on him anlmpor- 
tant place, in the rank of Grecian worthies ; and 
his son Timotheus, supported and rivalled the 
character of an illustrious father* 

It might have been expected, that the condi- 
tions of peace offered by Sparta^ would have, ex- 
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l)encficed no opposition from the Persian court ; 
especially as the advantages they held out to 
Artaxences were extremely great ; but the nego- 
ciations were suffered to langiush for several 
years. This delay was occasioned by the remo- 
val of Tcrtibazus fix)m his place of viceroy, who 
was succeefkd by Struthas, a man greatly de- 
voted to tht interests of Athens ; and by the 
powerful solicitations of the Bceotian and Argive 
deputies, who represented the designs and since- 
rity of the Spartan commonwealth, in a very un- 
favourable point of view. 

Whilst the court of Suza refused to confirm 
^nd ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
Gredaft Mates was pursued with unremitting 
vtgouri The harvests and the villages, belong- 
ing to t!ie enemies of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
were destro3red by the Lacedaemonian garrisons 
of Sicyon and Lechaeum; and on the other 
hand, the Boeotians and Argives retaliated those 
injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lacedaemonian terri- 
tories, which they ravaged and laid waste; 
while the Athenians, as if they had obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, made all the preparations 
in their power to man ^d equip their fleets. 

The ancient and well merited fame of Thrasy* 
hulus had, during the latter part of Conon's life, 
tieen eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling 
splendour of his renown ; whilst Athens verg* 
ed towards power and independence, by the 
exertions of Conon, the extracftixiinary abilities, 
and still more extraordinary fortune of Thrasy* 
bulus, in rescuing his country twice from the 
yoke of tyrants, seemed almost forgotten by the 
ungrateful Athenians. But after Conon had 
Vol. IV. L 
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been put to death, or hnprisnned, Thnsybulus 
bad the conunaiid of the fleet of Athens, caa^ 
«sting of forty sail, intrusted to him. With this 
armament he scoured the u£^;ean sea, and di- 
rected his course to the HeUe^ont, persuaded or 
compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and of 
several other Thracian cities, to break their alli- 
ance with Sparta, to abolish the aristocratical 
form of government, and to accept the friend- 
ship of Athens. 

The isle of Lesbos was the next object to which 
he directed his attention. The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerable body of 
troops* Thrasybulus landed his men on the 
island, and engaged the enemy in a general 
battle, in which he obtained a complete victory, 
and slew with his own hand Therimachua the 
Spartan governor, who commanded the hostile 
troops ; on which the principal cities of Lesbos 
immediately acknowledged themselves depen- 
dants of Athens. Thus victorious, he sailed 
towards the island of Rhodes, where he knew 
there still existed a powerful Action in &vour of 
the Athenians ; but before he proce^ed to that 
important place, he thought -it advisable to mul- 
tiply the resources, and confirm the affections of 
the fleet. 

That he. might raise supplies, therefore) for 
this exigency, he visited most of the maritiine 
cities of Asia. At length he entered the mouth 
of the. river Eurymedon, and began to levy a very 
heavy contribution on the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus ; but though the barbarians had endured 
with great patience and servility the depreda- 
tions to which they were often exposed, they 
could suffer them no longer. They could not 
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bf06k ttie unfeeling t^pacity and intolerable 
exactions of the soraierd and sanoi*& under the 
command of Thi^ybulusr Attacking therefore 
the Grecian catnp during the liight, the security 
of the Athenian general was surprised ; and 
Thrasybultis fell a sacrifice to the error he had 
committed^ 

The trnjust treatment of Aspendus, one of the 
interior cities of Pamphyliay a province that ac- 
knowledged the power of the Persian monarch, 
furnished Antalctdis with a sufHcient argument 
for prosecuting his suit with Art&xerxes. That 
tigilant and ^Lrtful minister did riot let slip so fa« 
vourable an opportunity of rousing the resent- 
ment of the king ag^nst the Athenians, his to- 
cient and inveterate foies. ' It is, however, un- 
certain, whether Antatcidas wt)uld have beeh 
able to effect his purpose, and to procure the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, had not the mad 
impr^dehce of the Athenians decided the fluc- 
tuating irresolution of Attaxerxes, and crowned 
the triumphs of Antalcidias. 

Evagoras was at this time king of Salamis, in 
the island of Cyprus, who is represented as a man 
that governed with consummate wisdom a king- 
dom which he had acquired by heroick valour. Teu- 
cer is said to have been an ancestor of this prince, 
and who, returning from the expedition against 
Troy, aboiit" eleven hundired and sixty years be- 
ll!^ Christ, founded the first Grecian colony on 
the shore of Cyprus. During the space that in- 
tervened between the reigns of those two kings, 
Sdiatnis had undergone various revolutions* The 
throne had beeh usurped by a Phceniciah called 
Abydamon, under whose reign Evagoras was 
bom and educated. The young prince fled to 
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Cilicia, and obtaining the favour of the satrapy 
who governed in that province, returned to Seu- 
lamis with a few followers and expelled the 
usurper. Being thus restored by his own valour 
and the affections of his subjects to the throne of 
his ancestors, Evagoi^s soon rendered his small 
kingdom the most flourishing of the whole islands 
This prince had ever entertained a fond pap-^ 
tiality for the republick of Athens, in whose lan- 
guage, arts, and institutions, his youth had been 
libendly instracted. When the power of Sparta 
prevailed, and the Athenian igreatness which 
that republick had maintained for seventy years, 
was completely humbled, Evagoras sincerely la- 

.mented her misfoitunes, and afforded hospitality 
and protection to her oppressed and afflic^d citi- 
zens, while the Athenians assisted him in arts 
and industry, and in extending the navigation and 
commerce of his kingdom. Salamis, therefore, 
soon became a considerable naval power, and 
able to subdue and incoiporat^ with her own 
subjects the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states. Artaxerxes, whose power had been long 
acknowledged in Cyprus, interfered not in the 
domestick concerns of the island, provided his 
small customary tribute was regularly paid. 

The signal victories of Conon and Thrasybu- 
lus, and the rising fortune of the Athenian state, 
induced Evagoras, who had lately taken some 
disgust at the conduct of Artaxerxes, to execute 
a design he had long meditated, of throwing off 

. the yoke of Persia. He knew, that Egypt was 
in a state of rebellion, and that Artaxerxes had 
engaged in a war with the C^irduchians. The 
Persian fleet, however, continued in the Phoeni- 
cian and Cilician harbours ready to be employed 
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in any new enterprise. The activity and courage 
of the king of Salamis with the assistance of his 
son Protagoras, obtained an easy victory over the 
fhrst squadron sent to invade the island. But 
Cv^;oras fearing the arrival 6f a much superior 
armament, requested and obtsdned the assistance 
of Athens; a republick not only at peace with 
Persia, but whose ministers were then at Suza, 
endeavouring to prevent an. accommodation with 
Sparta.. 

This extraordinary measure of the Athenians « 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
SpaAa. Accordingly, the king dictated 
the terms of peace, in nearly the same ^^' 
words that Alcibkdes had first proposed* ' 

By this treaty it was agreed, that whatever com- 
mimity rejected die conditions of the peace, the 
Persian- monarch in conjunction vrith the Spartan 
republick, should make war upon that state. It 
was foreseen that Athens, Thebes, and Argos, 
might reject the terms Of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies ; Antalcidas accordingly, 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a very 
powerful armament, and the preparations made 
in Asia and Greece intimidated the confederates, 
and compelled them to comply with a peace as 
disgraceful as it was injurious. The Boeotian 
cities were acknowledged as independent ; but 
the Greek cities in Asia, the island of Cyprus, 
and the peninsula of Clazomene were made sub- 
ject to Persia. Athens was allowed to retain 
the isles of Leninos, Imbros, and Syros ; but all 
the othef republicks, small and great, were made 
fi*ee and independent. 

Amidst the universal obsequiousness of the 
La 
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Grecian communities to the haughty demands of 
Persia, Evagoras was the only person, that durst 
oppose the execution of the terms of the treaty : 
he asserted the independence of Cyprus, and pre* 
pared to resist the commands of the king and to 
set the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Eva- 
goras confided in the resources of his own vigor- 
ous mind in the superiority of skill which his 
seamen possessed, and in the assistance of the 
king of Egypt ; but the numerous and powerful 
squadrons of Terribazus, which he had prepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes. His forces 
were discomfited in a naval engagement; his 
territories were ravaged, and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in Salamis, which the enemy 
threatened with a siege. His enemies, however, 
did not wish to persevere, nor to drive him to 
despsdr. They therefore permitted him to re- 
tain the possession of the ancient princi- 
^385 P^^^y of Teucer, but as a tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Affairn of Greece from the Peace of AntalcidaSy to tfie 
• Battle of Midea. 

THE peace of Antalcidas forms an important, 
but disgraceful epocha in the annals of Gre- 
cian history. The valuable colonies in Asia which 
had been the cause and the object of so many 
wars, were now fully acknowledged as depen- 
dencies of the Persian king. Artaxerxes ar- 
ranged the plan of dom^stick policy to be pursued 
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by a people, that, less than two hundred year» 
before, had given law to his ancestors. Th& 
Greeks now found their ancient confederacy dis- 
solved ; their smaller cities were freed from de- 
pendence on the more powerful republicks ; the 
whole nation was disunited and weakened ; and 
they experienced indeed the languor, but not the. 
benefits of peace. 

And if the whole Grecian name was dis- 
honoured, as it certainly was by accepting this 
ignominious treaty, in what view shall we con- 
sider the conduct of the Spartan magistrates oa 
the occasion ? Will not peculiar and eternal in- 
famy attach to them, as the authors and pro- 
moters of a peace fraught with ruin anddisg^race i 
Ambitious of the sovereignty of Greece, Sparta 
saw with concern the walls and fortifications of 
her rival rebuilt, and Athens endeavouring to. 
regain the command of the sea ; Thebes and Ar- 
gos disdaining to acknowledge her pre-eminence ;, 
the inferior states of Peloponnesus obeying: with. 
reluctance the summons to arms ; and the valu- 
able colonies in Macedoh and Thrace joining the! 
confederates. No vestige scarcely remained of 
the trophies which had been erected in a war of 
twenty-seven years. The colonies in the east 
were irrecoverably lost ; and this rapid decline of 
power had been principally occasioned by the. 
splendid victories of Agesilaus in Asia. 

These were probably the causes that moved 
Sparta to solicit and promote a treaty, so preg- 
nant with ruin and destruction to the several 
communities of Greece. The first victim of this 
ambitious policy was the flourishing republick of 
Mantinxa, situated in the centre of Arcadia, 
which was itself in the middle of Peloponnesus. 
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The year feBowitig th'e treaty of Antalcidas^ 
{be Spartan commonwealth sent ambassadors to- 
Mantinsea, with orders to inform the inhabitants^ 
that the Lacedxmonians were displeased at their 
condoctin furnishing the Argives, the'avowed ene- 
mies of Sparta, with com during the late war ; and 
that thejr had on-several occasions expressed their^ 
gladness when any misfortune happened to the 
Lacedemonians. In consequence of those trea<* 
itonable designs, which the Mantinaeans had mani- 
fested, the ambassadors concluded by informing^ 
them, that they must demolish their walls, and' 
abandon their city^ 

; To these demands the Mantinaeans refused to 
accede. The Spartans, therefore, declared war 
igainst that republick, and having assembled a 
powerful army, sent their king Agesipblis to in- 
tade the hostile territory. Nothing, however, 
could shake thb resolution of the Mandnasans : 
their walls were high and strong, and bade de- 
fiance to any assault ; nor was a siege likely to 
-promise success to the invadii^ army ; Agesi- 
polis, however, embraced this uncertmn mode of 
attack, and having first drawn a ditcli, and then 
a wall ix>uhd the place, employed part of the 
tix>ops in working, and the other in defending 
the workmen ; but finding that this plan was not 
likely to answer his purpose, he proposed a new^ 
measure which was attended with complete and 
almost immediate success. 

The bphis, which descends from the moimtain 
Xchisius, having collected many rivulets in its 
course, becomes a broad, deep, and rapid river, 
and flows through the plain, and the city of Man- 
tinsea. Having, therefore, obstructed the course 
of tliat river, the lower part of the fortifications 



of the city were laid under water ; and the walls 
being composed of raw bricks, the water caused 
them to give way, and fall to pieces* The be- 
sieged endeavoured to prop them with wood, 
but finding their efforts ineffectual, and that the 
enemy could not' be long excluded, sent to offer 
terms of capitulation., They requested the 
Spartans to permit theitx to inhabit their city, 
and promised they would destroy their fortifica- 
tions, and enter into an alliance with Lacedsmcm. 

These proposals were however rejected, and 
the Mantinseans dreading an immediate assault, 
were obliged to comply with the humiliating de- 
mand of the Lacedsmonians, and .to abandon 
their native place. 

No sooner had the Spartans terminated this 
transaction, than seizing an opportunity of do- 
mestick faction among &e.PhliaBiafis, they mani- 
fested the same arbitr&iy and tyrannical spirit, 
but with still greater severity. It happened that 
the faction which prevailed in Phlius, had banish- 
ed their opponents, who were the friends of Sparte 
and of aristocracy. The Lacedemonians, there- 
fore, interfered . and threatened them with severe 
punishment, if they did not recal their exiled ci- 
• Uzens. Not however meeting with that respect- 
ful treatment on their return to Phlius, which 
they considered as due to persons so ably pro- 
tected, they complained to Agesilaus, who or- 
dered commissioners to try and condenm to 
death the obnoxious Phliasians. 

In th^ me4n time ambassadors arrived from 
Acanthus and Apollonia, two very considerable 
cities of the Chsdcidica* These men requested 
the assistance of the Lacedsmonians s^ainst 
Qlynthus, a, town of Thrace> situated in a fertih 
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and secure district, that ties between the river 
Olynthus and Anmias* The conduct of the 
Athenian government first obliged the maritime 
inhabitants of the Chalcidica, to take refiige m 
the walls of Olynthus. The oppressive tyranny 
of Sparta next induced them to strengthen the 
walls of their city, and to provide garrisons suffi* 
cient for defending them. The weakness of Ma- 
cedonia, and the subsequent disasters of the two 
most powerful republicks in Greece, ehcoumged 
them to aim at conquest, and many towns became 
incorporated or assoeiated with their own. They 
hAd already conquered the southern shores of 
Macedonia ; and they aspired at still ntore exten^ 
sive dominion; 

The deputies from the cities of Acanthus and 
ApoQonia, represented in the genbral assembly 
of the allies, that the ambtdon of the CHyhthians^ 
seemed to increase with tHe increase of their 
power j-^that they had wvested from the king of 
Macedonia some of his most yaluabfe prc^vuices^ 
—-that they were about ta enter into a confederacy 
with Thebes and Athens, which, fcf they did, it 
would be impossible for any dty in their neigh* 
bourhood to resist the force that wduld thus be 
brought against lAmmi The present emergency, 
therefore, they ui^d, solicited the activity and 
valour of their republic^ by every 'Motive of inteiv 
est and honour ;, and that, if Sparta shoUld yield 
a seasonable assistance to Acantliitti and Apollo^ 
nia, the ambition and pdwer of Olynth^s would 
be checked, and the Chaleididan. fitted etiicourag* 
cd to revolt. 

In consequence of those representitidnaiy the 
Lacedaemonians commanded Eudamidas> with 
two thousand men under his command^ to pix>* 
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ceed ti3sme£alelf to M^cedbnii^ ; and his bttither 
Pli»bidas was onkred to collect a powerful re- 
infbrcenient, with which to follows The fe^. 
troops under the commaod oC Eudamidas; wefe 
of. essential. service^ . Those garriaoas which the 
Spartan commander omsidered ss most weak 
and exposed to the attack of. the enemy, he 
strengthened with liis droops ; and such was the* 
effect which tibe sight of a Spartan* army pro- 
duped in the Chalc^dicavthat grtet numbers of 
the subjects and allies of Olynthiis revtiked, and 
arranged themselves under the standard of Eu- 
damidas. But the Lacedemonian GQramander^ 
too much elated by the success that had hitherto 
attended him, laid waste the Olynthian territory, 
and approacl^ing.the ;city without shfficient eau- 
tioD). was intercepted, conquered^ and slain by 
the enemy $ and his krmy ^stroyed or lost* 

Jdter the death of Euidamictas, Teleutias, the 
hrotho^ of Agesilaus, was sent with a body of ten 
thousand men into* the Chalcidtcai^ territory; and 
was joined in this expedition by Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia. The Olynthians being compelled 
to retire withki the wails c^ their city, T^ieudas 
marched witli his whc^e army to besiege' or as* 
sault the place. The cavalry of the Olynthians 
passing the river Amnias, he ^ve oirlers to 
Tlemonidas, who commanded the targeteers, to 
lep^ them. The dyiitkian horse retreated in 
good .order across the river ; but when a con-> 
nderablje part of the Lacediemonians had also 
passed over in the.porsuit^ Hie Olynthians faced 
aboutj attacked, and sl^w great numbers of the 
Spartans, and amongst them Tlemonidas himself. 

Teleutias beheld with grief and indignation 
the destruction of his brave troops ; and gi*asping 
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his shield and lance, led his whole fnce, with^t 
order, against the enemy. He pursued them to 
the walk of their city, when thie inhabitants 
mounting the rampsuts and fortifications, as- 
sailed the Spartans with stones, darts, and other 
missile weapons ; at the same time, also, a body 
of the Olynthian troops sallied forth out of the 
city, and attacked the enemy* The Spartans 
gave way, and tlie whole army being repelled, 
was pursued with great slaughter, and their ge- 
neral Teleutias slain. 

These mortifying disasters, however, did not 
abate the pride aiKl ambition of Sparta. Pdy- 
biades, their general, invested the city by lai^, 
with a powerfiil army, whilst a numerous squa- 
dron blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 
Mecybema. The Olynthians, pressed by fiunine, 
were obliged to capitulate. They ceded all claim 
to the sovereignty of the Chalcidica; restored 
the Macedonian cities to their rightful owner; 
and engaged by solemn contract, to obey in peace 
and war the commands of their Spartan confe- 
derates and masters. Amyntas then forsook the> 
place of his royal residence, and re-established 
his court at Pella, which became, and thenceftulh. 
continued, the ca|xtal of Macedonia. 

Phsbidas, who was intended to follow Eubi- 
das into the Chalcidican territory with a power- 
ful reinforcement, knowing the distracted state; 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is said, havings 
received private instructions from his govern-^ 
ment, seized upon Cadmea the Theban citadel,^ 
g Q and commanded Ismenias and other iead- 
3a3. ^^ of the popular faction to be taken into 
custody. The Spartan senate, that they 
might avoid the blame which this action would 
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undotibtecltf occasion, deprived Phaebidasr of €he 
cotnmand of the army, and mulcted him in the 
sum of one hundred thousand drachmas* * 

During five years the Spartan government 
maintaiBed a garrison of fifteen hundred men in 
Cadroea. The partisans of Aristocracy, pro- 
tected by such a body of troops, gained an abso* 
lute ascendancy over the rest of the city ; and the 
tyranny exercised in that repubHck was so gpreat^ 
that tt reschmbfed tlie cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. This se- 
verity drove the Thebans to despfur; and the 
persecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed sub* 
jects<at hon^e, were ready to embrace any mea* 
sure that might seem likely to iree their country 
from the' tyranny of Sparta, and the aristocrat* 
<al fiabction* 

Among the Theban fogitives that had taken 
. -refuge in Athens during the late tyrannical pro* 
ceec&igs of Sparta, was Pelopidas, who possessed 
ddisdnguished advant8^s» ' 

• His birth had been infenpr to none ; but his 
private fortune was superior to all ; and in the 
manly exercises which the Greeks so much 
esteemed, he excelled every cme. His attach- 
ment to democracy was hereditary ; and before 
the late melancholy revolution in the .state, he 
was considered as the most proper person for 
jadministenng the goyemment. Pelopidas held 
many consultations with his feUow-sufferers at 
Athens, about the means of restoring the liberty 
pf Thebes. He instanced the patiiotick example 
<>f Thrasybulus, who bad, with a handful of 
men, executed a similar, but more difficult enter- 

• About 2020 1. Sterling. 

Vox., rv. M 
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piise, to encourage his eonntrfnnen in the un« 
dertaking. PhylHdas> whose gteat activity^ 
address, and cotifage, entitle hiiM to the regard 
of histoiy, was ■introduced' int^ Uieir nocturnal 
assemblies: he wois highly respected b]^ Leon- 
tidaS) ' Arehias, ^hd the other magistrates, or 
rather tyrants of the republick j «md he therefore 
made an entertainment, and inrited those "men 
to partake of it. 

' In the mean time PhyiHdas, having made 
known his plan to the rest of the con&|Mrators, 
they met fet Thebes at the time appointed. The 
tyrants, however, having by some means been 
informed of the conspiracy- that 'was medkated, 
isummoned one of the pi^iAcipal pet^ns dft-the 
plot to attend them, jiist as Pelcfililaaaitd'bthers 
had put on their arms fpr the purpose* B«it the 
tfonspirator, whom the magistrates had ordered 
to Wait on them, behaved wfth great intrepidity 
and dissimulation, and quieted* the solicitude of 
the tyrants. In the midst of the banquet, how- 
ever; a cburter arrfVcJd from Athens With a letter 
ft>r Archias,. which revealed the wbolfe<56nspiracy. 
The messenger informed Archias, thfiit the pers<m 
who gave him the letter de^red he would read 
it immediately, as it contained business^ of Im- 
portance. Archias took the letter, and rqrfylng 
With a sinQe, ** serious business to-morrow," de- 
posited it under his cbUch. . Soon afterj Hie con* 
ispiratbrs entered dress€id in femede attire; and 
on a signal being given, they <ire^ their daggers, 
and easily dispatched the iritoxitated rriagistrates. 
The whole city was soon in commotion r and 
the mhabitants, alarmed and terrified, watted 
impatiently for the morning, that they might dis- 
<;over the cause of this nocturnal tumult. - Dur- 
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piQctekncd the <teath of the tyjrioitSt aiulinTit<9d 
to Ajrnis the frieiul&>o£ Jiib^ty a»d tbe Tcpuhlick* . 
EpaxniiKHidas, who had not tili then joined Uie 
C Qa gp k atorftf obeyed with jnahy. others the wel-. 
come invitation* This youth was possessed of: 
the oiost illustrious merit; the. wisdom of the 
sage jand the. magnanmiity of the hero shone 
forth . in his chai^pter, accohipanied by every 
mild and gentle virtue. In', kndwledg^.and elo-i 
qHence he sorpksaed Ml his contemp<Hweis ; 
and in' birth, v^doar^ an^ patriotism) he wcs not 
inferior '.to Pelbpidaii, with trbom he had con- 
tnM^dttEieariy Maxbhip*. The doctrines of the 
Pythagbiean ^ilosophy,. whikth he had. diligently^ 
stadiedf rendieredhim averse. £rom embrtdng hi« 
hands in* the' blood of his feUow«cdldziens ; bub 
vh«i matters were, brought to their present; 
crisis, he appeared a 'firm isuid strenuous adv<>-* 
cate in thecaiute of fibecty; and his example) 
grieaCly anitxiated the. other ibrhve and generous 
youd^^who disdained' the/ yoikie of tyranny « > :. . 
Prc^avatiohs weii& now making for an attack) 
on the citadel, in-. whi<}h was the Lacedaemonian' 
garrison, when several thousand men arrived 
from Ath^8,'Who had been sent to assist the 
Thebans in the meditated revciluticfn. The ar«' 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable 
and acceptable, mskd excited the Thebans to a^^ 
tempt .the citadel immediately. > Pelopidas began 
the mege of the place, and the garrison, intimi- 
dated by the im^petuonty $nd enthusiasm of tbe 
assailants, and the continual increase of their 
numbers, olfered to capitulate, a^d requested that 
Aey might be allowed to depart in safety with* 
th«r arms. This was accordingly granted, but 
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tio stitiulfttkm» were made on the pan cf tftoses 
unfortunate Thebaas, vho^ having taken refii^ 
in the citadel, when the first alarm vms ^cctted^ 
in the city, fell a sacrifice to* the resentment and- 
inhumsoiity of their country^m^n* A remi^ant 
only was saved by the humane interposition of 
the Athenians; and thus was the prediei3on of 
Epaminondas verified, wh» foi^^.that the re*, 
volution could npt be accomplished without the 
efiusionof civil blood*. 

The emancipation of Thebes from the yc^e of • 
. Sparta, hiirt the pride and the ambition 
^7& of^atrepublick.. In brder^ however, to. 
punish, what the Laocdssmonians. Wfeie: 
jdeased to term, the- unprovoked lebellion of: 
their subjects^ Cleombrotusy ^eirking, was sent 
into B«Botia in the depth of winter, to recover, iL 
possible, their usurped dominions^ Agesiiaus,. 
whose ardent and aspiring mind had long-directed^ 
the ambitious ccmocils of Sparta^ found, that, 
though he enjoyed the glory, he could not avoid, 
the odium, which his exalted station natmcaliy- 
occasioned ;. but that he might not increase- the 
displeasure of the people> he pemitted the inex-. 
perience of his colleague to conduct the plan of - 
the Theban war* The severity of tht season, 
did not allow Cleombrotus. to perfonm any othec 
exploit, than the defeating a few s^ragg^ing par-^ 
ties ; but the presence of a Lacedsmi»iiaii army 
served to confirm the obedience of several infe* 
rtor communities. Cleombrotus soon returned 
to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his deigns > 
to Sphodrias. 

In the mean time the Athenians, aj^rehen* 
sive of being called to an account for the assist* 
^nce they had given the Thebaa republick) ImA. 



TffifiU^^ dkovoiM yfh^t thcj had. done. BuA 
Sp|io4ria39 a bold, .ambitioiiS) and Vhsix cota^ 
xoander, was p^rau^ded by th^ . Theban chiefa 
to attack Picsei^ Ac<;ofdtngly. he .marched 
with ^im flowp? pf \?i^ army early in. the moFOr 
jilg$ and expec^tedifco have inched Piroua be(b^ 
tbt^..da«li i^:.dayv He Ijad iiq^, however, pror 
ceeded further than the Thriasian plain beforo 
^kfir 4etf, a^ptt«^d,. r Thp inhabijtants of Ejeusia 
wei^ adinn^ed ttt t[he, approach of the Spartaj\ 
ann^ and in&r9iaUpn of this event was imme*: 
diateljf di$p9M:bed li» Athens, whose citizen? lm-» 
aajpdiftteiy fiew to arms ; jaid..p]?eparations wer^ 
iilfi^Uy. mad^ 'fQfrfL vigorous defence. Tbia 
ififib ^teiptisey and ^tke still iiiore imprudent 
cp94!4Ct of SplH^dhia^5:]n x*ayaging the country^ 
duril^ i)i%ftstreati justly ince&ae<i the Atheniana 
ag^^t .S[)ai:^ .. Tfcey seized the .persona of seV 
n^ jl^W^i^mOniaiw .that .reirfded la the city, 
asri! xmmamA ;App^ . tp :p«speif A» embassy^ 
was tbop aeiU Cq Sparta, ,,|o. complain of this ia-r 
fraeti^ pf.:^)e peaj;^s aad tP represent, in thef 
iii06t.«idi§^i)ai|jt J^jgfuage» the insults and the bin 
jan^ iof SphodrifUS, The. .Laced»mpnian8 dis- 
ay^vie^ .the cc^tduet of th^ir oon^^ander, and 
Kj^aHedihkn; tp be;tried fonthe acti(xif. , Agesi-* 
lauBy' b<>weYer,-at the:in|t^PCjBsaiQn ofhis;soaAr-< 
Qbi^tfOns^ whcf gneatiy ^rsjteemed Cloopymus tha 
aoa lof SphPdria^ interfceded for bim /Vith the 
Spaclau assembly^ mi obtained bis life^ 
, :But'it.^ .not kx^^robaUe that Agej&ilaua was^ 
tm^M-tAi» :d^igQai€^ thie:>La£e4»B9tonian: ge- 
nera)^ aod Ihat,. though the Spartans re&isedtp. 
acl^icfeedge the; action^ they would bi^ye inr. 
st^tly:> approved Jt^ : had the enterprise beea 
oowaed with auicceas. In this light, at least> iK 
M2 
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appeared to the Athenians/ who, oflfended at &k& 
conduct^ were much 'more in^gnant at the ac** 
quittal of Sphodrias* They immediately renew- 
ed their alliance with Thebes, began to eqtnp a 
fleet, to enlist seamen, and, in ^ort, to^make 
ail the preparations in their power for prosecut-- 
ing a vigorous war with the Spartan eommon*' 
wealth. 

In the mean time Agesilaus, wfth an Itrmy of 
eighteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse, continued to invade and ravage the terri-' 
tories of Boeotia, but did no con»derable ex-' 
ploits. Chabrias, the Athenian, who commanded 
the Theban troops, which ha(d been lately rein- 
forced with a considerable body of mercenary 
soldiers, repelled the Spartan king from Thdies^ 
not by force, but by stratagem. The Theban 
army, though. considerably augmented, watf ne^ 
vertheless far inferior to that of the enemy in 
point of numbers, and was therefore compelled 
to act upon the defensive. Chabrias had ordered 
his troops to occupy a rising' ground in the 
neighbourhood of their city. The Spartan ge- 
neral sent a detachment from his army to induce' 
them to quit the advantageous situation oa 
which -they were encamped; but the Thebans 
bi*avely maintained their portion) and obliged 
Agesilaus to bring up his whol^ forces, that he 
might dislodge them. In this also the Spartan 
general was deceived. Chabrias commanded his 
tix)ops to support their ad vaficed bodies on his 
left knee, to extend their shields and spears, and 
firmly to maintain their noilLS. This was n 
movement equally new and unexpected to Age-^ 
silaus, and which had/ been only lately taught- 
WThebans by Chabnas; that th^y mighit aa- 



6n tm emergency like tffe pr^eflt. Aknhed at' 
the boldness of thi* tii lUsuul array, the Spartan' 
commander withdrew his forces from the capi^ 
tal, without attempting any thing more against 
the Theban troops in their present situation. 

The Spartans now became every day less for-- 
midaMe to the Thefeans, who wfere soon enabled- 
to act offensively against the enemy. Ih the- 
battle at Tenagras Pelopidas slew the Lacedaft-- 
iiK>t)lan general whohad succeeded AgesHaus m 
tiie command' ; and in the engagement near the 
city of Tegyraj th^ Spartan ttxK>ps were^ routed' 
and put to flrght,- though superior in number^ 
This was a disgrace they had never before suP 
feved, and Mich as- they could not refltect on? 
without soiT^w. Whilst -those hostilities were* 
carried^ onF by landr the Athenians had equipped 
a fie^) and intrusted the command of it to Cha-** 
brias. This able commander met the Laceds-. 
motiiaD squadron near Naxos, and ■ offering bat;^ 
tie, an engagement ensued, in which thcfSpartan 
aFmament was shamefully defeated, and lost 
ihirty-siK gallies. This was the first time the 
Athenians had obtained a victory at sea, with* 
their own ships, since the Peloponnesian war 5^ 
but the principal scene (^ action was the loniail' 
sea, where Timotheus and Iphicrates 
were every where victorious against the ^L?** 
commandets - that* 'opposed them. In 
consequence of those repeated defeats, the navy 
of S(Wma was totally ruined, the coasts of La- 
conia were ravaged by the victors, and the isleaf 
of Ccxrcyfa,. Zacynthus, Leucadia<^ an^Ceph^e- 
nia, suffexaed greatly. The xhore remote islands 
and' cities acknowledged the poNver of the con* 
queranii iind Chio» and Byzimtium deserting' 



their inToluntaty connexioa With ^patta, onM 
inore concluded . a treaty 4>f alliance with - the 
Athenian, republick^ . > 

Whilst the Greeks weiae eng^iged in. tho$i» cb« 
atnicdye. measures vhichy UvDugh, dief Bid)duec| 
not the spirit qf thp. vanquished, tended equ^y^ 
to weaken the conquer^i^ and the.conq^redf 
Arta^^rxes tendeavo^red, by bribes and promisest 
to internipt th^ hpstilltiefii of the Grecian st^tcjsy 
ai94 to promote among.them .uniTersal. tra^iptt* 
IitjT^ ^The Persian monarch was ; induced I9 de:^ 
sire t^e reponciliadon of the coipmi|i|iti^*oC 
Greece,. th8(t he mt||;ht obtain their ^/isaij^tanoe 
ag^unst.hiii rebeUious' anubjects . in Sggrpt* Ttie 
i^^publicka of Spaprta and; Athene wef^ mrw tiffA 
of the war : .the fprmerhad every thin^^ tplM^ 
and: tiie latter nothii^ t^gaia, b(y its. '^oivtiw 
ance, The^^^kissaries-of ArtaxenE^. tben^^ . 
£6un4 a vc;sy fayoiirabk ^eceptipa jn:bt|th the$ef 
commufti^j^sk ; and the icesehitjona <of i^pa^ta: wbA 
Athens.gf^ve.law to many of. th^ pt^er./EM^s.^tf 
Greece, So uncertain And: 4fepteraWQ .waft *be; 
condijtion of the Greeksr in.gieneral: ftt th«jt tinf e^ 
th^t about twenty thousand, enlyit^d ithenaselTe^ 
vnder .the standard of Pem^ Iplucmtea /M^aft 
appointed their commandor^^ut Ibat: geitrml^ 
and the troQps under hifk carets tt^poti ;i;eSfciirned|( 
disgusted . w>tb the igftosailoe, . pride, vandi. timi* 
dity of the P^rsian^^anflr, without perfimnittg^ 
any considerable eoterprise* 1-'. .• '•^> t. >. . . \.) 
. . Jn the mean time, the Thehana^ dated, by theirs 
prosperity^ jpefused ito obejr itbe..soHcitaliena. oC 
Artaxerxes* - Whilst, therdbrey the. troofia* dt 
their enemies wene engaged ia tlid \fixp<^it^ 
against Egypty .they availed themselves: of > that 
opportunity to reduce several of the Boeotiaii* 



cities raodBtr tbeir subj^dtdiu The ivalb g£ Thes- ' 
pia were leveUed with the ground ; and those of 
Plalaea underwent ^e same fate. The inhabit* 
outs of this latter city^ were driven into banish-, 
laent ; but the Athenians, with whom tliey. had. 
taken refuge^ warmly espoused their t^anse. The' 
Thebans, heard, however, widi eqnid ant>gance- 
and contempt the r^nonstrances of fnends and 
the threats of enemies. This affecting and in« 
human tranaaction of thei Thebans, together with 
their supercilious behfi?«our, wholly ahenabed the** 
Athenians from- tliem, and deprived them of an 
ally to whom' they were indebted £or the liberty*. 
andindiqiendenceo£ their state*. The republick 
of . Atiiens, at this time,^ seemed desirous of pro-^ 
noting, a laatiBg peace with Sparta,, on the prin- ! 
ciples of the treaty of Antakidas ; and the king 
of Persia, still finding it necessary to employ . 
Greek auxiliaries in the war against Egypt, was. 
induced to employ his.good offices in eff^ting av 
general peace amongst the spates of Greece*. 
Accordingly, a conveikioii of the Grecian com- 
munities was held, to which the Thebans sent* 
Epaminondas as. their representative*. 

Pelopidas, who had been the' principal author* 
of the gloripDs revolution that had raised Thebes . 
to so lofty a pitch of greatness and prosperity,, 
and who had commanded the armies in the mi-*, 
litary operatioasc which immediately succeeded 
tha& great events was considered as a. youth. o£ 
gr^t patriotiimi joxl valour. :. he was nobly de* 
scended, and using his riches generously, had 
obt^ed an ascendancy which was diie to his 
great and illustrious services. The manly i;races 
yf hia person, his amiable and wimupg depoct* 
ment^aKd his skjU m.m^it$^y:e«e^i9^l^.to wbiv^lu 
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the OtexkB were n^mariublf attached^ ooMpirefr 
to tender him the «dmifiU(ioti / of the *itildtade» 
The Thebans had, be m yoMS sucoesnrelfy 
raised him ta the highest dtgoily bf the etafic; 
noriiad his actions beea such aa caused them la 
repent the cfajoice they had made:: but in. the 
present emergency, when it was necesrary.to 
send a. deputy to assist .at- thcf> coarention at 
Sparta* they did not appoint him Aq the office^ 
though it was a chaige the most iimpoitant with 
which they could intrust any of their cidzeiis* 
. Epamiaondas was thefricnd^ yet the rival, o£ 
Pekpidas. . He had hitherto filled only the sub* 
ordihate offioed of tbe state;; but the s^aiaon h» 
occupied, wbethet* ciyil.p|e.iailifeEU}y, derived hew) 
lustre from .his . virtues./ .The; extender acomi^ 
plishments of }iis persoa wens .not i;inf<iriar to 
those- of Peloiudasi; ibot whilst. hiSifnend and 
rival delighted in thC) exesciseai of the body), and 
employed the gteatest fsart of * his time in the 
Palaestra* and the. chase, £paminond%s chiefly: 
pursued. the cultivation of^ the nmd,(.«9iiid' spent 
hisieisord.in.coa'Versadon and' the stody^ef phij 
losophy. His friends WQuld have deliveied £pa« 
minondas from the ; haidshtpa «f .poverty ;- but 
he was not to .be prevailed on toacc^ their of- 
fers. His poverty he considered a^ most fiivour* 
able to that liberal iUkl independent spirit in 
which consists the great harness of mm : he 
Was not more regardless of money than he was 
covetous of time^ and al^i^ys employed himself 

* The Palaestra, in its proper acceptation, signifiefi the 
place in which the several exercises of rufxninji;, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, boxing, and wrestling, &c. were per- 
formed. The Palaestra was very common in every part of 
Greece. See Boiter** Grec, Anfiq, 
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hi acqiuring k&fmied^y or in the exerckd itf 
pubtidk 'sM private viitue* . Unamfai&usof ob- 
taining the dangenms honours of has' dountrf, 
hift :niodesty seemed to ovoid and »fiise thkm. 
He tfoidd have been much better 4:ontehted to 
have' dire6ted> by personal infioence .\rith the 
^magistrates^ the gov^nkment: ol hisr ctkuitry, 
ifom hicf bdoved Tetirement i but themiuiiiQouB 
'voiee of Ins fellow^itizens^aiid the' jiresent ca- 
lamki^S) lirged Him to appear in a publiek capa- 
city. Soch, however^ was his modest]^ ^athad 
-he tfved'ln happier avid leiss turbulent thnes^ it 
IS proibable his virtues and exceHent «^aHties, 
though admiried by his select- ^iendsy - (would 
-have reiAsahed unknown to postei4ty« ' '■ 

' ' Such wa^'tfaentan to whoin' hi»felIow«cifiiiens 
-^legated the mdst kiiportatit interests of iTh^- 
bes) in the edngress tj/i the Grecian stotes. The 
differences of Spaita and Athens were soon ad« 
justed, andy fc^^hig their ancient aniiudsity, 
-they were b<^ incensed -at the tf^tmerit^ of 
Thespia and Platsa. They lamented the' Wars 
-that had raged bettfc^n' the two repiiblieks, ' and 
fek much satisfinstiblirat the short but gft»4ous 
interval of moderaldon aoid cdncoind. They were 
now ccmvifiKi&dr by? fatal experiehCey th^t it was 
'requinteto laydowin tNetr arms^ and to promote 
'harmony and ' t^^quilltty throughout all the 
•states ' of 'Greece. The pdeuie, however, ftey 
Gonsidered a^ tldt; lik^y to be Useful- imd per- 
i^tnahenl^ uhiess Ibunlied' on- the principles of the 
';ti;eaty of Antalcidds, which- ensured equaii^ 
'and freedom to the least and most insigiiificaift, 
-as well as to the most populous and pbwerflil 
commuiilties^ It was therefore' proposed, that 
'the same contract^ to which Athens and Sparta 
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and £hetr respecdve confederates had fonnei4f 
-acceded, should be Bguok KYived, and made the 
basis of the present pacification. 
. ^Epaminondas then rose and obseired, that the 
^Athenians had signed the treaty for all Attica: 
and that the Spartans had signed not only for 
the- cities of Laconia, but also, for their sevoal 
numerous allies in Pdbponnesus. He therefore 
contended that Thd[>es ought also to sign for aU 
the cities of Boeotia. To this demand Agesilaus 
only replied by asking, whether the Thebans in- 
tended to admit, in the terms of this treaty, the 
independence of Bceotia? Eparainondas then 
asked, whether the Spartans would acknowledge 
the independence of Laconia? Shall the Bceo- 
tians be free, or noti said the king* ^Yes," 
replied Epaminondas, ^when Sparta shall re- 
store freedom and independence to the several 
.cities of Lacoaia, of Messenta, and of the other 
Peloponnesian communities, that, under the spe- 
cious name of allies, suffer the greatest oppre^ 
sions." 

Then addressing the deputies of the other 
states, he told them, that, instead of being call- 
ed on to ratify a peace which should establish 
them in their several rights, the treaty annulled 
their freedom and independence, and QOi>firmed 
the dictates of a stem and severe mastecv The- 
bes was to be deprived of the territory she had 
.acquired, while Sparta was permitted to hold in 
subjection the several, confederates with whom 
, she was allied, and in whose name she had sign- 
ed the contract, and whose assistance she .could 
at all times exact* But if t)ie allies persisted in 
their resolution ; if they determined to destroy 
the strength of Thebes, which only could defend 
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imd protect them against the powerful oppres- 
sion of Sparta ; they consented to continue those 
heavy pecuniary contributions so long exacted 
from them, and to obey every summons to war, 
of which they endured the fatigues and dangers, 
while the Spartans obtained all the advantage 
und honour. If, therefore, they still revered the 
glorious names of their ancestors ; if they were 
disposed to promote their own interests and the 
interests of Greece ; they would be so far from 
wishing or attempting the reduction of Thebes, 
that they would imitate her example, and, shak- 
ing off the gatHng yoke of tyranny and o]^res- 
sion, bid defiance to all those who endeavoured 
to abridge or destroy the liberties of man. 

The speech of Epamifiondas was listened to 
with great attention, and the deputies seemed to 
be strongly affected by the just and powerful 
remonstrances contained in it. Agestlaus, alarm- 
ed for the dignity and tnteros^ts of Sparta, rose 
up, and answered the Theban in a manner very 
different from that despotick brevity which the 
I^cedaemonians generally used. On this occa- 
sion it was wittily remarked, that Epaminondas 
had compelled the Spartans to lengthen their . 
monosyllables. Agesilaus made use of every 
argument likely to have any effect on the depu- 
ties, and threatened them with the vengeance of 
Sparta in case they refused to comply. They 
were thus awed into submission, not so much, 
perhaps, by the force of his eloquence, as by the 
twror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 
fim : they, however, remembered the words of 
Epaminondas, and when they returned to their 
several communities, communicated his senti- 
ments tx> their fellow-citizens. 
Vol. IV. N 
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In this important transaction) Epaminondas 
acted, undoubtedly, acccMxiing as the Thebans 
had previously determined ; for before he sat out 
for this congress he was instructed to refuse ac* 
knowledging the freedom and iod^iend^ce of 
the several parts of Bdeotia. This refusal ex- 
cluded the Theban republick from partic^MOin^ 
in the advantages of the treaty, and exposed it 
to the immediate vengeance of the whole confe- 
deracy* If we consider this action of the The- 
bans as imprudent and impolitick, at the same 
time we must acknowledge that they acted on 
the broad principles of civil liberty, and only 
objected to acknowledge the several lessei^ com* 
munities of Boeotia as free and independent 
states, because the Spartans would not grant 
the same privileges to the cities in Laoonia, and 
to the other republicks of Peloponnesus. Epami* 
nondas was s^sible, that Uiough Thebes would 
b& unable to resist the force of the whole confe- 
deracy of Greece, which, according, to the treaty 
sftgned by the several deputies, might now be 
brought against his countty, the jealousy and 
faction of the communities would not permit 
them to act in concert ; and that Sparta would 
ultimately be obliged to carry on the war at her 
011I91 expense. He saw the effect which his spi- 
rited remonstrance had produced in the nunds 
of those who were the most steady friends and 
adherents of that republick ; and when he con- 
templated the circumstances of Thebes and of 
Sparta, he thought there was reason to conclude 
that the contest would not be so unequal ** as 
might at first be supposed. 

Lycurgus had given a consistent plan of le- 
gislation to Sparta, which they must either 
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whoHf obBerve, or altogether 'neglect. . So long 
as the Spartans were submissive to the institu- 
tions of that eittraordinarf lawgiver^ and were 
satisfied with the simplicity of manners, the po- 
verty and virtues which he had recommended 
and enforced, they continued a great and flou- 
rishing people. Whilst they had no other object 
in view than to resist the solicitations of plea- 
sure, and repel the encroachments of enemies : 
while they were hkidered from any commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations, and excluded 
strangers from becoming citizens of their com- 
.mimity; they adhered to the peculiar genuine 
spirit of the Lacedasmonian constitution. 

But no sooner did Sparta abandon the simple 
maxims of her legislator, and become ambitiousy 
wealthy, triumphant, and engs^d in almost con- 
""tinued wars, not as the means of defending her 
possessions, but to extend and confirm her fo- 
reign conquests and dominion, she had no right 
to expect those honours to which she exclusively 
metended* It would have been a wise and en*> 
ttghtened system of policy, when Sparta depart- 
ed from the institutions of Lycurgus, and had 
relinquished all virtuous pre-eminence, to have 
admitted the warlike inhabitants of Peloponne- 
sus to the rank of citizens of the republick. This 
would have interested them in the victories, and 
made them willing partakers of the dangers of 
the state : but instead of acting on this liberal 
pJan of policy, Sparta increased her pretensions, 
in proportion as her merit and virtues became 
diminished. The . equality of a federal union 
was spumed with contempt; the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were deprived of all share in the govem- 
tnent; and the whole power and authority of 
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the state was confined to the senate and assenb- 
bly of Sparta. A long course of hostilities had 
weakened and destroyed the energies and vigour 
of the republick ; and not more than four thou- 
sand warriors were left to msuntain and defend 
the Spartan empire, the splendour of wliich was 
greatly diminished ; and their insulted and op- 
pressed allies yielded an unwilling assistaiKe^ 

On the other hand) the Thebans had been long 
considered as a race of men unworthy of the 
Grecian name and character, and incapable of 
attempting any great and noble enterprise. 
Their sluggishness and stupidity had become 
proverbial ; and having joined the Persian mo- 
narch in his invasion of Greece, they had be- 
come infamous among their countrymen. It is 
very probable, that the oppressive conduct of 
Sparta first roused them from that langour and" 
inactivity for which they had been so remark- 
able : having experienced the yoke of their op- 
pressors, they became more sensible of the value 
of liberty, and were determined to maintain and 
assert their independence on every occasion, and 
at the hazard of their lives. They had under- 
taken and earned on a defensive kind of war^ 
fare, in which success had crowned their at- 
tempts ; and they had gained many considerable 
trophies from their enemies, who had long de- 
spised them. Emboldened by the success with 
which their first enterprise had been attended, 
they became ambitious of war and victory, and 
their national character was thereby elevated 
above its ordinary standard. A severe system 
of military discipline had been introduced in the 
Theban army : their cavalry had been consider- 
ably improved in arms and exercise'; and differ- 



cnt modee of contending with the enemy had 
been adopted* A number of their citizens had 
anited themselves together in the closest man* 
ner, and by the most solemn ties. Emulation^ 
ardour, mutual esteeni, and a spirit of combina« 
tion, which frequently prevails in times of tur* 
bulence, had inspired them ^th the glorious re- 
solution of dyiiig in tlie defence of each other- 
This assoeiatien originally consisted of about 
three hundred Thebans, whose valour and fide- 
lity had been experienced, and of whom Pelopi- 
das> the restorer and deferder of the freedom of 
his country, was iiit^tisted with the command* 
The great fnendsliip that subsisted among this 
select body (^ Thetois occasioned their being 
called the Sacred Band. For a long succession 
t)f years, and amidst innumerable engagements, 
Ihey were always victorious, wherever and against 
whomsoever they fought: but, at length, they 
fell, with the freedom of Thebes, of Athens^ 
and of Greece, in the fatal and evei^memorable 
field of CheronaBa- Such were the circumstances 
of those two rival republicks, when they were 
about to engage in hostilities against each 
other* 

Several months ekpsed after the congress 
held at Sparta, before Agesilaus and his son Ar- 
chidamus had collected the strength of Lacedx- 
mon, and the forces of their tardy allies* The 
old king found lumself unfit to tsdce the field in 
person r but he prevailed on the ephori and se- 
na,te to give the command of the army to hi» 
colleague Cleombrotus. He was, therefore, or- 
dered to march without delay into Boeotia, and 
to invade the hostile territory. They promised 
to «end him. more powerful reinforcements, and^ 
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for that purpose, appointed the plain of Leuctra^ 
which surrounded an obscure and inconsiderable 
vilk^ of that name, and was situated on the 
frontier of Boeotia, about ten miles from the sea 
and from Plataea. The plain was surrounded 
on all sides by the lofty ridges of Helicdn, Ci- 
theron, and Cynocephalae. 

Having dispersed a few detachments of The- 
bans, that guarded the defiles of mount Helicon, 
the Spartans and their confederates joined for- 
ces in this neighbourhood. The Peloponnesian 
army amounted to twenty-four thousand foot, 
and sixteen hundred horse ; whilst the troops of 
the Thebans, that had been dispersed over all 
the frontier, in order to oppose the desultory at- 
tacks of the enemy's cavalry, scarcely amounted 
to half that number. The Theban horse, how- 
ever, were nearly as numerous as those of the 
Spartans, and far excelled them in discipline and 
valour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Epaminondas, to march from their city, that 
they might hinder the defection of their Boeo- 
tian allies, and prevent the enemy from besieg- 
ing them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for- 
wai^, and proceeding to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, encamped, and obtained a full view of the 
Spartans in the plain. 

Both armies prepared to engage, but the The- 
bans, when they considered the great superiority 
of the, enemy in point of numbers, were seized 
with a general terror and consternation. Epa- 
minondas could scarcely remove the panick of 
the troops, which was still more increased by 
piany sinister omens and prodigies, that were 
said to have been observed. The Theban gene- 
ral, however, told them, that no signs were ne- 
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cessary to indicate the will of the gods, since 
those, who were employed in the pious duty of 
defending their country, were engaged in a work 
that could not fsdl of being peculiarly agreeable 
to heaven. 

In order that he might display his confidence 
of success, and thereby animate the spirits of 
his troops, he commanded all those, who either 
disapproved of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, or were averse from sharing the dangers of 
the battle, to retire from the field. The Thespians 
and the unwarlike crowd of attendants, whose 
services were not only useless but troublesome 
in time of action, thought proper to embrace this 
permission. 

The two armies now drew up in order of 
battle* Cleombrotus disposed his forces in the 
form of a crescent, which was an ancient and fa- 
vourite practice of the Spartans. The general 
himself was on the right, which consisted entire- 
ly of Lacedaemonians, in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence for the success of the en- 
gagement, and whose files were twelve deep. 
Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, headed the 
allies, who formed the left wing. The Theban 
commander, perceiving the disposition of the ene- 
my, was sensible that the fate of the battle would 
principally depend on the Spartans. He there- 
fore determined to strengthen his left, that he 
might charge the right wing of the enemy with 
greater vigour and impetuosity. 

Epaxninondas, having resolved on his plan of 
attm:k, placed the choice of his heavy-armed 
men, whom he drew up fifty deep, in the left di- 
vision of his forces. His cavalry were station- 
ed in the van? that they migl^ oppose the enc- 
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mf'shorsC) whom they fer^rcclfcdm'discipliiw? 
and experience. Pelopidas, with the sacred 
band) was on the left, and flanked the whole*^ 
Not deeming any particular station worthy of 
their prowess, they were prepared to act wher* 
ever an opportunity offered itself, or an emer- 
gency seemed to demand their assistance. 

The cavalry of the two hostile armies com- 
menced the action* The Spartan horses, havings 
been principally employed for pleasm«, by the 
richer citizens in time of peace, were a very un- 
equal match for the disciplined and vigorous 
Thebans. Their ranks were, therefore, speedily 
broken, and thrown into confusion, and they were 
compeUed to &11 back on the foot. The sacred 
band seized the opportunity of taking advantage 
of the disorder, which their repulse and twA 
had occasioned in the army of the Lacedaemo- 
nians. Epaminondas contrived and executed 
one of those rapid evolutions, which not unfre* 
quently decides the fate of a battle. He form- 
ed some of his strongest, but least numerous^ 
forces, into a compact wedge, that had a sharp 
front, and a spreading flank. He expected that 
the Lacedaemonians, a&^oon as they had recover- 
ed their ranks would attack the more extended 
and weakest part of his army, which on account 
of the arrangement that had been necessary to 
form, seemed rather prepared to retreat, than to' 
withstand an attack. 

Nor was the Theban general deceived in the 
expectations he had formed. The Lacedaemo- 
nians pressed forward against die right wing tf 
the enemy, where littfe or no resistance was ex- 
perienced. In the mean time, he lirged his 
left forward with great impetuosity, mid assail- 
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ing the flank of the Spartans, obliged them to 
give away. Epaminondas and his troops soon 
arrived at the post of Cleombrotus. The Lace- 
daemonians perceiving their king in danger, the, 
degenerate disciples of Lycurgus were recalled to 
their ancient principles. The bravest and most 
vigorous of the Spartans hastened from every 
part of the army to defend the person of their 
prince, and to cover him witli their shields. For 
some time the impetuosity of the Spartans bore 
all before them, and the Thebans were repelled 
in turn ; but the Spartan horsemen, who formed 
the body-guard of the king, being at length 
cut off, Cleombrotus fell on his breathless or 
expiring defenders, pierced with many wounds. 

The death of the chief added fury to the 
battle. Then it was, that anger, resentment, 
and despair^ agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the king was 
considered as a slight misfortune, when compar- 
ed with the disgraceful impiety of permitting 
his body to be mangled and disfigured by the 
enemy. Every exertion was therefore used to 
prevent this a^mination, and they succeeded 
in their endeavours. But they could achieve no- 
thing more. Epaminondas was careful to for- 
tify the ranks of his army, and to maintain that 
order which was necessary for insuring success. 
He gained a complete victory over the Spartans, 
who betaking themselves to flight, were pursued 
by the Thebans, and great numbers of them 
slain. The principal strength of the allies, had, 
during the greatest part of the battle, remained 
inactive; but when they understood that the 
Spartan king was slain, their wavering irresolu- 
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tion was decided, and they retreated with the 
rest of the army. Epaminondas did not pursue 
the fugitives to their camp, which was 
^S' strongly fordfied, and could n^t be taken 
* without great loss ; but having buried the 
dead) he erected a trophy on the field of battle* 
When the Spartans were out of the reach of 
danger, and had time to reflect on the extent of 
their misfortunes, they were actuated by shamei 
grief, and despair, and became sensible that, on no 
former occasion^ the interests of their republick 
had suffered ^ severe a wound. Never before in 
any engagement had they lost more than four or 
five hundred citizens ; but in this battle, c^ seven 
hundred Spartans who had fought, four hundred 
were slain. The Lacedsmonians lost one thou* 
sand, and the allies two thousand six hundred 
men ; whilst the Tbebans had oidy three hundred 
men killed, amongst whom were only four of their 
citizens. 

Many of the Spartans were for renewing the 
ei^;agement9 and Qideavouring to recover their 
dead by force of arms ; but the impracticability 
of the measure being proved to them by their 
commanders, they were obliged to yield to neces* 
sity. Accordingly a Spartan herald was setA ta 
crave the bodies of their dead, and to acknow- 
ledge the victoiy of the Thebes. 

The news of this defeat arrived at Sparta at 
the time that republick was celebrating the gym* 
nastick and musical entertainments. The messen* 
ger being brought before the ephori, informed 
them of the great publick disaster. The magis* 
trates, however, ordered the festival to proceed ; 
and having made out a list of the warriors slain 
i|i the field of Leuctra^ sent notice to thw seye* 



val families, and enjoined the women to i^stain 
from unaTailing lamentaticms. The da^ follow* 
ing, the Others and relations of those who had 
been slain in the battle, appeased diessed in their 
gayest attire, and congratulated one another on 
tiie bravery and glorious death of their brethren 
or children; but the relatives of those who had 
survived the fatal ehgagement, staid at home> 
or if they ventured abroad, discovered symp- 
toms of anguish and despair, and expected that 
Iheir kinsmen would be sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, or excluded from the publick assem^ 
blies, from every office of power or honour, 
Irom the protection of the laws, and almost from 
the society of men. This punishment was 
agreeable to the institutions of Lycurgus, which 
directed, that it should be inflicted on all, who 
lost their defensive armour, or fled in the day of 
battle ; but cm this critical emergency, the seve- 
rity of this law was mitigated, by observing, 
that the sacred institutions of Lycurgus had 
slept during one unfortunate day, but that hence- 
forth their wonted vigour and activity should be 
resumed. 

No sooner was the intelligence of the battle of 
Leuctra diffused over Greece, than the whole 
Pek>ponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians> and Argives, with the other Grecian 
communities, which Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils, or intimidated by her power, 
openly aimed at independence. The inferior 
republicks expected to be freed from the heavy 
contributions witli which they had hitherto been 
burthened, and that they should not be compel- 
led to go to war on every trivial occasion. 
Whilst the more populous and powerful states 
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breathed nothing but hatred and revenge, alkd 
gloried in the prospect of being able to humble 
Uie proud and insolent senators of Sparta. 

The republick of Athens, however, acted a very 
different part. Immediately after the engage* 
ment at Leuctra, the Thebans had dispatched a 
messenger, adorned with the emblems of peace 
and victory, t9 inform the Athenians of the par- 
ticulars of the battle, and to invite theni to enter 
into an offensive alliance against Sparta; but 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, who at that time pre- 
sided over the Athenian assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destroy their inveterate enemy. 
Athens had also become jealous of the power of 
Thebes, and was, therefore, still more unwilling 
to act against Sparta. The Theban herald was 
therefore allowed to return home, without re- 
ceiving the smallest satisfaction on the subject 
of his mission ; and Athens was soon sen^bie^ 
that the battle at Leuctra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 

The Thebans finding themselves disappointed 
of the assistance of the Athenian republick, en- 
deavoured to obtain an alliance not less power- 
ful. The extensive and fertile territory of Thes- 
saly, which had been so long disunited, came 
under the government of Jason of Ph^^, a 
man of great abihties and enterprising ambition. 
With indefatigable labour and invincible cou- 
rage, Jason possessed a mind capable of conceiv- 
mg great designs, and a character ready to pro- 
mote them by the meanest artiHces. By strata- 

Romint'"^""^' T ^y ^^^^' ^^ ^^ extended 
his dommion over the greatest part of Thessaly. 

Sciphne'^a^r^^J"^ "^P* ^''^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
disciplme, and made use of such a judicious plan 
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of militaiy administration, that his soldiei's be« 
came inured to their duty and attached to their 
general, whom they would follow wherever he 
chose to lead them* His army amounted to 
eight thousand horse, twenty thousand heavy- 
armed foot, and such a body of targeteers as 
could scarcely be equalled. 

The Thebans invited Jason to unite the arms 
t>F the Thessalians with theirs, which he accoi-d- 
ingly did. He joined the army of Thebes soon 
after the battle at Leuctra, when Epaminondas 
was making preparations to attack the enemy a 
second time. Jason, however, exhorted the 
Thebans to rest satisfied with the advantages al- 
ready obt^ned, and not to drive the Spartans to 
despair ; and they ought, he said, to remember 
the vicissitudes of war. His arguments were 
also directed to the Lacedsmonians ; and his 
eloquence and address so £ar prevailed, that a 
truce was agreed on between the two hostile ar- 
mies. The Spartans and their allies, however, 
had so little confidence in this negociation, that 
they marched the same night over mount Cithae- 
ron, and returned to Laconia, where Archida- 
mus dismissed the confederate troops, and with 
the poor remains of his army arrived at Sparta. 

It is probable, that Jason had not more con- 
fidence in a treaty thus hastily concluded be- 
tween two rival republicks, one of which had suf- 
fered a greater defeat than she had ever before 
experienced, and the other had become ac- 
quainted with her own strength and ability, and 
entertained ambitious and aspiring designs. But 
Jason aimed at the subjugation, or at least, the 
command of the Grecian republicks, by which 
ihe would be enajbled, as he declared that he ex- 
VoL.IV. O 
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pected, to imitate the glcHious example of Cyrus 
and Agesilaus, and to effect, by the united 
strength of Greece, wfcat they hadncariy accomi- 
ptished by a body of ten thousand men. He 
was, therefore, not very desirous, that Thebes 
should become so powerful and formidable a re- 
publick, even at the expense of Sparta; but he 
wished to be considered in the light <^ a pacific 
cator, by which means his designs on Greece 
would be greatly forwarded. In the midst, how* 
ever, of these ambitious and lofty projects, Jason 
was stabbed by seven youths, who approached 
him whilst reviewing the Phersan cavalry, un- 
der pretence that they came to demand jusdce 
at his hands against each other. The guafds of 
Jason dispatched two of the assassins, but the 
other five, mounting horses that had been pre-^ 
pared for them, escaped to the Grecian repub- 
licks, and were received with acclamations of joy 
by the people, who considered them as the libe- 
rators of their country from the formidable 
power of a brave but ambitious tyrant. 

The death of Jason removed from Greece^ 
for a time, the terror which the ambitious views 
of the tyrant had occasioned. But when the 
Greeks seemed to owe their safety and indepen- 
dence to the arm of an assassin, their situation 
was become very unstable and precarious ; and 
though the projects of Jason perished with him, 
freedom^^ announced the downfal of Grecian 

6iJhi^ ^!t^^ of Leuctra was, in its consequences, 

weafth . ?r^"^'?^l to the Spartan common- 

Itotes Will "^t^**"^^ t^^ confederacy of the 

u^guienea the power of the enemy. In the 



subsequent period of two year?, most of thd 
Spartan allies in Peloponnesus had shaken off 
Che yoke and united themselves to other states. 
Whilst on the contrary, the favour of Thebes 
was sought by most of the communities in Pe- 
loponnesus; and in the north of Greece, the 
Acamanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent between the Ionian and 
^gean sea^, and the isle of £ub»a, increased 
the power, and extended th© dominion of Thebes. 
Factious prevailed in every republick of Greece ; 
and the. aristocratjcal party was almost univer- 
sally expelled and banished ^very.sjtate Qf\d ^very 
city. Fourteen hundred ipiiabitants were driven 
from Tegsa; and j»i Argos, two thousand of 
the aristocratical £5u:tion were slain. The Man** 
tinaeans alpne. seemed to have acted with pru- 
dence; they embraced this opportunity of re* 
building tlie walls and fortifications of their city, 
made the ibrni of their gn^yemment democrat!- 
cal, and determined to preserve the strength of 
their city, which appear^ so necessary for main- 
taining their political independence. 

Thebes and Sparta did not interfere in any 
of those internal commotions ; the former was 
toa busily employed in the northern parts of 
Greece^ intending to invade and ravage Laco- 
nia ; and the latter was so much humbled by 
the unfortunate battle at Leuctra, that they con- 
tented thetnaelves with preparing to defend the 
bapfca of th|e Eurotas, and to repel the threatened 
aspault of their capital. All the forces, how** 
ever, which they could possibly rwse, were com-> 
inanded to take the field, and they were on the 
point oi giving arms to the Helotes, as their last 
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resource; vwhen the fugitives from Argolis, 
Achaia, and Arcadia, arrived and offered their 
seiTices to the most ancient and distinguished 
patrons of their political principles. 'T^J^^^^" 
couraged and reinforced, the Spartans brd deti- 
ance to the threats of invasion, ajid endeavoured 
to recover their lost dominion in Arcadia. A 
detachment of troops, therefore, marched into 
the territory of that state, but the Spartan ge- 
neral performed nothing decisive against the 
enemy. He contented himself veith ravaging 
the villages and fields of that delightful country, 
in which he met with no reTsistance from the 
enemy, who waited for a reinforcement from the 
Thebans, before they would commence an en- 
gagement. 

At length the Thebans took the field, with an 
anny more numerous than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under one standard, ana 
which amounted to fifty, or as same say, to se- 
venty thousand men. These forces were com- 
posed of the warlike youth of Boeotia, of the 
Acamanians, Phocians, Liocrians, and Eubseans, 
together with a promiscuous crowd of needy 
foJJowers, whom the prospect of plunder had al- 
lured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
anived on the frontier of Arcadia, thMi they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country, 
and by the JEleans and Argives. Pelopidas and 
*;paminondas coxninanded the Thebans. Age- 
siiaus informed of the march of so powerful an 
«n^^K-,^^"^"^^^^ ^y generals of so great merit 
WW abilities, prepared to return to Sparta before 
i^s soldiers had seen the fires kindled in thehos- 
wie camp, ^4 thereby avoided the <»sgrace of 
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retieadng befiMV the enemy. He, therefore, led 
his forces to defend thqir own country, which 
was now threatened with an invasion. 

The Theban generals finding the Arcadian* 
freed from the terror and injuries of the despoil- 
ing invaders, held a council of war, in which it 
was finally resolved, that the army should march 
without delay, and entering the Lacedaemonian 
territones, lay waste the country, and endeavour 
to obtain possession of the c^ital» Accordingly, 
to facilitate this enterprise, the troops were 
formed in four diWsions, and appointed to break 
into the province by different routes^ All these, 
except the Arcadians, who formed the fourth 
division, penetrated without meeting any oppo- 
sition. Ischilas, however, who guanled the dis- 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion of 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The 
example of Lepnidas, at Thermopylae, animated 
the breast of thi^ valiant Spartan^ He gave 
command to the youth to quit the army, as he 
.considered their lives too precious to be risked 
•in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being the consequence. With the veteran sol* 
diers of his army, he embraced the present op- 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy, 
many of whom perished in the contest ; nor did 
the engagement terminate until the last Spartan 
was slain. 

The confederate army having assembled at 
.an appointed place of rendezvous, marched to- 
wards Sparta, and laid waste the whole country. 
For five hundred years, Laconia had not expe- 
rienced a similar calamity ; and it had been the 
boost of Agesilaus, that no Spartan woman ever 
03 
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saw the smoke of an enemy's camp. The guards 
that defended the city were thrown into conster- 
nation and dismay : the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of the invading army ; 
and the Spartans in this emergency were 6bfiged 
to arm all their peasants and slaves whom they 
usually treated with great cruelty. Six thousand 
of these unhappy men were engaged by threats 
and promises, to undertake the defence of their 
proud and inhuman masters. This measure, 
however, did not abate, but increase the general 
panick of the magistrates and citizens. They 
considered, that the men they had just armed) 
might probably join the enemy, and the de- 
struction of the city thereby become inevitable. 
But a body of Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidau- 
rians, and Pallenians arriving soon afiter, to pre- 
vent the downfal of Sparta, though they had 
often opposed its despotism^ the consternation in 
the city subsided. 

These succours being received in Sparta, the 
people became elated, and the kings and magis- 
trates could scarcely restrain them from rushing 
into the field, and giving the enemy battle.. 
Agesilaus made use of this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans, and to 
convince them, that every succeeding attempt to 
make themselves masters of the city would be 
attended with such danger, fatigue, and loss of 
men, as the success of the enterprise could not 
compensate. The conduct of Agesilaus. on this 
trying occasion, has been greatly and justly ex- 
tolled : he placed an ambush in the temple of the 
Tyndaridse, and, by those means defeated the in- 
tentions of the assailants. An insurrection of a 
very dangerous nature having appeared in the 
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city, he displayed great presence of mind in api- 
peasing it ; and while he thus overcame by force or 
stratagem the domestick and foreign enemies of 
the state, he negociated the most powerful aissistr 
ance from Athens, which sent twelve thousand 
men to the relief of the Spartan territory. 

In the mean time, Epaminondai having been 
Impulsed from the capital, beg;an to commit great 
and dreauiful depredations in Laconia* He tra- 
versed and desolated the banks of the Eurotas, 
which abounded in all the conveniences of life ; 
and then assaulted Helos and Gythium, and de- 
stroyed the villages by fire, and the inhabitants 
by the sword. 

When Sparta had become the general arbiter 
of Greece, after the down&l of the Athenian 
greatness, the Messenians, whom the Athenians 
had settled in the territory of Naupactus, were 
the first that suffered under the impressive con- 
duct of that state, and were universally enslaved, 
banished, or put to death. Many of thpse un* 
happy men now flocked to the standard of Epa- 
mincmdas, eager to retaliate the unrelenting per^ 
secution of a people suffering calamities equal to. 
those they had so often inflicted on others. 

Epaminondas rebuilt the city of Messene, and 
put the fugitives in possession of their territory. 
This act of the Theban general, which was not 
performed from any disinterested or generous 
motives, though at first view it might have that 
appearance, inflicted the most severe and cruel 
punishment on the Spartans. They beheld a 
nation which they had twice endeavoured to ex- 
tirpate, revive and flourish in their neighbour* 
hood. The discontented and factious subjects, 
and the slayes of Sparta, increased.it by coa* 
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taniMl decisions; and the Thd)an garrison, to- 
gether with their own personal enmity, induced 
the Messenians to watch every favourable op* 
pollunity of wreaking tiieir vengeapce on the 
enemy* 

This, enterprise was scarcely finished, wheQ 
Epaininondas was informed, that the Athoiions, 
under the omunand of Iphicrate8,^ere in motion* 
The design In which they were embarked, seemed 
to demand gr^at, celerity. Instead, however, of 
using expediU<», the Athenian commander 
wasted several days at Corinth without any ap? 
parent necessity, or even pt^ence for such an 
unseasonable and imprudent delay. His soldiers 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demod- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather to attack 
the Theban army* Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of the*e. rer 
quests, but marchii^ into Arcadia, remained 
there until the enemy had withdrawn their troops 
out of Laconia. 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacedae- 
monian tenitory, the two hostile armies filed off, 
as by mutual consent, and returned to their re<* 
spective cities by separate roads, without once 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
othert The Athenians blamed Iphicrates for 
permitting an enemy laden with phmder, and 
fatigued with the toil of a wtnter^s campaign, to 
pass through, the isthmus of Corinth ; while Per 
lopidas and Epaminondas having exceeded the 
term of their command, wer& accused and tried 
by the Theban assembly. The former displayed 
less courage than might hav^been expected 
from his general character ; but Epaminondas 
evinced the. superiority of a philosophical mind^ 
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and instefad of defending his cause, pronounced 
a panegyrick on his conduct, in which he recount- 
ed, without amplification or diminution, the ex- 
ploits he had performed. He concluded his 
speech by observing, that, " secure as he was of 
immortal fame, earned in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without re- 
luctance." This magnanimity awed his accusers. 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted, and the ac- 
cusation, of Epaminohdas procured him as much 
glory as the battle of Leuctra. 

The Laceds&monians soon after dispatched an 
embassy to Athens, requesting that the bands 
of amity and union, between the two repuUicks^ 
might be strengthened, and the Athenians still 
continue their assistance. The Spartans acknow- 
ledged that the experience, the bravery, and the 
signal victories, which that republick had achieved 
in naval engagements, justly entitled her to the 
dominion of the sea ; finding, however, that this 
concession did not .produce the desired effect, 
they proposed, that, when the two republicks 
united their forces in any expedition, the army of 
the Lacedsemonians (a thing hitherto unexan;i- 
pled) should be intrusted, during half of the 
campaign, to the command of Athenian generals- 
This proposal was agreed to, and an alliance of 
the most intimate, kind concluded between. Spar- 
ta and Athens. 

They also succeeded in procuring assistance 
from Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and from 
the Persian monarch. The former being of Do- 
rian extraction, natursdly comnuserated the hU" 
miliation and distress of a people, who had so 
long^ been the; friends and ornament, of the Do* 
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H«n race. And the latter acted Upon the pKtici- 
{4es of assisting the weaker party, that he mighl 
with greater ease rule the whole- 

Whilst the Lacedemonians were gainings 
strength by these imp^tant alliances, the Ar« 
cadians had commenced hostilities, and laying 
waste the temtory of Pallene^ that had ever been 
faithful to Sparta, bamt the villages,. storaied 
the city, and put the garrison, which consisted 
partly of Lacedasmcsmns, to the siVord« The 
Theban general also marched his army south* 
ward, but the Lacedsmotiian^. having obtained 
reinforcements from X>ionysiii».«iidthe Atiiieoians, 
endeavoured to stop his progeefiSf . through the 
isthmus, by fortifybg it. . ]^pdimiiQndas, . how* 
ever, broke liirou^, took Sicyon» ..and assaulted 
Corinth; but. Chabiisis, .the .Atheniail: general^ 
who happened at this time to be pobsesst^d of Che 
idtemate command^ attacked the Thebahs,. and 
repulsed them with gr^t loss. . Epaminondast 
therelbre, returned home, where he svaa blamed 
and disgraced for his cohdiict.\ ^ ^ 

The Thebans being compelled t6 retreat^ con* 
ferred sfdendour on tfae\ Arcadian arms,t fUid in- 
spired Lyeotmedes their general wiUi ambitious 
designs^ which he. communicated to his coun- 
ti^men* The Arcadians, he said, were the 
most ancient, the jnost pqiuknis,, and. certain- 
ly not the least warlike of the Peloponnesian 
states. They had joined in the. tweftty-flerea 
years war against Athens^ and to thiem it was 
owing, that the Lacedxmonians had been xaiseil 
to so great power,' the abuse of. which all Greece 
had experienced. Of late years ^€y:had acted 
in donjimi^tion with the Thebana^ arid by their as- 
sistance chiefly it was^ that the people hadobtida* 
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cd ah alarttiiqg ideguee of authority, which they 
exerted solely with: a view to their own advan- 
tage, without regarding the interests of their 
allies. The Arcadians . ought to consider, 
whether the yoke of Thebes might not in time 
become as intolerable as that of Sparta had been 
formerly. Their honour and their interest de- 
manded that they should not acknowledge any 
superior, but vindicate the* liberty and iridepen- 
dence of their state. This speech, which was 
highly applauded, induced the Arcadians to pos- 
sess themselves of all the places they had taken 
from the enemy, and to complete their conquests 
in Peloponnesus '. 

In the mead time, the 'Lacede&monians under 
the comtfiand o^ Atxihidamus had taken the 
field. The rapidity of sucoess that attended this 
geiieral, wh6 was the sort of the renowned Age&i^ 
laus, confirm^ the prudence and foresight of 
the magistrates and people, in electing him com- 
mander of the army. He had regained many of 
the towns in Laconia, and havings et^tered Ar- 
cadia laid it waste, and prepared' to attack the 
populous city of Parrhasia* \ But the Arcadians 
reinforced by the Argives, making their appear- 
ance, he withdrew his troops towards the obscure 
village of Midea. When the Lacedsmonian 
general beheld the enemy prepared for an en- 
gagement, he commanded the Spartans to form 
in order of battle, and exhorted them to strive 
by one glorious effort, to regain their ancient and 
hereditary renown. . ~ 

Whilst he thus spake, it thundered on the 
right, though the air was clear and serene : the 
soldiers looked from whence the noise came, 
and beheld in a consecrated ^rove an altar and 
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Statue of HerculeSf the great progehitor of Ar- 
chidamus and of Sparta. The soldiers hailed 
the happy omens, and animated by these con* 
curring circumstances, were transported with an 
enthusiasm of valour, and attacked the enemy 
with great impetuosity* The Arcadians, who 
expected that they had to contend with a van* 
quished and spiritless adversary, were astonish- 
ed at their manner of making the assault. Few 
of the Arcadians waited to receive the attack, 
but they who did,, were totally destroyed. The 
rest took to flight, but in tfie pursuit many thou- 
sands of them perished ; whilst th^ Spartans, it 
is ssdd, did not lose a man. Archidamus sent 
a messenger to' Sparta with the . news of the 
battle, and erected his trophy. An assembly of 
the people was held, when he made known the 
intelligence. . The aged Agesilaus wept for joy 
at the tidings ; the sympathetick emotions were 
communicated to the ephori and senators ; the 
amiable contagion was spread throughout all 
Sparta ^ and dissolved the sternest of the people 
into softness and sensibility •; — B. C. S67. 



CHAP. XlV. 



Jiffbirs of Greece frorn the Battle of Midea^ to the 
Conclusion of the Social War, 

AFTER the daring murder of Jason, the tyrant * 
of Thessaly, his brothers tolydore and Poly- 
phron succeeded to the throne. The latter am- 

• The word tyrant, m Grecian history, is applied to 
those who acquired sovereignty in states formerly repub- 
lican. Thessaly, Sicily, Corinth, &c. were gqvemed not 
by kings, but tyrants. Whereas Macedonia, that had 
nerer been subject to any popular form of government, 
was ruled not by tyrants, but kings. 
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\>itiou& of reigning singly, and not able to en* 
-dure a rival, assassinated his colleague, and ob« 
tained the sole dominion of Thessalf. His 
stern despotism, however, was abolished by the 
hand of Alexander, who avenged the blood of 
his kinsman Polydore. This is said to have 
been the only meritorious action of his life ; for 
authors represent Alexander, as one of the most 
cruel and detested tyrants that have ever been 
condemned to the infamy of histoqr. He treat- 
•ed his subjects with the greatest inhumanity, 
^vras perfidious, to his alUes, implacable t6 his 
enemies, a robber by land, and a pirate at sea. 
Having by his cruelties, provdied the indigna- 
•tion and vengeance of his subjects, they took up 
•arms, and solicited the assistance of Thebes. 
Accordingly, a Theban army marched into 
Thessaly under the command of Pek>pidas and 
Ismenias, who compelled the tyrant to submit 
this cause to their determination, and to agree to 
whatever conditions they might think proper to 
<«xact for the future security of his subjects. 

This transaction was scatcely finbhed, when 
'the Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
•settle some ;diiferences that had arisen in that 
kingdom. After the death of Amyntas the 
isecond, his son Alexander succeeded to the 
throne. Amyntas had left two other legitimate 
sons, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural son 
named Ptolemy. Though .Ptolemy could not 
prevent the accessicsi of Alexaiider to the throne, 
he embittered and shortened his reign^ which 
lasted only one y«ar. Ptolemy then took upon 
himself the guardianship of Perdiccas, during 
his minority, and assumed the reins of govern- 
•nent, as protector of Macedon. It soon, how- 
VOL. IV. P 
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ever, appeared, that he was not satisfied with 
the power of regent : He contrived to wm over 
great numbers to his interest, and baffling the 
opposition of the friends of Perdiccas, usurped 
the sovereignty. In this emergency, the psu-d- 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested the in- 
terference of Thebes. Pelopidas, therefore, 
marched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had driven into 
banishment ; Asserted the just rights of Perdic- 
cas ; and. havings received hostages from the 
contending factions, and restored the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, he returned towards Thessaly. 

Whilst PelojMdas marched through 
-^•^- Thessaly, without using sufficient cau- 
tion, having sent before him a consider- 
able detachment of his army to guard the Mace- 
donian hostages, he was informed that Alexan- 
der had come to meet him w;ith his mercenary 
troops* This suspicious circumstance did not 
undeceive the too credulous Tbeban $ who im- 
puted the march of Alexander's soldiers to the 
respect that he desired to show him* With great 
imprudence, therefore, Pelopidas and Ismenias 
put themselves into the power of a man, who re- 
garded no laws human or divine* He com- 
manded them to be seized, bound, and carried 
to Pherat, where they were imprisoned and ex- 
posed to the view of an invidious and insulting 
multitude* 

When the Theban chief was seized by the trea- 
chery of Alexander, it might have .been expect- 
ed that the soldiers, animated with indignation 
and rage, would have attempted his rescue* 
Their numbere, however, were too small to hope 
for success* Reinforcements soon arrived from 
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Bceotia, but they &tafiy experienced, in the ren^ 
counters that took place, tlie absence of Pelopi- 
das, and the degradation of Epaminondas. The 
army was reduced to very great difficulties, un- 
able to fight the enemy, and unwUling to fly 
from them* The soldiers remembering their ex- 
ploits in Peloponnesus, and the-still more formi- 
dable hostile army over which they had obtained 
victory, justly blamed the inexperience and in-» 
abtlity of their commanders. Epaminondas, at 
this time, served as a private soldier ; but he was 
appointed general, by the linanimous consent of 
the troops* The &ce of afiBurs was soon change 
eil> by the abilities of this extraordinary man; 
and the forces of the tyrant were ddeated, and 
compelled to retire. , The Theban general, 
however, afraid of the lives of Pelopidas and Is^ 
mmas, would not drive him to extremities* He 
hovered about him with his victorious army, and 
displayed the superiority, of niilitary sldU and 
conduct ; -and whilst he endeavoured to intimi* 
date the tyrant, lefthtm sufficient time for repent<< 
ance and submission* This judicious plan suo* 
ceeded according to his wishes ; and Alexander 
was glad to accept of a truce for thirty days on • 
condition of restoring Pelopidas and Ismenias* , 
Whilst Pelopidas was detained in confinement 
at Pherae, the daughter of Jason, whom Alexan- 
der had maiTied, expressed* a desire to see and 
converse with the Theban general, of wliose me- 
rit and exploits so much had been said. The 
appearance, however, of Pelopidas did not an- 
swer the expectations of the Thessalian queen. 
When she beheld his neglected and squalid, 
figure, she exclaimed, with emotions of pity and 
compassion, ** How much do I lament, Pelopi- 
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das, for your wife and femily.*' The Thebaa 
^neral replied, ^ You Thebe (for that was the* 
que6n's name,) are more to be lamoited, who, 
though not a prisoner, continue the slave of a 
cruel and perfidious tyrant." These \?ords are 
said to have made a great impression upon the 
queen, who recalled to mind the reproach of Pe- 
lopidas, when, ten years afterwards, she excited 
assassins to destroy Alexander. 

Another anecdote is also related of the mag- 
nanimity of Pelopidas, during his confinement. 
It is said, that after he was kept a prisoner at 
Phers, die cruelties of Alexander towards the 
inhaUtants of that city, were greater than th/ejp 
had formeriy been. Pek3pidas reproached, the. 
tyrant, with the absurdity of his amduct^ in tor* 
menting and destroying so many intx>cent and 
worthy citizens, and sparing him, who, Alexan* 
der was well aware, if ever he escaped out of his 
hands, would not fiul .to make him suffer that 
punishment which his crimes deserved* To this 
intrepid declaration, the astonished tyrant re- 
plied, by asking, ^< Why is Pelopidas so desirous 
to die ?*' The Theban answered, ^ That you may 
the sooner perish, by rendering yourself still 
more obnoxious to gods and men." 

Whilst Thebes employed her arms in the north, 
the Spartans had been enabled in some measure, 
to regain their influence in the south part of 
Greece* Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
had, as we mentioned before, obtained a very 
signal victory over the Arcadians, who were 
reckoned the most powerful and warlike of all 
the xx)nfederate Btates. The Laceda&monians 
sent the crafty Antalcidas, and Euthycks, a 
Spartan of great abilities and intrigue^ as am* 
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bassadors to the court of Persia. Their object 
wasy to hasten the supplies of troops and moneyi 
which Artaxerxes had promised. In the mean 
while, the Thebans understanding that Sparta 
bad sent an embassy to the Persian monarch, 
thought it time to assert their independence, and 
to counteract the machinations and designs oC 
their enemies with the court of Suza. Epami- 
nondas, whose recent conduct had gained him 
great reputation, and silenced the clamours of 
fection, was recommended again to the command 
of the army ; and Pelopidas, whose unfixtunate 
detention was ascribed more to the treacherous 
behaviour of Alexander, than to his own impru-r 
dencei was sent as minister to the east, to carry 
on negociadons with Artaxerxes. 

The confederates of Thebes, also, were invited 
to send deputies to the Persian court, to promote 
the interests of their respective states. This 
measure was readily adopted ; and the Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, sent a deputation, in 
conjunction with the Theban ambassador. The 
Athenians, also, apprised of what was designed, 
^patched ministers to manage the interests of 
their republick. 9y these means, a congress of 
the several Grecian states was held in Asia, 
where it was proposed to settle, and adjust their 
differences at the court, and by the intervention 
of a foreign prince. When the crafty and in- 
triguing Antalcidas arrived, the king treated him 
wiUi great partiality and kindness, as an ancient 
and ^vourite guest ; but when Pelopidas ap- 
peared at their publick audience, the fame, the 
efoquence, and address of the Theban, procured 
him superior notice, and he was received by Ar- 
P 2 
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taxerxes with the most manifest maita of honour 
and esteem. 

Pelopidas represented, that in the battie of 
PlatKfi, fought almost a century ago, and ever 
since that memorable engagemenlv the Thebans 
had uniformly adhered to the interests of Persia, 
at the risk of losing every thing dear to them ; 
and that the present war, in which their republick 
was engaged with Sparta, had been occasioned 
by their steady refusal to unite against Artax* 
erxes, in the measures that followed in A»a* 
The Spartans had, however, beg^n hostilities 
without provocation, and carried them on with- 
out success. He reminded the Persian nronarch 
that the Thebans had obtained a recent and «g- 
nal victory over their enemies at Leuctra, after 
which they had invaded Laconia. That the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Spartans against the Arv 
cadians and Argives, was occasioned by Thebes 
being obliged to employ her troops in another 
expedition, equally important and honoural^. 

Timagoras, the Athenian deputy, for what 
reason is unknown, seconded, with vigour and 
address, the arguments of the illustrious Theban. 
In vain did Leon remonstrate agsunst this trea- 
cherous conduct of his colleague. All the other 
deputies, confounded by his impudence, wens at 
a loss, for some time, to express their astonish- 
ment and indignation. Artaxerxes, howevei^ 
owned himself convinced by the arguments of 
Pelopidas, and desired him to mention the con- 
ditions, on which he was sent to treat. The 
Theban replied, that the substance of his instruc- 
tions was, that the liberties formerly granted to 
the several states and pities of Greece should be 
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confirmed ; that the fi^rtile country of Messenia, 
in particular^ should continue free and indepen^ 
dent of the dominion of Sparta ; that the Athe- 
nians should be commanded to lay up their 
fleet ; and that the Thebans should Jbe consideredi 
as the ancient aiid hereditary fiiends of the Per- 
sian monarch. The king greatly, approved 
these proposals, which were immediately con- 
signed to writing, confirmed by the foyal assentf 
and read aloud to the ambassadors present. 
When Leon heard the clause, relative to Athens, 
he exclaimed with the freedom peculiar to hia 
country, '^ The Athenians must then seek some' 
other fdly, instead of the Persian king." On 
this the ambassadors took their leave and de- 
parted. 

Pelopidas was accompanied into Greece by a 
Pevdan of distinction, appointed by the king to 
cany the treaty into eflTect. When they arrived 
at Thebes, that republick sent orders to all the 
deputies of the other Grecian states, to give their 
attendance. Athens and Sparta, however, did 
not condescend to obey the summons ; but the 
congress was, nevertheless, very numerous. The 
Persian produced the treaty, read it, and showed 
the king's seal ; and then demanded, in the name 
of his master, that the agreement should be rati- 
fied by the oaths usually administered on such 
occasions. The representatives almost unani-. 
mously declared that they had no commands 
firom their respective communities to sign and 
swear to this treaty ; and that, before those ar- 
ticles could be ratified, it was necesss^ they 
should be discussed in the general assembly of 
each particular state. This was the answer uni- 
yersally given by the deputiea* 
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Lycomedes, hcrweTer, the. te{n«8entathe of 
Arcadia, carried the matter &rthcr dian his 
colleagueB* Antiochu39 hisfiie&d jand country- 
mail who had lately acted ki the capiudty of 
ambassador to the court of Per&^a^ on behalf of 
the Arcaxfiahs, had- inetumed home extremely 
disgusted with the conduct of Artaxerxes, who 
hesitated Aot to prefer Elis to Arcadia; Whflst 
the Arcadian ambassador was giving «n account 
to his constituents of the success of his mcsiony 
he indulged himself in many severe reflections 
on Artaxerxes and his subjects, which fais hearers 
listened to with eagerness and pleasure. ^ The 
king's wealth and power were not so great in 
reality, as they seemed to be by the r^resenta- 
tions of flattery and falsehood : often had the 
golden plane-tree been ostentatiously, described ; 
but it scarcely afforded sufficient ^ade for a 
grasshopper. He had carefully observed what* 
ever appeared worthy of notice in Perna; and 
all he could find in that kingdom was the idle 
retinue of vice and luxury, bakers, butlers, and 
cooks, an insignificant and useless train: but 
men able to contend with the Greeks, he neither 
himself saw, nor did he believe that others could 
discover them." This speech produced great *ef^ 
feet on the mind of Lycomedes when he went to 
assist at the general congress of the Grecian 
states. He therefore declared that Arcadia 
needed not the alliance of Artaxerxes ; and that 
Thebes was a very improper place to hold the 
convention, since a congress for a general peace 
ought to assemble in the country that had been 
the scene of warfare. 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with dis-» 
appointment and indignation, this conduct of 
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their Arcadian friends and of the other 8tate& 
They accused Lycomedes as a traitor to Thebes^ 
and an enemy to the real interests of his country. 
Hc) however, deigned not an answer to. these 
vain and empty clamours, bnt quitted the assem- 
bly, and was followed by the other deputies of 
Arcadia* The Cdinthians, also, openly declared 
that they saw no occasion for entering into the 
treaty witb Persia. The Thebans, therefore, 
were obliged to dissolve the assembly, without 
having obtained any thing iavourable to their 
interests f but they attempted by private confer^ 
ences to court some and awe others of the Gr^ 
cian states to enter into their measures. This^ 
however, had no other effect than to make the 
several communities of Greece resolve to op- 
pose, by fdl the means in their power, the in* 
creasing authority of Thebes, and to defeat the 
views and designs of that ambitious repubKckr 

Epaminondas advised his countrymen^ to at- 
tempt by force of arms what they couki not oI>> 
lain by negociation. The recent renown he had 
lately acquired in Thessaly, added to the fame 
of his former exploits, conduced to render his 
counsel popular and irresistible* The Thebans, 
therefore, intrusted him with the command of 
an army, with which he again marched into Pe- 
loponnesus, and invaded the country. He knew 
that the Elians and Arcadians, though hostile to 
each other, were alike disposed to rebel against 
Thebes. Instead, however, of entering their 
territories, and carrying the war against them, 
which might have compelled them to settle their 
differences amicably, and to unite under the 
Theban standard against the common eneniy, 
Epaminondas endeavoured to quash their dis« 
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affection by the- ccaiquest of Adiua, a province 
stretching along the Corinthian gulf, and skirt* 
ing the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia* 
The nature of the Achaean government had been 
productive of peace and tranquillity to them- 
selves and their neighbours : they possessed not 
any large and populous towns, whose inhabitants 
might be roused to arms and am^Mtion^ and the 
whole province thereby engaged in a destructive 
war. The cities of Phlius and Sicyon, which 
were situated towards the east and the isthmus 
of Corinth, had long been regarded as separate 
and independent republicks of the Achraan^natiocw 
. Immediately before thei Theban invaSsioin, tit 
constitution; of Achaia had undergone a mani- 
fest . change. Aristocracy . had< prevailed, and 
acquired an uiidae ascendancy.' OSTo . sooner, 
therefore, was it announced^ tl»at Epaminiondas 
with a Theban army had entered the frontiers 
of their territory^ than the magistrates and prin- 
cipal persons flocked from all quarters of th^ 
province, to meet the invading troops* Not at 
all anxious about the liberty and independence 
of Achaia, provided they retained their personal 
privileges and private . fortunes, they solicited by 
presents the feivour and friendship of the The- 
ban commander. The people, perceiving them- 
sdves abandoned and betrayed by those who 
ought to have be^ their guardians and protec- 
tors, gave up all thoughts of resisting the ene- 
my* The submis^on of the magistrates was 
•accepted by Epaminondas, who received from 
them pledges of their engagement, that thence- 
forth Achaia should be dependent on Thebes, 
and follow the fortunes of that republick boUi in 
peace and war« 
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TUa conquest^ which was effected without 
strikii^ a blow, was productive of destructive 
and sanguinary consequences* Epaminondas 
returned with his army to Thebes, but the Ar* 
cadians and Ai^ives had procured sieveral com- 
plaints to be made against his Conduct in. the 
Theban assembly. Their :r^ent experience it 
was said, ou|pht to have made them remember 
the inconveniences attending an aristocrattcal 
form of government in a neighbouring and de* 
p^ideirt; state. These factious disturbances were 
secretly, encouraged by the emissaries of demo- 
cracy in. Achaia* The enemies of the jilu^riotts 
Theban were eager to seisef so- favourable an 
c^portunity of acdising. and calumniatitig Jbim* 
The Thebans, therefore, wesfe instigated to dis- 
aj^rove the proceedings of their general^ and 
comoussioneoB .were sent to overturn, the. ^ristoi- 
cracy, and to re-establish the democraticied form 
of government* Accordingly, the nobles weWi 
banished,, or put to death ; but when the The- 
ban forces were withdrawn from Achaia^ the 
exiles returned, as by mutual consent. . Being 
numerous and powei^l, they recovered, after a 
bloody and desperate struggle, their ancient il^- 
fluoicei over thdr respective cities* TUe parti- 
sans oi democracy were expelled, or put to 
death; and the successfol party, sensible how 
dangerous it: was to depend for assistance on the 
Theban repubUck, applied to Sparta for protec- 
tion. This was accordingly granted ; and whilst 
the Achxans ravaged the northern, their allies 
of Lacedsemon infested the southern fmntier of 
Arcadia. 

Though the laws of Sicyon were sinular to 
those of Achaia, that city did not follow, on the 
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fwesent occasion, the example of its ndghb6lits ; 
but £uphix>n, a bold, crafty, and seditious dema* 
8«>g:ue, endeavoured to obtain the sovereign^ 
there by his connexions and influence with the 
^^acedaemonians. By caresses, bribes, and fla^ 
*«ry> he gained the favour of the troops ; and 
Amassed great aums of money, wWch were ap- 
plied by him to confirm his usurpation. The 
venality and corroption of the neighbourmg 
«*«e8 of Greece enabled him to continue this 
detestable policy, until -fineas the Stymph^OT 
<*^ined the commaad of the ArcaAans. The 
ficinity of Sicyon to Stymphalus, the place of 
«*8 birth and residence made him become ao- 
Attainted with the oppressed condition of the 
*>nner city. Perhaps ^neas might not have 
••efficiently shared the largesses of Enphn^n ; or, 
'o judge mwe candidly, perhaps the humanity 
pf his nature induced him to lament the sufiBsr- 
^ngs of the Sicyonians. Certain, however, it is, 
that he endeavoured to expel the tyrant from 
h» usurpation, and to restore the inhalntants to 
liberty, 

-But Euphron spared neither pains, pronuses, 
-nor bribes, to enable hioi to retain the aove* 
^^Jgmy. By his activity and abilities, he pre- 
^ed on the Athenians, the Laoedamonians, 
«ia the Thebans, to engstge successiveiy in his 
a^r^- *^®^8:^ by supportini^ his tyranny they 
-acted m direct opposition to the principtes they 
th^'!?- .^"^ ^°"^ ^<^ howeirer, with aU 
^o^.^ ? always prevail against domestick fec- 
wkh?hl '^'^'^ bostilities. He fled to Thebes 
m es ^nt f'^'^^^^K part of his treasure : his ene- 
^^^T^ty^"^^^^' ^^ counteract his intrigues 
"'^y • but the nnioney and address of Eu- 
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pbton 80 fiir. preva^ed with tke Thebian mag^iso 
traies, that he expected the Thebans would 
march an arinufr to ^yon and restore him to' his- 
soverdgnty, as the Athenianfl^ had done bnoe be« 
fiare. The Sicyonians who had been sent to 
Thebes to counteract his des^s^ findm^ Ch^ in- 
fluence he possessed in that cStjr, were obiiged to 
have recourse to the only enpedi^nt left them :: 
th^y. therelbre assassinated £uphrpn in the €ad« 
mea* while the Theban archbns and magistrates 
were assembled within its walls* 

In the mean time) the war was carried on very 
ieeblf by both sides. I'he Athenians and Arca-r 
dians, being disgusted mth the conduct of theii* 
ffeiE^>ective allies^ concluded a treaty of peace and 
mutual defence between the two repubticks. Tlut 
ehief pFOnK>ter of this ineasure was Lycomedes, 
the Arcadian general, who was soon after slain 
on his return from Athens, by a party of Arca- 
dian exiles. Thie negociation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian states j when it was 
considered, that the Att:adians bdlng the allies 
of Thebes^ the united' strength of these three 
j^publicks was, at- that dme, sdSkient to subdue 
and eni^lave all Greece. This tenor was still 
more increased, when it was known that Athena 
refused to give up those places in the territory 
of Corinth which they had only undertaken to 
defend- against the Thebans and Arcadians« 
The CorinUiians, iioweyer, contrl^ved, without 
proceeding to an open rupture, to procure the 
evacuation of the cides garrisoned by the Athe-' 
tiians. 

Dtirkig five years, the Phliasians had given 
such ilkistiious proofs of thek" fidelity and at- 
tachment to Sparta^ as can 'scarcely be equally 
Vol.. IV. Q 
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in the histbry of any nation. Situated in the 
midst of their enemies, they had, ever since the 
battle of Leuctra, suffered the invasions and as^ 
saults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Argives. 
The enemy had wasted their territory, besieged 
their dty, and more than once made themselves 
masters of the citadel : the whole of their wealth, 
publick as well as private, was exhausted; and 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
of provisions brought from Corinth, for the pay- 
ment of which they had been obliged to pledge 
their beasts of burden. Nevertheless, under the 
pressure of these multiplied calamities, their fi- 
delity was unshaken : they had refused to con- 
clude a peace with Thebes, because that republick 
required them to forsake Sparta ; and when, at 
last, by the apparent defection of Corinth, Phlius 
seemed to be deprived of the only soui\:e of sub** 
sistence, the Phliasians determined, with the per* 
mission of Sparta, to negociate with Thebes for 
neuti'ality alone. 

An embassy, therefore, was sent to Sparta, 
i^questing that the Spartans would accept the 
terms of peace lately offered them by Thebes ; 
or, if they deemed it inconsistent with honour to 
resign their pretensions to the territory of Mes« 
senia, they would, at least, permit their faithful, 
helpless, and suffering allies, to enter into a se-. 
parate negociation with the Theban republick. 

But the pretensions of the Spartans seem to 
have risen, in proportion as they became more 
unable to sup[>ort them. Qn that particular oc* 
casion, Archidamus increa^i^ed the proud pbsti- 
nacy natural to that extraordinary people, by an 
animated speech, full of the most confident 
hopes, and glowing with ail the warmth of 
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youth* The speech accorded with the senti- 
ments of the people. The allies were dismissed 
with leave to act as seemed to suit best their in- 
clinations and interests, with assurances, that 
Sparta would never agree to any accommoda- 
.tion, so long as Messenia was unjustly detained. 
&om them. Ambassadors were therefore sent 
to Thebes, from Corinth, Phlius, and Achaia>. 
who obtained the desired neutrality. 

It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have, fallen 
the victim of her pride and obstinacy, had not 
circumstances, unforeseen by Archidamus, fa- 
Toured that republick. Epaminondas was not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob-^ 
tained by land, but he endeavoured also to make 
her mistress of the sea. The vigilance of Athens, 
however, defeated his purpose. At this time, the. 
arms of Thebes were summoned to a service 
which more immediately concerned their inte* 
nest afid their honour. 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pherse, began to dis- 
play once more the resources of his fertile ge« 
nius and the inhumanity and cruelty of his dis- 
position. He had collected a numerous army of 
mercenary troops, which he kept up with great 
address ; and Athens having granted him assist- 
ance, all the principal cities of Thessaly fell into 
his h^ds. The oppressed Thessalians again im-. 
plored the protection of the Thebans, whose pow- 
erful assistance they had, on a former occasion, 
so happily experienced, and whose standard they 
had so unanimously and gratefully followed* 
The Thebans, therefore, sent an army of ten 
thousand men, under the command of Pelopi- 



dto) l^e perdcmal enemy of Alexander r b^ it 
bappienedt that whilst ht was on his ikiirch die 
day ^as darkened by an eclipse of the sun. The 
S(^era» alarmed at this phemhnknon^ l>ecame 
gready dispirited) and many of dietii revised to 
proceed. 

PeloiMdaS) tinw'dllng to coitipd his troops to 
perfdrm any reluctant service, pentiitted those 
who wished it, to return ; while the soldieis that 
dfifi^ised vidn oxnens^ ^euiedto follow their le- 
loved geocSraly who conducted them into .The^^ 
saly. Their dliel^. having joined them. «gar the 
toWn. of PhafsalUs^ th^ encamped toge^ier aSb 
the foot of, the mountaihs of CyiioscepAiiJfe. Aa 
cdgaigelnent w^ itnU^ediately ofieted by the aife^ 
my, who were twenty thousand strong ; and Pe« 
IppidalSt though his antty was greatly inferior in 
numbers, did not dedine. the battle^ At t^ 
first onset, the Theban cavalry had the advan** 
tage; but the infimtry of > the enemy havmg 
gained the higher ground, pressed the Hn^bans 
and ThessalSaRs With great vigour. In this 
emergency, Pelopidas rode up to encourage the 
troops, whom he led forward agahist ^e enemy^ 
ammated with fresii spirits* . Alexander, con- 
cluded the Thebdns . had received runforce- 
ments, from the courage with Which they vt* 
tutYied to the charge ;< and t3te mercen^es were 
immediately thrown into confusion. 

.Pdopidas perceiving Alexandelv aos^. be was 
endeavouring to rally his disprdeicd tlDops,. ad- 
vanced, and challenged, hilm to single combatv; 
but, instead of accepting the offer, he retired 
behind his guards, whom the Theban genertil 
attacked wi£ fury. Whilst he thus, with mK>r^> 
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courage diaa discretion, exposed his |>er8on, he 
vas desperately wounded by a javelin, and after- 
irards dispatched by the spears of the enemy* 
In the mean time, his troops advancing to the 
relief of their general, repelled the guards of 
the tyrant. The Thebans and their allies gain- 
ed a complete victory^ and pursued the enemy, 
vho lost three thousand men. 
. The death of the general, however, threw a 
gloom over the victory. The Thebans and 
Th^ssalians lamented him with immoderate de- 
monstrations of sorrow. His body was cacried 
to Thebes to be buried> attended, by an innume- 
i»ble company of real mourners. The Thessa- 
lians considering themselves as the greatest suf-< 
ferers by his death, requested permission to de- 
fray the expenses of his funeral. This was 
granted, and the buiial of Pelopidas performed 
with great magnificence. The multitude, recol- 
lecting the eclipse that happened during the* 
march of the army, exclaimed " that the sun of 
Thebes was set, and her glory departed for 
ever." The tyrant was soon after defeated 
again, and deprived of all his conquests. He; 
was, however, permitted to reign at Pher», but 
the other cities entei'ed into «n alliance with 
Thebes. 

. During the absence of Epaminondas with 
the Theban fleet, and of Pelopidas in Thes- 
saly, the Orchomenians were excited by; some 
fugitives from Thebes, to attempt overturoing 
the democracy, and establishing an aristocratical 
form of government in that state. The design 
was to have been put in execution at the annual 
review of the Orchomenian troops. The project 
Q2- ' * 
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w»» bovcfer, timely dkoovcnd Im^ tbe vigBBner 
of the Tbebon magistraiei; and the cxnlry of 
Oichomenttt, to the number of three hmdre^ 
vefe sorroimded and cot to ^ktast m the mar- 
ket-fiiace at Thebes* Nor did thk teu^ema^ 
satisfy the enraged poptdace; a powerfol. body^ 
of. fortes was^sent against Orchonienu» who be- 
sieged and took the ciQr^ raaed it to tbe ground, 
put all the men io the sword,- and diagged the 
women snd children into capdvity* 
' AU this, time, the Thebans endeaw)i»ed toim* 
(nvveeverf ctisturbance that happened^ tothdr 
own advantage. The Arcadians, whose num*- 
bersiihd strength, and tiie confidence they put in 
Athens, their new ally, encotffagedthem to give 
full scope to that ambition by which tbey hadt 
been long actuated, aimed at nothing lesl> thanl 
the total^conquest d Peloponnesus* To pave the 
way for this measure they attacked the £tean% 
the least warlike and the most wealthy of any of 
the neighbouring states. The Eleans finding 
themselves unable to re^st the enemy^ made ap^ 
plicatiotf to Sparta for succours. Accordinj^y 
dial state being reinforcM by tiie Aeheans, 
notwithstanding the recent neutrality -that had 
been stipulated, made veiy vigorous attempts to' 
defend the Elean territory ; but the Arcadians 
made themselves masters of most of their towns, 
and at length, of Ofympia itself, the most valu-'' 
shble of their possesions, and the ornament of 
Felop6nnesns4 As the sacred city was their prd«- 
perty, aiid by virtue of a divinfe right, derived 
from the inhabitants of Pisa, an ancient but de-^ 
cayed place in the neighbouriiood of Olyfnpia^ 
die Arcadians prepared to celebrate the hundred 
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wd foarth Olyoii^adv which was jost approach^ 
ing.* At the celebpatkm of Uiese giames, ther 
GODOoui^. of {3eopje fhim all parts of Greece^ 
vas^ as usuaU vevf- great. Bostitities were fiua«- 
pended; and kll united iii the. common iiiniite« 
ioaentSy and cosnmbn cefeinoAies <^ rettgion. 

Wluidt they were p^tferming the military 
gsmes^ the sp^cators and adon wete alarmed 
by the sudden clashing of anmmr, and the sight 
of a real battle. The Eleans had marched for^ 
with their i^hole- force, ahdsi^rised fhe Area* 
dians, who, with two thonMind Argives^ and a 
body of fettr hundred cavalry, protected the sa-^ 
cfed groves and temples of Olympia. They vlU 
tacked the Arcadians with great vigour, and 
these kitriiders not expecting this assault, fled iff 
grdat disorder through the streets, and were pur« 
sttedby the Eleans with a seemingly inspired 
iMour; but the Arcadians, at length, recover^ 
Ing from their consternation, attacked the enemf 
and repelled them in turn. The Eleans, how-* 
ever, did not retire, until Stratolas, their com-s^ 
maiider, with many other brave men, was stain $ 
they then retreated in good order, and convinced 
the enemy that the ideas they hkd formed of 
their effeminacy and unwarlfke character, were 
false and unjust. The Arcadians having re^ 
doubled their guards, and taken every necessary 
pretaution against a second surprise, proceeded 
vnth the remaining ceremonies of the festival^ 

* The Olympick games were celebrated in honour of 
Japiter Olympas, were performed every fifth year, an4 
continued for five days. The. solemnity, from which the 
Greeks reckoned their Olympiads, was first celebrated 
llBout the year 979 before Jesus Christ. 
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which, without suffering any other interruptioiv 
was brought to a conclusion* 

The Olyrapick games being finished, the con- 
gress of people dispersed to their respective 
states, and the Arcadians found themselves in 
complete possessicm of the city and temple of 
Jupiter. Here were deposited Ihe collected trea- 
sures of many centuries, the united gifb of va- 
nity and superstition.^ The Arcadians having a 
body of mercenary troops in their army, and 
being unable, in any other manner, to pay their 
soldiers, seized the sacred treasure* The Man- 
tinsans first protested against this rapacity ; in« 
stead of receiving their share of the plunder, 
they imposed a tax upon themselves, for the pay- 
ment of the mercenary troops ; and the money 
thus levied, the Mantinaeans transmitted to the 
archons or magistrates, appointed by the tea 
thousand to administer the general concerns of 
the Arcadian nation. But the archons, who had 
freely accepted their part of the sacred treasure^ 
represented that this pretended delicacy, or ob- 
stinacy, of the Mantinsans, was extremely dan- 
gerous to the interests of the states of Arcadia, 
and insinuated that their hypocritical pretences 
to justice and piety very probably concealed 
some criminal design* . 

The ten thousand, therefore, summoned the 
magistrates of Mantinaea to appear at their bar, 
fmd answer for their conduct; but the. Manti* 
nsans refused to obey. Upon which a detach- 
ment of mercenaries were sent to bring them by 
force ; but the Mantinseans shut their gates, and 
would not allow them to enter their city. The 
archons^ therefore^ sent to request the immediate 
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«»lstance M* Thebes, and pretended that the 
itotes of Arcadia werie abotit to revolt to Sparta* 
On the contrary, tlie states sent word to the 
Thebans not to pass Ihc isthiniis until they re- 
ceived fiimber histructloris from thetn. This, 
kowever, did not satisfy them ; they gave Im- 
niediau oitterd to restore Olympta, and the ce- 
lebration of the l^mes, to those who had enjoyed 
th^m from time immenioHed; they then con- 
eluded a peac^ ^ith the Elians, Who solicited it 
with l^at eamesthe'sst and represented it as a 
measure hi^fhly conducive to the intierest of Pe- 
loponnesiis* 

- The congi^ss of deputies from "Elis, and from 
fktaby cides of Arcadia, i^s assefttbled for this 
b^ndlicild purpose at Tegsea. Matters being 
seemingly adjusted^ and all parties satisfied, en- 
tertainments and feasts were prepared as Usual* 
All the deputies, except those of Mantin&a, who 
were invited hotiie by the vicinity of tiieir city, 
iremldned at Tegiba to celebrate thie feast bf 
peace. Iii the meanUme,- the archbns drcadiiigf 
die conseqiifeRces of this hasty accbmmodat^on, 
which could nbt fail of detecting their embezde- 
ment of the Olympick treasure, addressed them- 
selves to a Theban general, who commanded a 
body of Boeotian troops that garrisoned Tegxa* 
The Theban commander had himself accepted 
part of the ti^aSure, and was therefore^ easily 
prevailed on to execute any measure which 
might prevent a detection of the criiAe. Nothing 
teemed more likely £qt effectmg this purpose, 
than to seize and detain the deputies who were 
the principal persons of Arcadia j and accord- 
ihgly, the gates of Tegaa were immediately 
shut and secured, and detachments of armed 
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xoen surrounded the place in which the deputies 
were assembled, who were taken unprepared, and 
conducted to different prisons* 
. When this was known at Mantinsea, the inha- 
bitants of that city sent to demand some few of 
their citizens, who had remained at Tegaea afber 
the departure of their colleagues ; they also in- 
formed the archons and the Theban general, 
that according to the laws of their countiy, no 
Arcadian could be condemned to death, without 
the benefit of a &ir and open trial. Messengers 
were also dispatched to the several cities of Ar- 
cadia, exhorting them to take arms in their owa 
defence, to attempt the relief of their fellow- 
citizens who were so unjustly imprisoned, and to 
avenge the insult and injury offered to the seve* 
ral states of Arcadia, in the persons of their 
representatives. 

, When the Theban general, and those who had 
committed the outrage, became sensible of these 
proceedings of the Arcadians, they were alarmed 
for the consequences ; they knew that they de- 
served the indignation of Arcadia, and that all 
Greece would not fail to condemn the irregula- 
rity and violence of their conduct. These just 
reflections induced the Theban commander to 
set the prisoners at liberty. In the assembly^ 
which met the following day to take cognizance 
of this affair, he endeavoured to exculpate him- 
self bf observing, that having been informed of 
the march of a Lacedaemonian s^rmy towards 
the frontier, he had seized the deputies, who, he 
was told, intended to deliver up Tegaa to the 
enemy. This, however, did not satisfy the Ar- 
cadians, who were not to be duped by such a 
shallow artifice J but they abstjiined fh)m pu-» 
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nishing the general and his accomplices^ and 
sent ministers to Thebes^ with instructions to 
make known to that state the insults and inju- 
ries offered to them, and to impeach the cri« 
minals. ' > 

The ambassadors, however, met with a very 
different reception at Thebes from what they ex- 
pected. Epaminondas declared that his coun- 
trymen had done perfectly right in seizing the 
deputies, but wrong in dismissing them. The 
Arcadians, he said, had acted treacherously with 
the Thebans, in making peace with Athens, 
without the previous consent of their confede- 
rates. " And take it for granted," continued 
he, " that the Thebans will march into Pelopon- 
nesus, and aid their friends, and then we shall 
see the proofs of your fidelity." This speech^ 
spoken in a menacing and commanding manner; 
expressed the general sentiments of the republick, 
and was heard by the Arcadian states and their 
allies of Elis and Achaia, with great indigna- 
tion and surprise. 

They remarked, that, if the Thebans did not 
consider it their interest to perpetuate the divi- 
sions and hostilities of a country, which tliey 
were desirous of weakening and subduing, it was 
obvious they would not have objected to the peace 
of Peloponnesus. They therefore entered into 
a closer alliance with each other, and made pre- 
parations ^r a vigorous defence. Ambassadors 
were sent to Athens and Sparta, to inform them 
of the resolution of the Thebans. The former 
republick might, therefore, be ready to counter- 
act the designs of a neighbouring and rival state ; 
and the latter might take arms, and prepare for 
maintiuning the independence of a portion of 
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Greece) whkh had long pw^ Hs deCeoce to tbe 

vftlour and magastpunit?: of Spaita< 

The AJtheoiaAs and Spartans being informed 
of the measurea which the ThebanrepuWick h^d 
determined to pursue, were easily prevailed om 
tip send assistanpe to the MaQtinasans* To. pre- 
vent all disputes that might h^ve happened ce]^ 
tive to the comn^^and of the fprceS) it was agreiet]^ 
that the general of each state^ whilst the army 
remained within ita territories,' liquid be corrii- 
mander in chief* In the nieaxi times Epami- 
nondas assembled the.EubflPansj. a strong body 
of Thessalians, partly raised by Aleitflncter, arid 
partly supplied by the cities which Belopidad had 
delivered from the yoke of th4t tyrairt, andaV 
the Boeotians^ With the^e troops the Th£bcu» 
general took the field. But he expepted that 
when he arrived in Peloponnesus, the Argive^i 
the Mqs9enuuis» and several communities of Arv 
cadia, would, join his standard. Epaminondas 
marched his army to Nem^ea, an ancijemt city iu 
the Argive territory, and celebrated for the 
games perftjrm^d in it, in honour of Hercules. 
Through this district it was, that the Atheniana 
would h^ve to pass, in their route towards the 
territories of their frienda, Epaminonda^ coa* 
vinced that nothing would contribute niore to 
animate the courage, and increase the number 
of the Theban partisans? in every part of Greec<et 
than an advantage obtained over the miemy ia 
the commencement of the camprngn^. resolved to 
intercept the Athenians at this place. With that 
design, he remained many days in the district of 
Nemea; but this project was defeated by the 
prudence of the Athenians ; instead of marching 
through the isthmus> they sailed to the coast ^ 
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Lacoma, and proceeded fifom thence to join the 
confederate array at Mantinsa, which had been 
appointed as the place of rendezvous. 

Epaminondas thus disappointed^ and being; 
informed of the enemy's design^ decamped and 
marched his troops to Tegsa, which, as it was a 
strongly fortified place» and a central situation, 
had been judiciously chosen for assembling his 
Peloponnesian confederates* Here he continued 
many weeks, but was greatly disappointed that 
none of the neighbouring towns submitted, and 
requested the protection of the Theban arms. 
His army now consisted of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, of whom the cavalry exceeded three thou* 
sand* The strength of the enemy at Mantinxa 
was ^t increasing ; and Agesiiaus, the Spartan 
king, had marched the Lacedsmonian troops 
into the frontiers of Arcadia, that he might join 
his allies. Epaminondas considered, that if the 
Spartan forces should unite with the rest, the 
combined army would be greatly superior in 
numbers to that which he commanded, and 
therefore he formed a project, which, if it should* 
prove successful, would lender the present hi* 
therto fruitless expedition not unworthy of thc^ 
&me he had formerly acquired* 

He decamped with his army in the night, and 
marched to Sparta, a journey of thirty miles, ex-, 
pecting to surprise that city. But a Cretan de- 
serter, of extraordinary swiftness, hastened to 
inform Agesiiaus of the danger of the city. The 
great body of the Lacedshionian army had, 
however, proceeded too far on the road to Man- 
tinsca, to be of any service in this emergency ; 
but the aged king, with his son Archidamus, 
and a small, yet valliant band of troops^ returned 
Vol. IV. R 
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to the defence of their capital* Every precstu- 
tion, which the peculiar sagacity of Epaminon- 
das could suggest, was employed by him in this 
enterprise* In his approach to the capital of 
Lacedaemon he avoided the narrow roads, where 
the superiority of numbers would give him no 
advantage; he did not draw up his forces in 
the plain, in which, while they entered the town, 
the soldiera would have been exposed to the 
missile weapons of the enemy ; but having seized 
an eminence that commanded Sparta, he re- 
solved to descend into it with every advantage 
on his side, and without exposing his troops to 
any apparent inconvenience. 

This well-concerted scheme was, however, de- 
feated. Agesilaus attacked the invaders with 
great bravery 'j while his son Archidamus, with 
scarcely an hundred men, opposed the progress 
of the enemy who had penetrated into the city, 
cut down the first ranks, and advanced to assault 
the rest. Isidas, a young Spartan, who had 
stripped naked, and anointed himself with oil, 
sallied forth against the Thebans. He held a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other, and 
marked his path with blood through the thickest 
of the enemy. He returned unhurt, was crowned 
fbr his valour, but fined for fighting without 
his shield. 

Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. Con- 
sidering that the whole of the force which had 
assembled at Mantinsca might probably be with- 
drawn from that city, in order to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back to Tegsea with all 
expedition, and allowing his infantry some rest 
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and refreshment, sent the cavalry forward to 
Mantmxa, giving them orders to maintain their 
ground, until he arrived to their assistance with 
the main body of the Theban troops. He ex- 
pected they would have found the city wholly 
unprepai'ed ; but though this plan was also well 
concerted, it nevertheless failed in the execution. 
Before the Theban cavalry arrived at the place 
of their destination, a numerous and powerful 
squadron of Athenian horse entered Mantinsa) 
ignorant that Sparta had been attacked, and 
that the allies had departed to protect tliat city. 
They had scarcely entered the place, however, 
when the Theban cavalry appeared, who, ad^ 
vancing with great rapidity, seamed eager to 
effect the object of their expedition. The Athe- 
nians had received no refreshment that day : the 
enemy were superior in number, and they were 
not ignorant of the bravery of the Theban and 
Thessalian cavalry ; but nothing could obstruct 
their resolution. Regardless of every considera- 
tion but the safety and interest of their allies, they 
rushed into the field, attacked, and repulsed the 
enemy; and after a fierce and bloody battle, 
which fully displayed the courage of both the 
assailants and the assailed, the Athenians gained 
a complete victory. The conquerors erected a 
trophy, which had saved the com, cattle, slaves, 
women, and children, from falling into the hands 
of the invaders ; and the The>bans were under 
the necessity of craving the bodies of their dead* 
Epaminondas, who had never experienced such 
defeats before, grew chs^rined at his misfor- 
tunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
thereby suffer, and the glory of his former ex- 
ploits be tarnished. What added to his present 
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difficulties was, that the term of his command 
was nearly expired, and he had scarcely sufficient 
time for retrieving the ill state of his affairs, and 
achieving something worthy of himself. He 
therefore determined to attempt a general en< 
gs^ement, in which he might either obliterate 
the remembrance of his late disgrace, or, in 
fighting in order to render Thebes the sovereign 
of Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

The confederates had followed the Thebans 
.very closely from Sparta, and having re-assem- 
Jbled at Mantinsa, had received considerable re- 
inforcements. Fresh succours had also arrived 
4Lt the Theban camp* The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous 
4irmies ; but battles became interesting, not so 
much by the numbers of the coinbatants, as by 
the conduct of the general. Xenophon says it 
is worthy of observation to notice the military 
.operations of Epaminondas, on this memorable 
.occasion. Having formed his men into batta- 
lions, he marched them in the same order in 
which he intended thbm to fight: he did not 
Jead them directly towards Mantinxa, but turn- 
ing to the left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegasa, and which 
.skirted the eastern extremity of both. The 
enemy seeing the movement of the Thebans, 
.drew out their forces before Mantina&a. The 
Lacedaemonians, and such Arcadians as had 
.proved themselves the most honourable, had the 
.right ; the Athenians the left wing ; and the 
.Eleans and Archaeans were placed in the centre. 

In the mean time, the Theban commander 
marched his troops slowly forward, and seemed 
.to extend his circuit, that he might induce the 
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enem^ to believe he did not intend to Bght that 
day. When his forces had reached that part of 
the mountain which was opposite to the enemy^ 
he commanded his men to halt, and to lay down 
their arms. His movement had, ait first, created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of the 
enemy ; but they were now satisfied that he in- 
tended to decline the engagement for the present^ 
and to encamp where he had halted^ They 
therefore abandoned their arms and their ranks^ 
dispersed themselves about the camp, and lost 
not only that extenial arrangement, but that 
internal preparation, that martial ardour of mind, 
which is necessary in the moment of battle, and 
ought to animate soldiers at the near prospect of 
an ei^;agement* 

Epaminondas perceiving thc^ situation of the 
enemy^ embraced the opportunity, favourable for 
attaddng them. . Commanding his men to face 
about, he converted the order of march into an 
order of battle ; and by this means his troops 
were instantly formed, and ready to engage* 
The. warlike youth of Boeiotia were placed in the 
left wing, 9t the head of which, as he had done 
before in the battle of Leuctra, he formed the 
Boeotians into a firm wedge, with a sharp point, 
and spreading flanks^. In this manner he ad- 
vanced with hb . troops against tlie Spartans and 
Mantinaeans, hoping to> decide the fate of the 
battle by the rapid impulse of this unexpected 
onset, had assured himself, that if he could only 
penetrate the Lacedxmonian phalanx, which was 
the principal strength of the enemy, the rest of 
their army would be easily routed, by charging 
oathe right and left with his soldiers elated, with- 
R2 
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success. He therefore gave orders to the centre 
and right wing, in which he placed less confi- 
dencC) to proceed with a slow pace, that they 
might not come up and contend with the hostile 
battalions, until the other part of the army had 
taught them to conquer. 

■ This judicious design was crowned with com-* 
plete and merited success. When the enemy 
beheld Epaminondas advandng towards them 
with his army disposed in this manner, and the 
dreadful shock they were about to encounter^ 
they fiew to arms, put on their bucklers and 
helmets, bridled their horses, and hastened to 
resume their ranks. These different operations 
were, however, performed with great trepidation 
and surprise, rather than with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of martial minds ; and they seemed 
more prepared to suffer, than to inflict, any thing 
severe or dreadful. The Spartans and Manti- 
nsans having drawn up their forces, obstinately 
waited the< attack of the Thebans; 
• The infantry of Epaminondas charged the La- 
cedaemonian phalanx : th^ battle was very fierce 
and bloody ; and the troops of each fought with 
incredible ardour ; and appeared desirous of pe- 
rishing, rather than yield the glory of their arms 
to rivals. The engagement was begun with the 
spear, which being soon bitten by the fury of 
the combatants, they charged sword in i»nd. 
Having fought for some time, and the event of 
the battle being still doubtful, Epaminondas 
headed the troops formed into a wedge, which, 
at length, penetrated the Lacedxmonian phalanx, 
and threw them into confu»on ; while the centre 
and right wing of the Theban army) animated 
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by the example and success of the left, attacked 
and repelled with much slaughtecthe correspcmd^* 
ing divisions of the enemy. 

The cavalry Covered the flank of the left wing, 
imd having engs^d the enemy's horse, were 
equally, successfiil. The Theban general, whose 
sagacity nothing could, escape, had placed in the 
intervals of their ranks a body of light-infantry* 
These discharged great numbers of missile wea- 
pons, and very much annoyed their cavalry, who 
had. been drawn up too deep, and were, aftef 
making several ineffectual attacks, which only 
occasioned their own loss, obliged to retire be« 
hind their infantry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas, having ex* 
posed himself too much at the head of the army^ 
w^as wounded by a javelin, across the cuirass* 
The wood of the instrument being broken off) 
the steel remained in the wound, and he imme- 
diately felU He was then carried to the watch* 
tower, where he might observe the subsequent 
operations of the army ; but with the departure 
of their leader, the spirit which had hitherto 
animated the Thebans, seemed also withdrawn* 
They had bravely broke through the hostile bat« 
talions, but knew not how to profit of the advan- 
tage they had gained. The two contending 
armies prevailed in partial rencounters, and m 
different parts of the field : confusion and terror 
were every where visible ; the Theban and Thes- 
salian cavalry having routed the Athenian horse, 
pursued after them ; and the infantry which had 
been placed in the intervals of the ranks, were 
left behind. Upoa. this, the Athenians com- 
manded by Hegilochjus, findiiig that the enemy 
had quitted the pursuit and tiad directed their 
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attention k> another object, returned to the 
charge, and cut to pieces the body of light-in« 
fiuitry* 

Elated with their success, the Athenian cavalry 
then turned their arms against a detachment 
which Epaminondas had placed upon a rising 
ground* for the puipose of taking the enemy in 
flank and rear if they advanced from their post. 
These troops, which consisted chiefly of Eubaeaas, 
were rout^ and put to flight^ after a terrible 
slaughter. Upon these different movements and 
alternations of victory and defeat, the trumpets 
of the two armies, as if by mutual consent, 
sounded a retreat at the same time* Each party 
claimed the victory, and erected a trophy ; and 
both for some time refused to crave their dead. 
At length, however^ the Lacedaemonians dis- 
patched a herald to perform this office, and the 
Thebans were thereby acknowledged the con- 
querors. This, battle, which, as it was the great- 
est, w^s expected to have proved the most 
^62 ^®^^**^® ^^ *^y ^^^^ fought among the 
Greeks ; but consequences of this severe 
and bloody engagement were only a general 
languor and debility, long obsenrable in the sub- 
sequent operations of those hostile republicks. 

After the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Theban army assembled 
round the body of the dying general. The sur- 
geons who attended him having examined the 
wound, declared that he could not survive the 
extraction of the weapon. He then . inquired 
whether his shield was safe, which being brought 
to him, he received with evident demonstrations 
of joy. He next . demanded 'what had been the 
event of the battle? jAnd was a^swei^ed, that the 
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Thebaiis had been victorious. Upon which he 
observed, ^then I die contented, since Thebes 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbled*" The 
spectators lamented with great sorrow and af- 
fliction the death of this extraordinary man, and 
more particularly bewailed that he should die 
without issue, since his children might have in- 
herited the glory of his name, and the fame of 
his virtues. Epaminondas overhearing what 
they said, replied with a cheerful countenance, 
** Do not mistake yourselves on this point. I 
leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctrft 
and Mantinaea, who will transmit my name to 
the latest posterity." 

Having thus spoken, he commanded the wea- 
pon to be extracted, and died immediately. The 
Awfiil solemnity of the death of this celebrated 
man, corresponded with his active and useful 
life. It has been doubted whether his abilities 
or his virtues surpassed. In the page of history, 
his character is usually described as perfect ; nor 
does there appear to be any reason lor supposing 
this description greatly exaggerated. In some 
respects, however, he appears to have inherited 
the lapses and filings incident to humanity ; in 
the last Peloponnesian inva^on, in particular, 
the blaze of patriotism eclipsed the milder virtues 
of justice and benevdence. He was buried in 
the field of battle, and the Thebans raised a mo- 
nument over his tomb, commemorating his great 
achievements. 

By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was 
deprived of her greatest ornament and defence, 
the source of her confidence, and the sprines of 
her activity. Her councils became thenceforth 
more languid, and her arms less enterprising; 
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but 8be was not reduced to the condition of a 
dependent state, as some authors have asserted. 
On the contrary, six years after that event she 
controled the decisions of the Amphictyonick 
council, and her power was formidable to her 
warlike neighbours. 

After the battle of Mandnsa, Artaxences, 
who was in want of Grecian auxiliaries, for 
quelling the insurrections that had broke out in 
Egypt and Asia minor, proposed a general peace 
among the several communities of Greece. By 
the conditions of this treaty, it was stipulated, 
that each republick should have its respective 
possessions restored. The Spartans, however, 
determined to reject all overtures for an accom- 
modation, unless Messenia should be again an- 
nexed to their commonwealth ; but as the Per^ 
sian monarch was ever averse from granting this 
demand, the Spartans transported forces into 
£g^pt to foment the defection of that province* 
The Lacedemonian army amounted to ten thou- 
sand heavy-armed men, and as great a num* 
bcr of mercenaries ; and were commanded by 
Agesilaus in person. He joined his forces with 
those of Tachos king of Egypt ; but a difference 
happening between them, Agesilaus deserted 
the cause of that prince, and declared for Necta- 
nebis, whom he placed on the throne of that 
Kingdom. In this dishonourable employment 
the Spartan king amassed great wealth, with 
which he probably expected to retrieve the af- 
fairs of his country. In his return to Sparta he 
died at Cyrenaica, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and the forty-first of his reign. His 
character has been already, perhapd, suf- 
. ^^' ficiently delineated. He was the greatest 

*^ ' and most unfortunate of all the Spartan 
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kings. He had beheld Sparta at the summit of 
her grandeur, and the down£&l of her greatness 
he ^so lived to see. Whilst he governed, the 
republick suffered more calamities and disgrace 
than it had experienced in seven preceding cen« 
tunes. These disasters were doubtless, in a great 
m^isure, occasioned by the obstinacy and am- 
bition of Agesilaus. Xenophon, however, con- 
templating the principles on which he acted, the 
great probabili^ of success that attended his 
actions, and the dignified firmness and steady 
endeavours of his struggles for victory, pro- 
nounced on the unfortunate king a panegyrick 
which exalts him far above the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. 

The struggles for dominion which had long 
exercised and weakened the communities of 
Thebes and Sparta, were terminated by the 
battle of Mantinasa. Their ablest generals, and 
most wariike youth, were now no m<n«« No 
Theban patriot arose to prosecute the magnani« 
mous views of Epaminondas, and to complete 
his successful attempts. After the death of Age* 
silaus, his son Archidamus succeeded to Uie 
Spartan throne. Great expectations had been 
formed of this prince during the life of his father ; 
but he very imperfectly justified the high opinion 
that had been conceived of his early wisdom and 
valour, flxhausted by the war which had con- 
tinued so long without producing any beneficial 
consequences, the two rival states sunk into such 
a degree of weakness, that the pretensions of 
their neighbours, which had fong lain dormant, 
were revived. Whilst Athens had the superi- 
ority of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly degenerated from the virtues for which 
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it had formerly been remarkable ; and the ma* 
jesty of that assembly became nothing more than 
an empty pageant. These degenerate principles, 
however, were not extirpated by the downfal of 
the Athenian greatness. During the empire of 
Sparta and Thebes, the same degeneracy of 
morals still prevailed in the camp. 
. The only deliberation on which the Amphic- 
tyons were employed related to mere matters of 
form. They superintended and regulated the 
ceremonies of a religious worship, founded in 
superstition and idolatry: they appointed the 
Afferent games and spectacles performed in dif^ 
lerant parts of the Grecian nation ; and they pre- 
served order and tranquillity among the nume^ 
rous crowds that arrived at Delphos, at stated 
times, to consult the degrees of Apollo. For 
more, however, than a century past, the assembly 
for directing the publick councils of the nation, 
had been held, not at Delphos, the appointed re* 
sidence of the A™ph^<^^<^^» ^ut at Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes. In one of these cities, the 
allies were convened in any emergency of affairs ; 
and by their presence they acknowledged the re- 
spective authority of those capitals, which were 
Qonsidei*ed as the head of their several confede- 
racies. But after the Peloponnesian, then the 
BoBotian war, and last of all the battle of Manti- 
naEfa,.had crushed successively the greatness, and 
overthrown the proud tyranny of those domi** 
neering republicks, the Amphictyonick coundl 
i^;ain emerged into notice and respect ; and the 
general states of Greece spumed with contempt 
and abhorrence, the imperious and tyrannising 
dictates of any single republick. 
The federal union of the Grecian states was by 
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this means greatly strengthened ; and the primi- 
tive equality of freedom almost established. In 
the midst, however, of these revolutions in affairs, 
tarious and concurrent circumstances happened 
which tended in a very considerable degree to 
revive the latent, but still aspiring ambition of 
the Athenian republick. The battle of Leuctra 
gave that community an ascendency over the 
other states of Greece, which she had never be- 
fore possessed, after the calamitous termination 
of the protracted Peloponnesian war. During 
the hostilities carried on in Boeotia, Athens acted 
only as an auxiliary in the war, and was not one 
of the principal agents ; but the Athenian arms 
had, nevertheless, acquired a lustre, without 
being obliged to use such efforts as tended to 
weaken her strength and resources. The power- 
ful rivals of their republick was now completely 
humbled, for Sparta seemed scarcely the shadow 
of power. They had been taught by fatal ex- 
perience the danger of subjugating, a;nd the im- 
X)ossibility of keeping in subjection, the provinces 
and possessions of their warlike neighbours ; but 
the numerous islands of the -£gean and Ionian 
seas, the remote coasts of Thrace and Asia, in- 
cited the activity of their fleet, which in the pre- 
sent situation of Greece, afforded thetn mfeans 
sufficient for making foreign conquests, without 
regarding the envy of their neighbours. Soon 
after the battle of Mantinaea, it appears that 
Eubsa, the ancient and most advantageous ally 
of Athens, again acknowledged the authority of 
that republick. This event had been facilitated 
hy the destruction of those Euboeans who favour- 
^ Thebes in the engagement at Mantinasa. 
Timotheus, Chebrias, and Iphicrates, the 
Vol. IV. S 
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1, li reduced several- 
Athenian commanders, mo T^hracian Bos- 
^aces on ^^h chores from^ J^^ death 
Dhorus to Rhodes. Jbese mcu, j^ ^_ 

S Agesilaus and Epammond^ ''« ^_ 

perior in abilities and virtue to any ^be 

Wrary generals m the other ^^_ 

Cyclades and Cpix:yrat^ ^f^^^^ enabled her 
v^rof arepubUck, vJ«^«^^*^^^tion, and to 
to interrupt or for^*?f"l "t^eice. The po- 
encourageor destroy tf»e.r comm*r^ had enter- 
pulous Siid wealthy «^yof By^»^m^ and they 
ed into an alliance with *f Athem ^ 
had reasons to hope that ArogP^^^^j^e^e mulu- 
become subject to *e»^r^l^ „±xpected advan- 
pUed, and not long b^J"^ J"^ore Wmng the 
tages, were the means of once m«" Athenian 
anLnt, but decayed gm^^ur o^f^fereignty 
state. Athens again <*^;„„" that state had 
of the sea ; for by great «^,^°^*S. aad the 
equipped a fleet of three hundr^ » ^ ^, 
best half of her citizens and «"^jecte * ^^^ 
ployed in navigating ships ot ww 

"*C'^C* . >.• u »»,™p.aredtofloW 

This tide of prospenty, which app^rw ^^ 

With the greatest force 'mn^e*^**^^'^ a^ P«>- 
UtUeof Mantin»a, has been^T:^^^J,^,^8. 
ductive of the most in^P^j:*^' ~"hSg "^r 
Some persons remarked, b"' ^'**'"* 1*?he iea- 
just foundation for the asserUon, that ^J^J^ 
lousy and fear which Epammondas »^^^ 
in the several communities of Oreece, »_ p 
Athenians vigilant in their duty during me . 
of that illustrious Theban ; and that, »'"?;. ,j^ 
death of their formidable eneniy, they ^""^ "L, 
those vices, which occasioned, or at least **^'' 
rated, their ruin. This observation is more p»u 
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iible than true ; for we lare uAd by Solon, who 
flourished two centuries before the birth of Epa- 
minkmdas, that the injustice, the avarice, and the 
depravation of Athenian morals, were almost 
incredibly great. 

• To counteract and ^radicate these vicious pro* 
pensides and indul^nces, we have ali-eady seen 
to be the object of tJhat great lawgiver in forrainfj 
his code of institutions ; but the abuses might 
more easily be perceived, than reformed. A 
form of government purely democratical, may 
laid will have its advantages, but it will also 
have its attendant ahd inseparable evils. Whilst 
human nature remains unchanged, and the pas- 
sions of men are continued in their ordinary and 
direct channel, the right of exercising power will 
too commonly be accompanied by the inclination 
to abuse it. The greatest liberty will ever be 
found to prevail where the prerogative of tlie 
ruling power is checked and controled by the 
jHivileges of the subject. Unless, therefore, that 
part of the constitution which sustains its politi- 
cal life, be kept separate and divided from that 
which too often, if not always tends to coiTuption, 
it matters not whether a nation be governed by 
one tyrant or a thousand ; since in both cases, 
the condition of the subject will be unavoidably 
precarious, and the law itself give way to force. 
In Athens, where the executive authority was 
divided and subdivided among the archons, the 
senate, the assembly, and various committees 
of the assembly, it was impossible to perceive, 
or if he perceived, to prevent the hand of oppres- 
sion. 

This great and radical defect in the policies of 
ancient Greece occasioned many destructive con- 
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sequences in the foreign and domestick ^fikirs ci 
that nation. The executive government was ge- 
nerally directed by the selfish passions of a few, 
or by the fluctuating caprice and ignorance of 
the multitude, rather than by the steady and 
permanent interests of the community. It was 
not, however, until after the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war, that the imperfections and 
vices of the Athenian government appeared in 
their full magnitude of deformity. And though 
intervals of ease and prosperity sometimes ap- 
peared, which concealed for a while the virulence 
of the evil, it nevertheless was still my^ntaii>ing 
a secret, but certain progress in the vitals of the 
9tate, until, at length, it completely ejected the 
destruction of the constitution- 

In the turbulence of the Grecian governments^^ 
the judiciary power too often prevailed over the 
Jegislative. The causes of dissention were in- 
numerable ; and the publick restraint, which laws 
ill administered could produce, was unable to 
counteract their force and tendency. It is true 
there was no hereditary distinction known or re- 
garded ; and the transcendency of merit alone 
occasioned a difference in the rank of citizens ; 
but nevertheless the rich and the poor formed two 
separate and distinct parties, and were actuated 
by different interests and different views. In 
some of the GreciaCn republicks which had adopted 
the aristocratical form of government, the citi- 
zens of the higher ranks bound themselves by 
oath, to neglect no oppprtunity of injuring their 
inferiors. The Athenian multitude generally 
treated the rich as if they had entered into an en- 
. gagement not less atrocious. We have frequently 
had occasion to remark the atrocities and cruel- 
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ties, which the one party exercised on the other, 
when the state had become disunited by ^tion 
and a civil war had ensued ; and during the in- 
tervals of party rs^e, private quarrels kept up a 
perpetual ferment. Independent of the ordinary 
disputes relatlte to prosperity, the various com- 
petitifHis for military command, for procuring 
pubiick honours, eluding punishments or burthens, 
opened a coptintial source of litigation. Among 
this contentious peo^rfe, neighbours were almost 
always at variance ; and he who had not proved 
that he was a friend, was certain to be considered 
in the light of a rival, or an enemy. 

Resentments were hereditary, and descended 
from £]ither to son for successive generations. 
Six thousand Athenians were constantly employ- 
ed in deciding law*suits, the profits of which 
were the principal resources of the poor. The 
fees of those Athenians amounted annually to 
one hundred and fifty talents. The bribes ge- 
nerally exceeded that sum ; and both united 
formed not less than a sixth part of the revenues 
of Athens, even when the republick was in its most 
flourishing condition. The tribunals were en- 
grossed by the more numerous class of the peo- 
ple, who were most susceptible of bribery ; and, 
in their judicial capacity, they were always more 
swayed by favour and prejudice, than by reason 
and equity. It was death for a man to receive 
bribes, according to the law ; but, " we," say 
some of the Athenians, " give such a man the 
command of our fleets and our armies. If he 
becomes still more guilty in this respect, we ad- 
vance him to higher and more lucrative offices of 
the state." They who courted popular favour, 
S 2 
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distributed among the populace, not only their 
own, but the publick money* This system of cor- 
ruption was introduced during the administra- 
tion of Pericles* It was, however, still more dif- 
fusively extended under his unworthy successors ; 
and though the calamities of the repuUick, after 
the Peloponnesian war, interrupted in some mea- 
sure the course of this venality, it nevertheless 
immediately revived on the first appearance of 
returning prosperity. 

The concurring testimony of ancient writers 
impute this extreme degeneracy and corruption 
to the' Grecian musick, which almost universally 
infected the Athenians, at the period of which 
we are treating. The same causes which ope- 
rate on many, are not easily mistaken ; but 
were we inclined to doubt the cause, we could 
not deny the effect. The Athenian youth are 
said to have become weary and fastidious with 
criminal indulgence. They no longer possessed 
the capacity and taste for manly and solid oc- 
cupations* The exercises of war, and the schools 
of philosophy were alike deserted* That they 
might fin up the vacuities of their time, the 
youth, and also the more advanced in age, em- 
ployed themselves in sauntering about the forum, 
loitering in the shops of musicians and other ar- 
tists, and inquiring for news in which they could 
feel no interests unless some danger alarmed the 
insipid uniformity of their pleasures. The dice 
and other games of chance formed a favourite 
but ruinous amusement. The sensual gratifica- 
tions of the table were carried to a great excess* 
And it is said, that the freedom of Athens (once 
deemed an honour by princes and kings) was be- 
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Stowed on the sons of Chserephilus, on account of 
the uncommon merit of their father in the art of 
cookery. 

Most of the Athenian citizens had been re- 
jduced to indigence and beggary^ by means of 
idleness, indulgence, and dissipation. Though 
landed property was more equally (Uvided in 
Greece than in any other country, above one- 
fourth of the Athenians were destitute of im- 
moveable possessions. In their dress, it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from slaves ; 
nor did this arise from slovenliness, but from po- 
verty, since we are told, that all who could af- 
ford the expense, spared no pains to adorn their 
X>ersons. It was not, therefore, in the nature of 
things to be expected, that men like these should 
administer the publick affairs with wisdom ; ac- 
cordingly we find, that they were in general ill 
.quatified for dischai^ng those offices, with which 
they were intrusted. 

The clerks that copied the laws of Solon were 
frequently bribed to abridge, interpolate^ and 
corrupt them, in order to meet the views of par- 
ticular persons. This was the cause of endless 
litigation. Nor could the artifice often be de- 
lected until the contradictory laws were produc- 
ed in court. Thus when their negligence could 
not be surprised, their avarice might be bribed : 
justice was put up for sale ; and riches, virtue, 
eminence of rank, or abilities, always exposed 
their possessors to danger, and frequently pro- 
cured their disgrace. Though the Athenians 
were sometimes directed by persons of integrity 
and virtue, of patriotism and magnanimity, they 
too often listened to the counsels of many 
whose characters were the reverse ; for he who 
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oould best ofFer the iDcense of adulation znd de« 
ceive the people, was most certsun of their confix 
dence and esteem. Such qualifications as these 
enabled the turbulent, licentious, and dissolute 
demagogues, and in a word, the orators who 
most resembled the audience, generally to previdl 
in the popular assembly. The reward which real 
merit deserved, was canted off by specious and 
even noxious abilities. 

With principles and manners like those we 
have been describing, it was no very difificulttask 
for a daring and profligate leader, to involve the 
Athenians in designs the most extravi^^t, dan- 
gerous, and* unjust. Chares was a person every 
way quaKfied and proper for an undertaking of 
this nature* He had a martial appearance, was 
blunt in his address, of great valour, but of a 
selftsh and ambitious disposition. He was of a 
gigantick stature, and robust in his person ; his 
voice was commanding and his manners haughty* 
He asserted positively, and promised boldly, and 
his presumption is said to have been so great, 
that it concealed his incapacity and defect of 
knowledge not only from others, but from him- 
-self. Though Chares was an enterprising, 
and successful partisan, he was extremely defi- 
cient in the great duties of a general. His im- 
perfections appear more striking and palpable, 
when we <:^ompare his abilities and conduct with 
those of Timotheus and Iphicrates his contem- 
poraries* 

These two Athenian commanders prevailed 
by address as much as by force. They secured 
their conquests to the republick, by the wisdom, 
moderation^ and justice with which they had 
iM^en acquired^ and with which they still conti- 
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nued to be governed. Chares proposed a very 
different mode of administration ; he advised his 
countrymen to plunder the wealth of their colo- 
nies and allies, that they might supply the defects 
of their treasury, and purchase those pleasures 
which they considered as essential to their hap- 
piness* This counsel was too pleasing not to be 
faithfully obeyed. The vexations" anciently ex- 
ercised against the allied and dependent states 
were again renewed, and, if possible, exceeded. 
They, whose weakness left them no other re- 
source than complaints for avenging their inju- 
ries, preferred many remonstrances against their 
rapacity and oppression ; but the larger and more 
populous islands of Chios, Coos, and Rhodes, 
together with the city of Byzantium, made pre- 
parations for revolting, and mutually engaged 
to assist one another in procuring liberty and in- 
dependence. ' 

Chares, who vras the adviser, and probably 
also the chief instrument of those. measures 
which occasioned the revolt, was ordered with a 
numerous army against Chios, whilst a -q q^ 
powerful fleet under the command of 359. 
Chabrias was also commanded to be pre- 
pared for the same station. Accordingly, the 
troops . being put on board the ships, the arma- 
ment sailed towards that island, with an inten- 
ti<»i of seizing the capital. The confederate re- 
Volters, informed of the preparations making 
against Chios, had already drawn all their forces 
thither : the island was besieged by sea and land, 
but defended with great bravery. Chares found, 
it difficult to repel or withstand the sallies of the 
enemy ; and Chabrias endeavoured to enter the 
harbour with his .fleet; but his own ship was the 
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only one Uiat penetrated thus ^» Chabrias was 
immediately surrounded; he might, however^ 
have saved himself by swimming to the Athe- 
nian fleety as many of his companions did ; but, 
through a mistaken sense of honour, this gallant 
commander would not forsake the vessel in- 
trusted to him by the republick^ He therefore 
preferred an honourable death to a disgrace- 
ful life, and was slain by the Chians, fighdug 
bravely. 

. The confederates^ encouraged by this first 
onset a^gainst an enemy that had affected to de^^ 
api$e them, increased their fleet, and ravaged the 
isles ,of I^mnos and Samos. The Athenians^ 
indignant at their conduct, and displeased that 
the territories of their £suthful allies should fell 
a prey to the depredations of rebels, fitted out 
another squadron early the next year, and gave 
the command of it to Mnesthius, the son of 
Iphicrates(, and son-in-law of Timotheus. They 
expected that the new commander would respect* 
fiiUy listen to the advice of those great men, who 
were perhaps averse from acting any principal part 
in an expedition where Chares possessed a share 
of authority. The two Athenian armaments 
united in the Hellespont, whither Chares had 
sailed, after raising the siege of Chios. The 
fleet now amounted to one hundred and twenty 
sail J and, that they might constrain the enemy 
to abandon their designs against Lemnos and 
Samos, the Athenian commanders immediately 
directed their course . towards Byzantium, to 
which city they proposed to lay siege. This 
expedient was successful ; the allies from those 
islands collected their whole naval strength, and 
with all their force bore away for Byzantium* 
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The two fleets being in sight of eadi othetr 
pre|>axed to engage t in the mefin time) however) 
a sudden and yic^ent storm arose^ which rendered 
it Imposable fer the Athenian armament to bear 
up to the enemyj or even to coniinae at sea, 
without being exposed to the danger of ship* 
wreck* Chiures akme demanded that the fleet 
sjbould sail and engage the enemy* The other 
QommanderS) who had more prudence and expe* 
lience, perceived the disadvantage, and declined 
the unequal danger* His impetuosity bdng over- 
ruled by the opinion of his colleagues. Chares 
became enraged and furious ; he called the sol- 
diers and aadlors to witness their opposition, and 
that he was not culpable lor the inactivity of the 
fleet. • He therefore took the first opportunity of 
sending messengers to Athens, who accused his 
colleagues of incapacity, cowardice, and total 
want of duty ; and this accusation was supported 
by venal orators in his pay* 

Timotheus and Ipbicrates were accordingly 
tried for their Hves: the fbrmer trusted to his 
innocence and eloquence for procuring his ac^ 
quittal ; but the latter, afraid that the integrity 
of his conduct and the force of his arguments 
would avsul little, made use of a difierent expe<« 
dient* The targeteers, or light-infantry, whom 
Iphicrates had raised^ disciplined, and long com- 
manded, were field in great repute. The name 
of their general had occasioned their being call- 
ed the Ipfdcratesian troops* To Iphicrates they 
owed their merit and their fame, and to whom, 
notwithstanding the severe discipline that he exer- 
cised, they were attached by the ties of gratitude 
and esteem* He commanded the youngest and 
most >variike of the band to attend him on his 
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trial. Accordingly they obeyed with alacnty 
the injunction of their general, surrounded the 
benches of the magistrates, and took every op- 
portunity to show the points of their daggers. 

By the law of Athens, after the preliminaries 
of the trial had been adjusted, and the judges 
assembled, the parties were heard, and the trial 
was begun and finished the same day ; nor could 
any accused person be twice tried for the same 
crime. Both these were favourable to Iphicrates. 
The magistrates seeing the danger to which they 
were exposed, were overawed by the troops. They 
were obliged to come to an immediate decision ; 
but they did not inflict the punishment of death 
upon the generals, as had been expected. They 
had a large pecuniary fine imposed on them, 
which no Athenian citizen could at that time 
pay. Those illustrious and unfortunate com- 
manders, were therefore compelled to go into 
banishment. Timotheus went first to Chalcis in 
Euboea, and then to the isle of Lemnos, both 
which places his valour and abilities had reco- 
vered for his ungrateful country. That he 
should make choice of them for his residence in 
banishment, evinces the mildness of his govern* 
ment, and his moderation, in prosperity. 

Iphicrates having formerly married the daugh- 
ter of Cotys, a very considerable prince of Thes- 
saly, travelled into that country, and there re- 
sided in obscurity. Both these illustrious cha- 
racters died in banishment ; nor did either of 
them ever return to the service of their country. 
The social war, therefore, destroyed or removed 
three of the best generals that Greece possessed, 
and, if we except the brave and honest. Phocion, 
the last venerable remains of Athenian virtuew 
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B^ Che i!emaval <^ Iphicrsites md Timotheus 
from the command, Chares found himself at 
liberty to act in any manner he should think 
proper, withoyt the control of su|>erior coun- 
cils. Had he been a person of abilities^ and suf- 
•ficiently vit^uous to have withstood the corrup- 
tion and bribery df Artabasus, the wealthy sa- 
4irapof Ionia, be ^might have advanced, in a very 
considerable degree, the interest and |K>wer of 
Athens in the Hellespont. But his insatiable ava- 
rice had rendered him obnoxious to many of the 
Athenians ; and his want of capacity and care 
MB a general, made him become the contempt and 
'ridicule of the allies* He neglected the disci- 
pline of his iLrmy almost totally ; and never once 
thought of reducing the rebels, but passed his 
time in the company of singers, dancers, and 
harlots, wl^ose luxury and extravagance con- 
«sumed the greatest part of the supplies raised 
for the exigency of the war. 

Artabazus having revolted from the allegi;MiGe 
<if Aitaxerxes, Ochus, the most detestable ty- 
rant ^at ever disgraced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of large sums «f iiioney, 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
chief. Chares, therefore, thi^ he might satisfy 
the clamours of the soldiers, and without re- 
garding the treaties subsisting between Persia 
and Athens, marched his army to co-opei-ate with 
the troops of the Persian rebel, whom he effectu- 
ally relieved, and received a reward suitable to 
his services. The Athenians, as soon as they 
received the intelligence that Chares had ob- 
tained a signal victory over tlic troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, gave great demonstrations of joy, 
Vol. IV. T 
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and extolled the general as the greatest of pa- 
triots. 

But a messenger soon after arriving from the 
Persian monarch, their false joy immediately 
vanished. This ambassador complained loudly 
of the infraction of peace between the two coun- 
tries, and threatened the Athenians, that if they 
did not instantly withdraw their troops from 
Asia, the allies should be assisted by Artaxerxes 
with a fleet of three hundred sail. This just 
menace, the want of successful operations against 
the confederates, and a still more important rea- 
son, which will remain to.be explained hereafter, 
obliged the Athenians to recal their troops from 
Asia, and to conclude a treaty of peace 
^£ with the allies, without having realized 
* one object for i^vhich the war had been 
expressly undertaken. The confederates made 
good their claims to liberty and independence; 
and continued for twenty years free from the 
oppressions of subsidies and contingents, until 
they submitted, with tiie rest of Greece, to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the irre^s- 
tible power of the Macedonians. 
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CHAP. XV, 



'Affhirs of Greece and Macedonia^ from the Conchmqn 
of the Sdtial War^ until the Birth of Alexander* 

IT has been already observed, in the fbrmer 
part of this histoiy, • that Caranus founded 
the kingdom of Macedonia. He was 
5'^- an Argive by birth, a descendant of 
' Hercules, and, eluding the dangers, that 

proved fetal to royalty in the several communi- 
ties of Greece, conducted thither a colony of his 
warlike and enterprising countrymen. Having 
conquered the bart)arous hatives, he sc?ttled in 
Edessa, at that time the capital of Emathia, 
since called Macedonia, but for what reason is 
unknown. The gods, it is said, had the protec* 
tion of the kingdom of Macedonia, and, directed 
by thd oracles, 'Caranus followed a hertl of goats 
to hisTievr capital of Edessa, which for that rea- 
son he' ialfed -/Elgae, or the city of the goats* 
Tliis fictidn wduld be Very unworthy of nan-a- 
tion, did it not explain the retiison Why goats 
were used fis- the ensigns of Macedonia, and why 
the coins of Philip and of his successors were 
struck with the figures of this animal. 

This small principality, which afterwards grew 
into so powerful a kingdom under the reign of 
Philip, and became under that of his son Alex- 
ander the most extensive empire known in the 
ancient world, was bounded on the east by the 
i£gean sea, on the south by Thessaly and Epi* 
nis, on the west by the Adriatick, or Ionian sea, 
and on the north by the river Stryraon and the 
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Scardian mountains. The circumference of this 
territory did not at first exceed three miles. * 

Caranus, and the prihces Caenus and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had more 
frequent occasion to use their prudefice than 
their valour. The Grecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and wari&e neighbours^ by whom it was 
every way surrounded ; but the conduct of its 
first kings, instead of attempting to repef or 
subdue by force of am^s, endeavoured ralh^ &> 
gain and secure by good offices the kindnesft of 
the inhabitants of Eimthia, and of the oeighr 
bouring districts. They are said to have come* 
municated to them the knowledge of tlie usefiiL 
arts^ and the religion and govenMnept of the 
Greeks, in ajl that happy state of simplicity 
which pi^vailed during the beroiek ages ; and 
whilst they, in some degree^ adopted, the Ian* 
guage and manners of the barbarian natives^ 
they also imparted to< the latter a tincture of the 
language and the civility of Greece* It is very 
probable, therefore, that this liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, so unlike the conduct ojf the cottier 
Grecian colonies and states, laid the foundation 
of that greatness and power which Macedonia 
a&erwards acquired. 

Penijccas, the first monarch of that 
5* p' name, was a person of gi?eat abilities, and 
of an enterprising spirit. He extended 
his dominion so mu<^h, and his fame so fisir 
eclipsed that of his piredece§80i;s, that^ Herodotus 
and Thucydid^s have reckoned him the founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. His actions have 
been greatly magnified by fable, which happen- 
ed jalso to tliose ^ the five succeeding kings* It 
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is not, however, till we arrive at the reign 
of Alexander the first, who fille4 the ]v£i- ^^' 
cedoniaii throne during the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, that we attsun historical 
ground. Alexander took an important and ho- 
nourable part in the Persian invasion ; but he 
did not neglect the affairs of Macedonia. He 
extended the boundaries of that kingdom to the 
river Nessus on tlie east,, and to the Axius on the 
west. 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander^ 
succeeded to the throne of his fathe;r. In the 
beginning of bis reign, he discovered such pm- 
<leuce and penctiation, that he seemed to inherit 
his father's abilities*. This he did not disprove 
in any succ^ding part of his life ; but though 
he possessed, the abilities, he had not the inte^* 
grity of Alexander. Dujing the Peloponnesian 
>var, Peixliccas took an important part in the aft 
fairs of Greece, and, Qi;t account of his hatred. 
to the Athenians, the ancient and constant ene- 
mies of his kingdom, allied himself with the 
Lacedjemonian commonwealth. The Spartan 
^d ^^lacedonian armies being united, proceeded 
to the attack of several towns in the Chalcidica* 
I'hcse cities were at that time allied with, or de- 
pendent on, the republick of Athens; and, by sub- 
verting the dominion of that state in the Chal* 
cidican territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
the influence of ;Macedonia; in this, however, 
Pei'diccas was mistaken. Some differences aris- 
ii)g between the Laceds&monian general and the; 
^Macedonian monarch, the Olynthian confede- 
racy was broken and destroyed; its members 
became subject to Sparta ; and, when that state, 
was reduced bv tlie calamities of wai*, the Olyn- 
* T 2 
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thians foand themselves sufiicientiy powerful not 
onl)r to resist the encroachments of Macedon^ 
but to attempt and acquire very considerable 
conquests in that country. 
* On the death ofPerdiccas, his son, Archelaus 
the firs^ succeeded to the throne. He was a 
prince of great ability and indefatigable difi- 
^nce. The fiberal and enlightened policy he 
displayed was much more beneficial to his king- 
dom, than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas. Like them he was ambitious of 
extending the reputation and power of the Ma- 
cedonian monarchy, and acccnxiingly laid siege 
io and i*educed Pjrdna, with several other towns 
in the delightful region 6f Pieria. He did not, 
hoifever, pursue his conquests so much for ob- 
taining dominion, as that he might cultivate and 
Improve his acquisitions* He commanded roads 
to be cut through most parts t)f the country, that 
tL communication might be Militated between the 
several to#ns of Macedon ; and he built walls 
and fortifications in those places which ueemed 
most subservient to his purpose. He was a great 
encourager of agriculture and the arts, particu- 
lariy of those that relate to war. He raised and 
disciplined a very considerable army ; and, in a 
word, performed mone than all his predecessors, 
m aggrandhfcing and strengthening the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. 

Archelaus also cherished the milder arts of 
peace. He was greatly distinguished for his 
k)ve of learning and learned men ; and his pa- 
lace was adorned by the works of the Grecian 
painters. Euripides, the tragick poet, was his 
guest for some time, and lived in the greatest 
intimacy with this mcwiarch. Sociates also was 
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court of Archelaus, where he might continue 
the friendship that had subsisted between him 
and Euripides, who8e sentiments had been form^- 
ed by that philosopher. In short, the accom* 
pushed Archelaus invited mtn of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and of 
science, to take up their abode at Macedon ; and 
the tnona«:h, studious of promoting his own 
gloty and the interests of his kingdom, treated 
them with distinguished regard. 

After the death of Archelaus, who is said to 
have been murdered by a conspirator, the throne 
was fitted sudtessiveif with ten princes or usurp- 
ers, whose history is princijially filled with crimed 
and calamities. The sceptre, however, never 
dieparted from the house of Archelaus, though 
almost every person of the blood was desirous of 
reigning* They expelled one another frdm the 
throne ; and the rival candidates courted alter* 
nately the asst^ance of Ulyria, Thrace, Thes- 
aaly, Olynthus, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes4 
These cittes failed not to aim at improving the 
dissensions of Macedonia to their own immediate 
advantage. Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chieftain, that had risen from a fnivate person to 
the command of the Illyrian tribes, being instil- 
gated by Argaus, who consented to become tri- 
bulary-to him, entered the Macedonian territory 
with a powerful army, and deposed Amyntas. 
Arg«us reigned about two years, at the expirai 
tion of which, the ThessaMans furnishing the 
exiled prince with an army, he mai^ched against 
the usurper, and compelled him to retire. 

Am3mtas was, however, no sooner re-esta- 
btishedonhis throne^ than he found himself at 
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war with the Olynthians, who had seized^ and 
refused to surreiKler, several places in his domi- 
nion. The Macedonian king^ therefore, sent to 
request the assisitaoce of Spitrta, and that repuh- 
lick procured him the restoration of the territory 
that was unjustly detained^ This circumstance 
we have already had occasicm to notice. 

Alexander, the son of Amyntas, succeeded his 
father in the .kingdom* His reign was of short 
duration, hut was, nevertheless, disturbed by an 
invasion of the Ulyiians. He left two brothers, 
Perdiccas and Philip, the elder of whom was a 
IQinor. Pausanias claimed the. kingdom) and 
was on the point of obtaining it, when, at this 
critical juncture, arrived Iphiorates, the Athe- 
^n, from Amphipolis, the recovery of which 
ia»d formed the principal cause of his expeditioiu 
In other journeys to the coast of Thwe, the 
Athenian commander had always been treated 
with respect by Amyntas, whose wiclpw Eury- 
dice now implored his a^taof^e against the 
usurper Pausanias; and IplHci*ates, moved by 
her tears and entreaties, espoused her cause, and 
deposed Pausanias. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natujred.. brother 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to the satisfied 
with a delegated power. . This usurper (as we 
have i^lated above) was deposed by the The* 
bans under the command of Pelopidas ; and 
Perdiccas reinstated in the kingdom. To se- 
cure their dependence oix Thebes, thirty youths 
were carried as hostages to that city, in the 
number of whom was the afterwards, i^eiaowned 
Philip> . king of Macedon. 

Perdiccas seemed tgt glqiy in the .cWl^*! The 
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frkn^f iiaerf)06kiQn of tke Athenians was £or^ 
gatiten ; and the protection of tlie Tbebaas, at 
that time in the zenith of their prosperity, only 
renumbered. He thejrefore seized the opportu- 
nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 
the cHy. of Amphipolis, which had been acknow-^ 
iedg^d by the general council of Greece ; and 
his opposition rendered fruitless their well & 
rected endeavours to recover tha<t important, es- 
taJblishment. But Bardyllis^ the lUyrian, avenged 
the wrongs of Athens oti Uie ungrate^ M^e<^ 
donian. Perdiccas fefused to continue the tri- 
t>ute, whighhad been paid to tliat ehie^ during 
the Pei^s of Aiqgaens and Alexander* Bardyllis, 
therefere pfepared^to. .<i«aot hh claim by /orce of 
arms* A general engagement ensued^ in which 
the Macedomana were defeated, with the loss 
of four thousand men ; and Perdiccas bdng t&» 
^ea prisonar, died soon after of the wounds h^ 
received in the battle. His son Amyntas wa« 
only in his inSmcy* At this ttme> Thelies had 
lost by the death of JEpaminondaS) that supeiio* 
rity in Greece, which, during the life of that il- 
lustrious. ThebaA, she had acquired* Athens 
had great reason for being hostile; and Mace- 
don> surrounded by foes on every side, already^ 
experienced the calamities inflicted by barbarick 
feiry* 

. Not only the Jllyrians and Baixlyllis, who en- 
tered and laid waste the western part of Mace- 
don, but tlie Pceonians, a warlike tribe, endea^ 
Toured to revenge the injuries received fn>m Pei> 
diccas* The Thracians still made attempts ta 
replace Pausanias on the throne of Macedon* 
ArgflBUS, who had been driven from the usurpa- 
tion, emboldeiied by the success of the lUyriansy 
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renewed his pretensions. He prevailed on the 
Athenians, who still felt themselves hurt by the 
opposition they had experienced from Macedon 
relative to Amphipdis, to exert themselves in 
his favour. The Athenians, therefore, sent a 
fleet against that kingdom, on board of which 
were three- tliousand heavy-armed rten com- 
manded by Mantias. 

Such was the calamitous situation of publick 
affairs in Macedonia, when Philip appeared* 
Undismayed by the evils which threatened the 
kingdom and the throne, he boldly as- 
.^^' ' serted tlie right of his 'infant nephew, 
' against the dadms of two competitors, 
and the opposition of four formidable iutnies* 
A prince of less courage tlsan Philip would never 
have formed a design so apparently desperate 
and imprecticable. Something more than cou- 
«Fage, however, was requisite, to give success 
to the enterprise; and Philip displayed those 
wonderful resources in his- twenty-third year, 
which appeared in every subsequent part of his 
Hfo« His reign is the most interesting in the 
page of iHStory, to those who, surveying not 
the vulgar revolutions- occasioned by force, ^ire 
delighted with viewing' the active energies ef a 
great and comprehen^ve mind. He bad lain 
in obscurity until the death of his brother, and 
it is now unknown where his residence had al- 
ways been. He had liv^ed, however, chiefly in 
Thebes, from the age of fifteen, and being lodged 
in the house of Epamtnondas, whose lessons and 
example could not fail of exciting in a kindred 
mind, the emulation of excellence and the ar- 
dour of patriotism. He studied the. character 
of that illustrious Theban, and united indefati* 
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gaUe activity to a firm and steady conduct* It 
is not improbable that he sometimes accompa? 
nied Epaminondas to the camp; certain, how- 
ever, it is, that he visited the several republicks of 
Greece, whose civil and military institutions he 
examined, with a sagacity that ^r surpassed his 
years. 

The tacticks of the Lacedaemonians were the 
first establishment that he intixxluced into Mace- 
donia ; but it was not in the acquisition of know- 
ledge only that the travels of Philip were useful 
to him. As the brother of Perdiccas, the Ma* 
cedonian monarch, he was every where received 
with kindness, and found an easy access to those 
whom he considered it his interest to know and 
cultivate. He visited Athens, at that time hos- 
tile to his country and to his family ; but even 
there met with a favourable reception, and was 
introduced to the company of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Isocrates, whose friendship and esteem he 
acquired. To the connexions which he formed 
in Athens and other Grecian states, may proba- 
bly be ascribed, in a great measure, the success 
of his future undertakings. 

The appearance of Philip in Macedon gave a 
new turn to the complexion of affairs ; but whilst 
we admire his conduct and abilities, we ought 
not to overlook those circumstances, which con- 
spired in enabling him, in so little time, to sub- 
due or appease the many domestick and foreign 
enemies with which he was surrounded. The 
fortified places of Archelaus furnished a safe and 
secure retreat to the remains of Perdiccas's army, 
after the engagement with the lUyrians. The 
Macedonians^ though conquered, were hr from 
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being subdued. In the fettresses and places of 
strength, which were in every part of the kkuf- 
dom, were vety considerable garrisons. Tw 
whole force of Macedonia had not, as yet, en- 
gaged the enemy ; and the Iltyrians, intent oirif 
upon plunder, having ravaged ^d laid waste 
the open country without meeting any formi- 
dable opposition, returned home laden with 
^>oii. They pwibaWy, however, meant to as- 
sault Macedonia with still greater numbers, and 
to complete their conquest «nd devastations; 
but though distinguished for their strength and 
courage, they seem not to have acted in concert ; 
and the desultory mode which they pursued was 
inimical to^their views and'interests. 

The inhabitants of Pceonia and Thrace were 
less ignorant and untractable. In former pe- 
riods, the PoBonians were considered as supe- 
lior in every respect, to their Macedonian neigh- 
bours: but the Grecian colony that had occu- 
pied the territory of the latter, had produced- a 
suprising change, and greatly meliorated the 
•condition of its inhabitants ; whilst the former, 
on the contrary, remained stationary, and made 
no advances from ignorance and barbarism to 
knowledge and more refined modes of life. Very 
little more than half a century before this, Mace- 
donia indeed was scarcely superior to any of the 
numerous and barbarous hoi^es that infested the 
Deighbourhood. , Of the Thracians we have had 
occasion to speak in another part of this woric. 
The ravages of Seuthes represent the country as 
unsettled and inhospitable. They were gene- 
rally under the command of many chiefs, who, 
carrying on mutual hostilities, banished agricul- 
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^urc, Industry, and every useful art. They had 
neither cities nor towns in their territory, except 
-a lew Grecian settlements on the coast* 

Such was the condition of tho^e, whom Philip 
found as enemies, when he stood forward to 
claim and maintain the rights of his infant ne- 
phew. The lUyrians, actuated by irresolute and 
unsteady councils^ evacuated the territory, and 
returned into their own country* He sent mi- 
nisters to the Pasonians, who, partly by bribes, 
and partly by promises, prevailed on that mde 
people to retire from Macedonia; and by the 
same arts, he persuaded the Thracian chief, who 
appeared on behalf of Pausanias, to relinquish 
his claim and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had 
espoused the cause of the banished Args&us, an- 
<:hored with their fleet before the harbour of 
Methone* The forces of Argaus were encamped 
on the plain, and the exiled monarch, having 
united his forces with the Athenians, prepared 
to march to Edessa, the capital of the kingdom, 
■where he expected to be joined by a very power- 
.ful party, whom fear or inclination would allure 
to his standard. The Macedonians, who inte« 
rested themselves in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited by the defeat 
they had suffered from the lUyrians, and the 
consequent events of that battle ; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the fearless 
deportment he exhibited, animated their minds, 
and roused them from their despair. They ad- 
mired the finesse by which he had removed the 
Psonians and Thracians out of the kingdom, 
.and disarmed their resentment. 

The insmuating address and winning affabilit>' 
Vol. IV U 
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of Philip, together with the gracefuhiess of his 
person, procured him the affections of the people ; 
and the superstition of the Macedonians was 
wrought upon to forward his purposes. Verses, 
said to have been composed many years before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was mentioned 
as the author of Macedonian greatness. These 
Sybilline oracles were considered as authehtick and 
sacred by the credulous multitude, who believed 
that they foretold the great glory that should 
result to their nation by the reign of the son of 
Amyntas. Under these impressions, an assem- 
bly was convened at ^ga, and the people una- 
nimously declared, ** Philip is the man, whom 
the gods have announced as the founder of the 
Macedonian greatness: the difficulty and tur- 
• bulence of the times, admit not of having an in- 
fant monarch ; let us then obey the dictates of 
heaven, and of the present dangers, and make 
choice of a man to wield the sceptre who is 
worthy to possess, and able to defend it." This 
proposal was immediately acceded to, and Phi- 
lip, who had hitherto exercised the delegated 
powers of regent only, was appointed by the suf- 
frages of the people, king of Macedon. 

The afTectiohs of the Macedonians thus center- 
ing in Philip, no other means were left to Argaeus 
for attempting the recovery of the kingdom, than 
the force of arms. He, therefore, marched with 
the Athenian auxiliaries, and arrived at Edessa ; 
but the inhabitants shut the gates, and refused 
to admit him into their city. Dispirited by this 
repulse, he made no farther attempts to obtain 
possession of any other of the Macedonian cities, 
but returned with his army to Methone. Phi- 
lip, who was now enabled to take the field with 



his troops, pursued the retreating artnf , whom 
he harassed extremely, and afterwards defeated 
with great slaughter In a general engagement* 
This action revived the spirits of the Macedo- 
nian forces, and taught them to confide in tho 
abilities of their youthful monarch. The king, 
on this occasion, displayed that prudence and 
moderation which distinguished him from other 
contemporary chieftains. He allowed the re- 
mains of Argxus's armyi whether Greeks or 
barbarians, to capitulate. 

The proud taid lofty spiritof Philip could not 
but be highly o^nded by the conduct of the- 
Athaiians and the followers of Argsus; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed in that 
age, gave him foil liberty to wreak his ven- 
g^uice^on the unfortunale criminal captives. 
But he displayed that artful and deceiving po- 
licy^ which served at first to strengthen and se- 
cure him on the throne, and afterwards enabled 
him to extend his dominions. He saw it to be 
his interest not to irritate the minds of the Athe- 
niails, but to dooth their passions ; and to obtain 
by kinSdabss the affections of those Macedonians 
which he could; not effect by. force. The pri- 
soners of the latter nation were ccmimanded to 
attend him* Having.remonstrated against their 
conduct in meek and gentle termfi (or attacking 
the throne of a prince who had. been elected 
aovereign by the almost unanimous voice of the 
nation,rhe. admitted them to swear fidelity to 
his person and government, and then distribut- 
ed them promiscuously in his army. But the 
A^enian- prisoners were treated in -a ^ill more 
extraordinary and friendly manner. They re- 
ceived their baggaj;e unexamined and unopened $ 
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they were entertained at the table of Plulip wttk 
condescending hospitality ; and restored to their 
country without a ransom* 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
desired effect. The Athenian soldiers returned 
home applauding and admiring the behaviour of 
Philip, and persuaded that the young king en- 
tertained great attachment and respect for their 
republick* Scarcely had they time to blaze forth 
the praises and disinterestedness of the Macedo« 
nian monarch, when ambassadors anived from 
Philip at Athens, who renounced, in his narne^ 
all jurisdiction over Amphipdlis, and declared^ 
that henceforth it should be afrfee and indepen* 
dent city, and subject only to the government of 
its own laws. This measure tended greatly to 
hasten a peace between^ the two countries; for 
though the Athenians derived much advantage 
from their colcmies and conquests in Thrace and 
Macedonia, yet the unavoidable expenses of main- 
taiiung armies in those parts, greatly dtscoon^d 
them, and inclined them to an accomraodajdon, 
wherever it cOuId be done with honour. The 
terms proposed by Philips togethec' with his re- 
cent treatment of the Athenian prisoners, in- 
sured the success of his embassy. A peace was 
Concluded on the basis <^ a treaty formerly made 
between the Athenians and his hxhev Am3mtas* 
Thus was that capricious and unsteady people 
lulled into security, at a time when, having again 
obtained the scfvereignty of Greece, their present 
power and ancient glory urged thern to take an ' 
active and superior part against the designs of 
the Macedonian monarch. An opinion tlwt the 
power of Philip was feeble and insecure, induced 
them to confide in a treaty insidious and dan- 



|;erQUft ; and they eBgag^d in a war .with tlieir 
allies> which termiQated, as we have seen, in ruin 
and infamy. 

' The young king having by means of these able 
negociations settled and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establish such institu- 
tions as might extend his own power, and confirm 
the greatness of Macedon. The laws a»d maxims 
of tlie heroick ages, whicl), as we have obsei^ved 
already^ were introduced into that kingdom at 
a very early period, greatly circumscribed the 
regal power. The principal persons of the state 
reg^ded themselves, not as the subjects, but as 
the rivals, or at least tlie equals, of their king. 
They followed, indeed, the standard of their so- 
vereign during war ; but they frequently shook 
with sedition the throne of the prince- The mo- 
ment of success . appeared most likely for ac- 
quiring what seemed necessary in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and for extinguishing that 
proud and dangerous spirit, which too often 
thwarted the measures of the sovereign. 

Philip, therefore, proceeding with his usual 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest 
of the Macedonian youth a body of companions) 
whom he distinguished by honourable appella- 
tions* He constantly entertained them at his 
table, and they attended his person in the exer- 
cises of war and of the chase. The intimacy to 
which they were admitted with the sovereign, 
they regaixled as a conspicuous proof of their 
merit and abilities, and by those means were ex- 
cited to superior diligence in the occupation and 
duties of a military life. The noble youth ani« 
mated with the hope, of glory and renown, vied 
with each other, in obtaining this . distinguisheii 
'* U 2 
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privilege : they served as hostages to Philip fop 
the allegiance and loyalty of the principal fa* 
inilies in Macedonia; and they formed that se- 
minary for excellent generals, which produced 
those commanders, vrho after having assisted 
Philip and Alexander to conquer, at length ob^ 
tained for themselves, and divided the spoils of 
the ancient worid. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reign, the 
Macedonian phalanx, a body of six thousand 
men vrith short swords proper for cutting or 
thrusting : with strong buclders four feet long, 
and two and a half broad ; and with pikes four* 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how- 
ever, did not differ in their form and arrange- 
ment from the phalanx that had been hitherto 
in use among the Greeks, and which Philip only 
adopted in its most perfect manner* Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Philip, who was sen- 
sible of the difficulty and danger of changing 
what custom had so long established, made any 
alteration in the weapons or tacticks of Macedo- 
nia. He employed his time more usefolly and 
judiciously, by procuring arms, horses, arid sol- 
diers ; by reviewing and disciplining the forces 
of his kingdom ; and by inuring them to that 
austerity and labour which alone can produce 
men capable of enduring the fatigues of a mili- 
tary life. 

Having thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an oppoitunily presented itself, his 
ambition was not suffered to be long unemployed. 
The death of Agis, king of the Paonians, which 
happened about this time, was no sooner known 
by Philip, than he determined to embrace the oc- 



casioti of fevengirtg'the insults andinjorfes which 
those barbarians had inlUcted on Macedon. 
Amongst a people who hate never been accus*- 
totned to obey the laws of peace or war, almost 
every thing depends on the uncertain character 
of their leader. Agis being dead, and no chief 
appearing lo check his progress, PhiHp invaded 
their country, attacked their cities, and reduced 
them to such extremities, that they were under 
the necessity of submitting to the conqueror ; and 
Pseonia became an absolute dependence on Ma- 
cedonia. 

It is very probable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the age, such a number 
of Paeonians to follow his standard. His inva^ 
sion of Paeonia being so successfully terminated, 
he undertook a winter's campaign against Bar- 
dyllis and the lUyrians, the hereditary enemies 
of his family and his kingdom. Accordingly, 
vath an army of ten thousand foot, and six hun^ 
dred horse, he marched towards the frontiers of 
Illyria. Before, however, he entered the enemy's 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of the Greeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating* 
The indignation of past injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topicks which Philip selected and enforced, for 
animating the valour and the resentment of his 
troops. Nor could he have chosen more suitable 
subjects, since the Macedonian soldiers were un- 
able to comprehend the more refined, and more 
secret motives, of the artful monarch. 

The Iliyrian chief had extended his dominion 
on the east, to the injury of Macedonia, which 
w»s thereby totally excluded from the bartxmrs 
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of the Adriatick» PfailiiH wbo had early medU 
tated the design of raising a naval power, con- 
sidered this as an insupportable eviU He had 
also in view the conquest and subjugation of 
others of the neighbouring states ; but whilst the 
Ulyrians were so powerful and formidable^ he 
could not leave his country without exposing it 
to their predatory incursions ; nor without con- 
quering this warlike race^ could he ever expect to 
accomplish the great designs which he had al- 
ready formed. Directed by such solid principles 
of policy, rather tlian governed by resentment, 
or allured by the hopes of victory, Philip pro- 
ceeded with the caution necessary for executit^ 
this enterprise with success. 

BardylUs offered to treat with Philip, on the 
condition that each should be allowed to retain 
what he at present possessed. Philip answered, 
that he always preferred peace to war, but that 
he could not think of pi*eserving it, by quitting 
his claim to those places which were in the hands 
of the Illyrians. Upon this refusal, both sides 
prepared for an engagement : BardylUs met the 
enemy in the field with ten thousand foot, and 
five hundred horse ; but the precise scene of the 
-engagement i« unknown. The Macedoni^in pha- 
lanx attacked the enemy's column in front, whilst 
the targeteers and light-armed troops galled its 
fiank, and tlie cavalry harassed its rear. The 
engagement was obstinate and bloody, and had 
not the Macedonian horse attacked them in the 
rear, the victory had probably been on the side 
of the Illyrians. The resistance, .however, .of 
Bardyllis, and his forces must have been ex- 
tremely great, since seyen thousand of them were 
left dead on the field of battle, in the number pf 



wlMxn was the Iltyrian ehief> M^fell, at the age 
of ninety, fighting bravely on horseback at the 
head of his troops* 

By the loss of die experienced Bardyllis, and 
of the flower of their useful warriors, the 
strength and courage of the lUyrian tribes were 
completely broken* They accordingly sent a 
deputation to Philip, and purchased peace at the 
expense not only of their conquests, but of all 
their possessions, independence, and liberty* 
Philip imposed upon them the same conditions 
to which the Pseonians had been obliged to sub- 
mit* Part of their country which lies on the 
east of the lake of Lychnidus, was annexed td 
the territory of Meicedonia; and such was the 
asceindenoy which the arms and' policy of Philip 
had already acquired, that tjie inhabitants of the 
intermediate district soon adopted the language 
and the manners of the Macedonians. 

Philip having setUed the afikirs of lUyria, re* 
turned to Macedonia, but not with a design of 
enjoying ease and repose* He had in view more 
important conquests than those which had hi« 
therlo employed his arms. He had already ex- 
tended his dominion on the northern and western 
frontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks who in- 
habited the rich and fruitful shores on the south- 
em extremity of his kingdom, presented a more 
tempting prize, though a much more formidable 
enemy* The Olynthian confederacy which had 
disdained the yoke of Sparta, was become far 
more powerful : it was able to send into the 
field ten thousand heavy-armed men, and a large 
body of disciplined cavalry'. Most of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Chalcidica had joined Olyn^- 
thus either as allies t» subjects. This populous 
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and wealthjr province) with Pangsus on the 
right, and Pierta on the left, the cities of both 
which were independent or subject to the Athe- 
nians, might be considered as sufl&cient for guard- 
ing the Grecian states against the encroachments 
of Macedon, or perhaps even of subduing that 
kingdom. 

Every motive that could impel the active po- 
licy of Philip to aim at the subji^ation of those 
places seemed to concur* They w^re acquisi- 
tions not only immediately necessary in them* 
selves, but essential to the completion of his re- 
mote but ambitious designs. In the course of 
twenty years we shall behold this artful .and am- | 

bitious monarch fully accomplishing his purpose, | 

and conquering Greece* . Frte(|uently was he 
obliged to alter his rpeanSi but he never changed 
his end ; and nothwidistimding the many adverse 
circumstances and events wbich arose to thwait 
his anfibitious projects, we sfae in the conduct and 
actions of the Macedonifin ,n(^onarch the opening 
and gradual progress of a vast pUn, evexf step 
of which, piade way for th?it wlueh was to follow, 
until the whole was .terminated and perfected, 
and the greatest triumph attained tthat human 
prudence, perhiips^ ewer achieved over ccHirage 
and fortune* . . , 

But though the acquisition of, Olynthus wa» 
of gresa and incalculable advantage to Philip for 
executing with success the arduous . design in 
ivhich he was engag^, the importance of Am- 
phipplis attracted his first attenti<m* The pos- 
session . of Amphipolis would connect the terri- 
iory- of Macedonia with the sea, : and thereby 
give the means of rsdsing a naval force, which 
would lead the way to trade and coouneice* It 
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"would also open a road to the woods and mines 
of mount Pangxus, the former of which might 
be essentially useful in the building of ships, and 
the latter in forming and keeping up a sufficient 
military force. Philip, as we have seen, had 
made it a free and independent city, that he might 
avoid a rupture with Athens ; and though the 
Athenians still claimed their ancient and indis- 
putable right over it, they had never been able 
to acquire possession of it. They detemiined, 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
the city, while the Amphipolitans having ex* 
perienced the happiness of liberty, used every 
exertion to render them fruitless. 

In this situation of afiairs, the new' republick 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Plulip, which all his artifice had not been able 
to conceal. The Amphipolitans, therefore, made 
application to the Olynthians, and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. 
Thiis was immediately granted, and the protec- 
tion of their city promised them. Emboldened 
by this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaiCes of Macedonia and of Athens* Philip, 
who wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolitans, was soon fomishcd by their im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
Olynthians perceived that the vengeance of Philip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re- 
mained time and means for obviating it, the 
Olynthians sent a deputation to Athens, request- 
ing the alliance of that republick against Philip, 
who was the natural enemy of both states, and 
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whose hitherto successful activity, if not season* 
ably checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom* 

The Macedonian monarch was well aware of 
the importance of this alliance, and sensible that 
he could not contend with any hopes of success 
against the united efforts of Oiynthus and Athens. 
He was, therefore, no soon^ apprised of the lur 
tentions of the confederates, than he sent mi* 
nisters also to Athens, to counteract and repel 
the danger with which he was threatened. His 
agents reached that city before any thing was 
<:oncluded relative to Oiynthus. The popular 
leaders and orators were won over to their party 
by bribes ; and the magistrates and senate were 
flattered and deceived by plausible bat deceitfol 
declarations* The emissaries of Philip promised 
that the king would deliver up Amphipolis to 
the Athenians after he bad conquered it, pro- 
vided they would surrender to him Pydna, a 
place of much less importance. To: these con- 
ditions the Athenian magistrates consented; the 
possession of Amphipolis appeared to them a 
great object, and they were elated with the hopes 
of recovering this important place, and with the 
secret pix)iiiises of the deceitful monarch. This 
business, required such haste in the dispatch, 
that the assembly of the people was never con- 
vened to deliberate upon it. The senate of five 
hundred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home disgusted 
and indignant at the reception their proposals 
met with* 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen the unsuccessful issue of their 
mission, and the indignation they felt on account 



of '^t hehtmtmi of the AQieniinS) fcfore ami 
baiisadors !amved at Olynt^us f?oni the Mace^ 
donian king* They Immediately ' craved an au- 
dience, and pretended to condole with the Olyn* 
thians on the ill. success, of their overtures, and 
tbe affroilt they had ^received from tlie Athe- 
niatis; but they a&cted torprise that- the Olyn* 
thians should con^scend to court the protecdbit 
and alliance of. a distant and proTud republick) 
whea Philip, who was so near and caM. speedily 
assist them in any emergency, wished for nothing 
more than to become their ally, and to be ad- 
mitted a member of their confederacy. 

In confirmation of his sincer&y, the M acedo^ 
fiian monarch immediately ixit into: their posses- 
sicMi Anthemus^a town of considdrable import- 
ance in their neighbourhood, hut which had been 
always claimed by the kings of Macedoh ^ and 
that he might seem feuther deserving of their 
gratitude, he promised much more important 
services; and, in particular, that Pydna suid Po- 
tidspa, which commanded the' opposite abdes.of 
the Thermaic gUlph, and belonged to. the Athe« 
niahs, should be attacked by hi's troops, and if re« 
duced> beootne the ,dependent cities of Olynthus, 

These proposals of Philip, who was never 
more sincere than rhis iiiterest required, together 
with the influence of some of the principal per* 
sons in Oly^thus, pi-oduced the desired effect; 
and the AmphipbUtans^vvho. were at no pains tb 
suppress the ounces and; /cohiplaints which fre- 
quently and naturally arise between the jealous 
members of an -unequal confederacy, had the 
mortification and grief to see their cause aban- 
doned by their allies. Thus did the intriguing 
Macedonian not only remove all opposition to 
Vol. IV. X 
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Us views from the 01yndiian», bot induced that 
people to become his sincere fnend and ^l^* 
When nothing remained, therefore, to opp^ 
his designs, Philip prepared for action* He 
marched an army with great celerity towards 
Amphipolis, and vigorousiy besieged that V^^j 
In their emergency the inhabitants dispatehed 
Hiecox land Stratocles to AAcns, who were 
commanded to represent to that repubtick the 
danger wlucb threatened the Athenians fwmi ait 
alliance between Phiiip and the Olynthians- 
They concluded by entreatifig, that the Athe* 
nians would forgive the errors of their unfortuj 
nate colony, ahd once more grant the wretched 
Amphipolitatis the protection of their fleet. 

When they made their submission to the Athe- 
nian republick,that state wasdeeply engagedm the 
social war; and could therefore scarcely be sup- 
posed to give proper attention to the requests ot 
the Amphipolitans, and to grant that speedy anrt 
powerfuLassistance which was necessary to protc<* 
their city against the designs of Philip. It i« «o^ 
however, improbabte, that the Athenians would 
have used their endeavoura for recovering so im* 
portant and valuable a settlement, bad not the po- 
licy of the Macedonian monarch defeated any in- 
tention of this nature. He sent th^m a letter, in 
which he renewed the assurances of hia friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their pfreten- 
aions to the city, which he actUaHy besie^d, and 
artfully declared, that, according to the engage- 
ment subsisting between them, -he hoped in a 
little time to put it into their hands. 

The Athenians again amused and deceived by 
the false representations of Philip, behaved vrith 
as little respect to the ambassadors of ^mphipo- 
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Ks, «ft th^y had IbratadyDiiaSte'to tho^e of OIpa«» 
thus* The besieged Ueing thus.deprired of all 
hopes of relief, Philip pressed the. attack mth 
redoubled vigour: a breach was made in the 
ivajls; and the AmphipoiitaiiSt s^ter defiending 
themselves with great resolution, which tended 
Qnly to increase the resentment of the as»- 
^58 saJlants, were compelled at length to sur^ 
. • render tlieir city, at the discretion of the 
conqueror* 

Philip, whose actions were always correspond- 
ent with his interest and ambition, considered 
that it would be mots, profitable to presenre and 
a^;randize .than depopulate and destroy. Am* 
^ipoH»« Spnie&w of : the inhabitants^ who haid 
betrayed, a seditious<:or pis^riotick affirit, and ap- 
peared lik^^ to /disturb the tranquillity^ )of the 
Dt^w.govemmenti were ^aiiished the city; biit 
the bulk. of. the ' citizens twere^ treated with great 
lenity. The territory Was' reunited, to Macedo* 
Ilia, and Philip, notwithstanding the promises he 
had made the Athenians,, resolved that' it should 
nevdrxome into their possession* « / : ■■, 

Having thus obtained the acquisition tif thiis 
impoi^tant s^eiaentv and khdwiocig the ihdtgna^ 
tioh whichr ^onld' be ).eiLcited against him ia 
Athens, by retaining itin his hands, he determined 
to 'cul6viafo, in good eahiest, the friendship of the 
Olynthian confederaicy* . For that reason he be» 
sieged and tookPydna and Potidsa^. which were 
garrisoned by : Athenians, and • c^ded them t6 
Ol^nthus; which had affin^led ver/ feeble assist^ 
ance' in the .reduction of those jcitw^^i iPhilip, in 
the whole trans^Qtkn, affected ta sxA bn\y in the 
capacity .of an isiuxiliacry. The Potids&an g^rri^ 
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son who had sbrrendci^ed ^themselves prisoners of 
i;lnar, he took under fais. immedtate protection ; 
and without receiving any recoinpense for their 
ransom, he dismissed them, and feignedly la- 
men ted^ that on accoimt of the neces«itf of his 
affairs, and hi& alliance with the Olynthians, he 
was obliged to act contrary to his wishes^' and to 
oppose their repiiblick, for which he entertained, 
and should continue to entertain, the most sin- 
cere regard. 

- • This artifice of the Macedonian monarch was 
too gross and paljpable to imp«»se evi^ upon the 
!^thenians, weak and credulous as itUfy certainly 
were; but the social war, ijirKose events became 
i^ill more interesting and ahuhmng^ pri^nted 
them from turning their arms against His 'usuk* 
patioDs. The i possession of Andphipolisi gave 
hiih ^n oppoHunity to pursue his con<}uest in the 
territoi^levof Thrace, . to .which the present situa- 
tion of /^ Athens' could afford ino obstacle* He 
had been induced by the alarming posture of 
affairs in Macedon,.at the coinmencemeht of his 
reign to purchase a peace with Cbtys^ the king 
of' that country* ,Cotys,' in'conseqi^nce of his 
oottnexTon with iphicrates,' the Athenian, who 
married his daughter^ had adopted the religion 
Hnd:.nianiiers of the Greeks; but this, served 
only to deprave liis faculties, and to clouden his 
iH^ason. He. fancied himself enamoured of the 
goddess Minerta, and' the Greeks,' under the 
idea that the gock frequently assumed a hiiman 
4shape, treated with tenderness this frantickienthu^ 
siasm*' : He possessed hi&freedoni and his tcrown^ 
and with.iiis .ambulatory court, .for itvas aieldom 
stationary, traversed the iiihospitaMel regions of 



'Thvace, encamped on the banks df the Strymoti 
or the Nes$us, or sought the recesses of the fo- 
rests that adorned his kingdom. 

When the Macedonians appeared in Thrace, 
-Cotfs quitted the gr6ve of Ohbcarsisy the favour- 
rite scene of his enjoyment) and sent a letter tp 
Philip to stop the ^i^^bs of his army. But the 
Macedonian, withta? deigning to notice the Ye- 
-monstrances of the* Thracian, marched thirty 
miles east of Amphipo^i^, and arrived at Crehi- 
de,'a town situated at the foot of mount Pan- 
gacus, and distant ten miles from die sea. Here 
the prindpal objeOt that attracted his attention, 
and on account of which he had marched his 
array inte the Thracian; territories, was the gokl 
mines in that nHghbourhdod* They had for- 
merly belonged to the Thasians and Athenians, 
who -Extracted from them great quantities of 
that preddud metal ; but after they became the 
pos^esdk)il«of t^e Thrabians, they had been to- 
tally negl^isttfd; 

Philip hjt^ing expelled diose barbarians from 
th^neighbourliood of Grenide, now hoped to ex- 
tract from the bowels of the earth a treasure su^ 
fioi^nt for purehdi^nglthat etnpire,' which he so 
p^sionately desii^d*' He descended into the 
mines, and observed the decaying labours of the 
ancient proprietors* He caused the water to be 
drained off; the canals which Had been broken 
or choked up, to be re-opened ; tmd the earth 
wa« again ransacked for those precious metals, of 
which Phifip perfectly knew the use; He then 
-established* a colony of -Macedonians at Crenide, 
which in- honour of its; royal master^ afterwawte 
assumed the ^ name of PhiUppi* The revenue 
'arisin^^to the king fi^m these mines amounted 
X2 
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to a thoasankl tUents? or about two huodi^ed 
thousand pounds sterling^ per annum, and the 
coins struck by his order were also called Pht- 
lippi. . 

HaVin^: effected the great purpose of his ex- 
pedsdon into Thrace, the. Macedonian incmarch 
turned his arms towards- j'j^hj^aly, which, since 
the murder of Alexandef^ bftdfbeen govertied by- 
three t^rantSyf/Tissiphonu^, Pitholaus, and Lyco- 
■phron, who were the ,blx)ther84n-law, the assas- 
sins, and . the^ successors of Alexander. The 
Thessalians, who had been greatly oppressed 
.by the tyrants, united their arms with those of 
Pliilip, aiuLfthe usijrpers were totally defeated 
,and reduced to^ such extreiliities, that they were 
afterwards unable, to injure their subjects, or 
their neighbours. The Thessaiians we^re unstea- 
dy in tl^ir resolutions, and incapable of pre* 
serving for a length of t'une ^y: impressions 
whatever; They, promised ip th^ fitst amotions 
of their gratitude, that all the if&y^sj^ue which 
.arose, from 'their fajrs> and towns of tnde, as well 
as alls the convenjijtjoes of: their hatiK>urs and 
^hippiingf should belong to Philipi This cession, 
extrcU>rditiary as it may ap^^eBir^ the Macedonian 
monarch had the address to render effectual and 
permanent* 

' During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted an 
alliance with. Aiybbas^ king of Epirus, a small 
(pnncipality that joined on die Tliessalian terri- 
•toiy. Whilst he lived at Tiiebes, Philip had 
frequeMly seen Olympias, the sister of Arybbas, 
.whose wit and beauty had made a deep impres- 
sion on his. heart. In jthe isle of Samothrace, 
where the triennial festival of Ceres was kept, 
tiiey had b^en bpth iiniliated^ at Uie sg^fne dmej 
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in the mysteries of that goddess* • The ambition 
of Philip, hoyvever, and the activity in which he 
.spent thie years immediately succeeding his com- 
ing to the throne, had probably banished the re- 
membrance of 01ym{)ias from his mind until 
his journey into Tbessaly. At the first. interview, 
however, he felt his passion revive ; and as the 
kings of Epirus were descendants of the renown- 
ed Achifles, tlie, marriage seemed in every re- 
ject worthy of him. , Accordingly, Arybbas 
peldiqg his coi^sent, he conducted the beautiful 
Olypnpia^ in^Q Macedonia. 

The solemnities of Phi]ip*s rnarriage were per- 
formed at Pella, the capita}. of his kingdom, with 
unusual pomp and magnificence. :He apprq- 
priated several months to religious shows and 
processions, to gymnastjck games and exe^rcises, 
,and to musicka} and dramatick entertainments* 
.The young and fortunate prince woul^ natu- 
rally take a part in these scenes of mirth arid 
festivity; and amidst the more refined amuse^- 
ments of the court, it is not improbable, that 
Philip would betray that propensity to vicious in- 
dulgence in encouraging buHbons and flatterers, 
and other pandars to his pleasures, which re- 
flect disgrace on the succeeding years of his reign. 
The voluptuousness indeed,, into which Philip 
sunk after his marriage with Olympias, encou- 
raged the hopes of the neighbouring princes, 
whom he had before reduced, or in some, respect 
humbled. The Paonians, Iflyrians, and Thra- 
cians, united together and made preparations 
for attacking the Macedonian monarch. The 
design was concerted with more caution than is 
often to be observed among barbarians ; and 
this general confederacy against the interests and 
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Strength of Macedonia, might have proved fatal 
to Philip and hi^ kingdom, had he not been time- 
ly infbrmed of the danger by some of his faitfa- 
^1 partisans and emissaries in those countries. 

As soon as he was made acquwnted with the 
designs which were forming against him, he 
prepared to takci the field early in the ensuing 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troops. Parmehioj a general in whom he placed 
very great confidence, was sent against the Illy- 
rians, whom he soon reduced to obedience. • Phi- 
lip himself marched an army into Paonia and 
Thrace, where he was equally successful* Whilst 
he was returning from this expedition, a messen- 
ger arrived with the news of Parraenio's victory ; 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
his horses had been victorious at the Olympick 
•games, and gsuned the pri^e in the chariot races. 
This was a victory that he esteemed preferaMe 
to any other. It proved him of Grecian extrac- 
'tibn, and he ever afterwards had the figure of a 
chariot impressed on his coins. Almost at the 
same time, came a third messenger, who ac- 
quainted him that his ^vife Olympias had brouglvt 
B, C. ^^^"^ ^ son at Pella. Philip terrified at 
* 356. so signal a happin^s. Which the heathens 
' generally considered as an omen of some 
dreadful catastrophe, exclaimed, " Great Jupi- 
ter, in return for so many blessings, send me a. 
slight misfortune !" 
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CHAP, XVL 

Affiwrs'of Greece and Macedonia^ from the Birth of 
Alexander to the Qmcltmok-ofthe Sacred IVar^ 

IF we may form some i^ea- in what manner this 
.fapid tideof pfosperky acted upon Philip, by 
4iiefint authentick transactioii '^atftbok place im- 
mediately succeeding those events, tre-shall find 
that, he isnas not overset by it. Soon after the 
birth .of .his son Alexander, Philip wrote ^ a letter 
•to Aristotle the ph^sopher^ whose merit he had 
-early discerned at Athens, w!hilst he. was a discr- 
pie of Phifeo«i i The 'letter was couched in the fi>l>- 
lowinsg. terms;: i^iKn^ Chat a: sen is^boni' to us; 
We give thanks to ther.'gods, skit .so much for 
th^ gif^. as that it is bestowed during, the life 
iOf: Aristotle.; We-; assure ourselves, that you 
will form hiin a priiu:e:w9rthy.6f his father,.. and 
of Maaedonm.fM riAriatolde;.GommenGed the it>- 
atructioa efilAlfexiander,^ when -the young piince 
was .thirteen , ^eaiw afi:age,\atui when. 1^ might 
.be-!Su^Kiaed;ca|]able> of understailding* and ro- 
xeivkig^tfaq les^ns of that >grekt philosopher, to 
whom hO/Wi^'mK^UesAtonaUy uiiderthe greatest 
obligatioos foif the toultiyatiOB of those talenta 
whiclx naiture had gii^n htm» . . 

. Phil]|» faadiiiQW beearfsettled five y^ears on the 
.throne of his iUicestors./ The ancient boundaric^s 
of his km^cMn wore .gtoatlyextexided: and amply 
secured ; but he ha^ much more augmented his 
-fev^enuesj Ort the nortfaf, Jbe had i acquired the 
countr3f of the P9eonlan6MWhi(th had .betint anneal- 
ed to his domlitt«Asi>iuid^nagh^:nplong^ bei9o»- 
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sidered as a rival, but as an obsequious pro- 
vince of Macedon; and by the territories ob- 
tained in Thrace and Ill^ria, the frontiers of his 
kingdom were extended on the east, to the sea of 
Thasos ; and on the west to the lake of Lychni- 
dus* The whole of Thessaly was now at his 
disposal, and he had not the trouble of govern- 
ing; it himself^ or of appointing any other person 
to g0vem for him* The city of Araphipolis 
procure^ ^^^ many commercisd advatm^ed, 
and thcire . it was that he hoped to raise suck a 
naval force, as would completely ^ve him. th^ 
sovereignty of the 9ea« while the victories Ksf his 
troops would enable him to acquire the same ck>- 
•minion by land* He had. raised such a powe»- 
lul and nvuneroua* army^ and had ex^rised fais 
Jtroops so much in military discipline, that his 
forces would yield to none in bravery and skin, 
but wer^ greatly formidable to. the rest of their 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his .^nances with 
great economy, and was carefiilnot to exc^id 
his resources. The mines of Philippi afforded 
hini a great annual revenue^ which, as it was ex- 
tracted out of the earthy and not from Jus^suIk 
jects, appearetd.* betUer calcalated tQ produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. This 
resource was alike ttseful to his deagns, ivhether 
he directed his views. to the conquest of* foreign 
dominions^ 5>r applied himself to the 1n<H*e solid 
but less splendid undertaking, of electing and 
consolidating the intetnal ^^raodear of hiis king- 
dom. • 'i i' 
> Fbrsbns unable to penetrate the^de^andse- 
-cret principles of pcdic^ hy which Phitip was 
-actuated, nevevthetess <iould not but admire and 
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fear the power which he had already acquired. 
The unknown designs of the Macedonian mo*^ 
n«x;h) however, were what rendered him really 
fiinmdabie f by which he was already grasping at 
the sorereignty of -ail Greece* The Olynthian 
territory; wiiich^ as has been before remarkedrin- 
tervefied between th6! Grecian states and Mace-^ 
don, naturally became the first object of his de- 
sign, as it was the most fertile and populous pro* 
vince on the Macedonian coast. But instead of 
betraying the vast plan which he had in agitation, 
he had Mtherto cultivated the friendship and good 
oflBces of a people, whose gratitude he considered 
it to<be his interest to deserve, by many real and 
important services^ Th^ success had be^n an- 
swerable to the undertaking, and it is more than 
problible, that if, elated by his- present prosperity, 
and the many advantages we haVe ali^ady enu-' 
merated, he had prepared, at this time, to' invade' 
Gi^ece, the Olynthians . would not have been' 
the spectators only of his actions, but ^ the co- 
operators with him in his great and arduous un-^ 
dertaking. 

Philip, however, was sensible, that by grasping 
too early or too eagetly at this glorious prize, he 
might destroy for ever his prospect of Obtaining 
it. ^The most secure and certain method of 
proceeding in this design, was, in his opinion, to 
luM their passions and secure their fears. Dur* 
ing the time that the Athenians were busily en- 
gs^d in conducting the unfortunate war against 
tfieir rebellious colonies and settlements, Tie had 
invaded and seized their possessions in Thrace 
and Macedon. This was an opportunity which 
he considered it his interest to embrace; and 
he pretended to that weak and credulous people j 
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that his proceeding;s werie directed by jusdCe or 
necessity* The hostilities which be thus com* 
mitted,' were tempered hy many.paiitial acts of 
kindness and nsspect** Before, the: l^rminatioir 
of the social war, the seedsiof disseiitic3n>.so pro- 
fijsely tattered over the several cominunities of 
Greece, appeared likely to ripen into a neW^ quar- 
rel, much more productive of imporUnce and 
concern* 

Philip) who foresaw what was about to happen, 
made preparation^, for taking advantage of the 
event. His hopes of attaimng the sovereignty 
of Greece, were founded on the dpmestick animo- 
sity of that nation* He, knewi however, that were 
his system; discovered at too early a period, an 
army of two hundred thousatsdwairiors would 
probably unite tliemSelves . against him, as their 
commcn enemy ; but if he coaceaied his inten- 
tions, atiLd proceeded by the secret refinements of 
a slow, and stes^y policy« his deigns might be 
effected, and. the surartiit Itf his wishes at^ined, 
withpiut being oblige^ tQ fights o^ aoy <Hie occa- 
sion, against an army of thirty thousand men* 
These considerations indiiced the Macedoni^an 
monarch to wait until the dissenttcHis in Greece 
should be brought to maturity. 

.The council of the Amphictyons, who had, as 
we before> mentioned, lost theb influence and 
importance in the affairs pf Ckeece, recovered 
their authority, in conseqiience of the events 
that took place iit the Grecian republicks, and 
which we have already described* Too often 
it is that the acquisition and exercise of uncon- 
troled power corrupt the heart, and produce 
those dangerous and destructive passions, which 
oppose the happiness of man* . This effect was 
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iQ^ervable in the Amphictydns, inimediate]3r 
after the renewal of their power. They pre- 
tended^ that many and great abuses had been 
mthaduced during the declension of their author 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re-* 
medy. The sacred rights of religion, they sadd^ 
which it was their first duty to maintain, had 
tedn- materially and impiously violated by the 
state of Phocis, which had, in disregard of the 
decision of the oracle and of a decree of the 
amphtctyonick council, ploughed lands, that, ac- 
cording to the tenour of/ those instructions were 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore improper to be 
used for agriculture. 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
narrow district, which divides the river Cephis- 
sns and mount Thurium, on the western frontier 
of Boeotia* The criminal conduct of the Pho- 
itians (if their useful labours be deserving of that 
epithet) was neither great nor unprecedented* 
The Locrians of Amphisso had long cultivated 
the plains of Crissaa. This territory was much 
more extensive, and had been consecrated to the 
god by fiar more awful and sacred services. 
The Amphictyons, however, regaixlless of this 
distinction, summoned the Phocians to appear 
before them, and answer to the crime of which 
they were accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, and the sacred lands to be once 
more laid waste* 

It is generally believed that the Thebans, 
who were the neighbours and the enemies of the 
Phocians, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their influ-' 
ence at that time predominated in the council. 
Vol. IV. Y 
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This supposidon is rendered still more probable 
by the succeeding deliberationB of the amphic-' 
tyonick council. The next sentence of that as- 
sembly was directed against Sparta» to punish 
the injury of Phabidas, who in the time of peace» 
had seized on the Theban citadely and left in it 
a garrison of Lacedsmonian troops. But this 
breach of publick faith was committed, as has 
been noticed, several years before. The crimcy 
however flagrant and dishonest it might appear, 
prudence required that it should have been bu- 
ried in oblivion, but at the instigation of the 
Thebans the amphictyonick council brought it 
again to light. The Lacedaemonians for this, 
action were commanded to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents ; and if they did not pay the 
money in such a time, it was decreed that they 
should pay double the sum ; but if they Wholly 
disregarded the Amphictyons, and refused to- 
obey the decree, they were in that case to be 
considered as the publick enemies of Greece. 

The angry decree of the. amphictyonick coun- 
cil, which, as the forerunner of their oppression, 
was levelled against the inhabitants *of Phocis, 
excited deep regret in that state, which was very 
unable to levy such a sum as was exacted. The 
danger, therefore, that threatened them, they 
knew not how to avoid. They thought it griev- 
ous and unjust to lay waste and destroy those 
fields that their own hands had cultivated, and 
which had been perfonned with sp much labour.. 
It was true the decree of the Amphictyons was 
peremptory, nor was it to be supposed that they 
would recede from their pretension to command. 
But then on the other hand, that council had not 
wherewith to compel a submission to their exac-. 
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tioiis. The force of which they were possessed 
would be very ineffectual for their purpose, pro- 
vided the devoted objects of their vengeance re- 
mained firm and unalterable in their purpose, 
ventured to dispute the authority of the Am- 
phictyons, and. refused either to lay waste the sa- 
cred lands, or to pay the fine Imposed on them. 

These bold and daring measures were pro-^ 
]>08ed and recommended by Phjfomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of Phocis, and a person 
whose popular eloquence and valour gave him a 
very powerful ascendant in the affairs of that 
state. He was also possessed of great ptx>perty 
and much hereditary wealths He contemned 
and ridiculed the superstitious ideas of the na- 
tion ;. and being a bold and ambitious man, ex- 
pected: that amidst the tumult of action and 
ckmger, an opportunity would present itself of 
raising him to some rank and reputation in the 
state* The I^ocians frequently met to delibe- 
nute and de.cide on this important matter. The 
danger of refusing, and the injustice, nbt to say 
the impossibility, of obeyingthe decree Of the am- 
phictyonick council^ were frequently discussed. 

In all these deliberations Pliilomelus assisted. 
Re eHdeavoured to inflame the vanity, and 
tempt the avarice of his countrymen. He proved 
to them, out of the Iliad of Homer, that to the 
Phocians belonged the guardianship of the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphos, and the immense trea- 
surer contained within its wails.* By these ar- 

* " The Phociana to the strife of arms, Epistrophus 
and Schedius led— the sons of the great Iphitus, unknown 
to yield in war. Those who Cyparissus possessedi — who 
dwelt on Pytho's rocky shore." 

Macpbcr^cnU translation (f the tliaii* 
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gumentS) together with his popular manner of 
speaking) Philomelus wrought upon the minds 
of the people ; and a majority of the senate and 
the assembly assented to the titith of what he 
asserted. Thus far successful, he had the ad- 
dress to procure for himself the appointment of 
general of the army, and was coo^dered as the 
most proper person for undertaking this office, 
and for executing those measures which he ha4 
so strenuously recommended. The Phociana 
imbibed the spirit of enterprise ; and the youth 
H^ere desirous of enlisting themselves under his 
standsutl, that they mi^t defend, against, the 
united attacks of envy and injustice^ the honouc 
of their country, itd safety, and fi^dom. All 
the publick money, and even the private fartune 
of Philomelus, and of other citizens,. Were ex-* 
pended in making preparations for com^mencing 
hostilities, and in purchasing the mencet&ary aid 
of those needy adventurers who abounded in 
every part of Greece, and were reaidy to afibcd 
their assistance to everybidder* 

The following year was consunied. by Philo-* 
melus in providing the necessary anns, in exer- 
cising his troops, and in an embassy which he 
undertook to the republick of Sparta, that he 
might induce the Lacedaemonians to concur in 
his views, since they had also received a very 
signal insult and injury from the amphictyoiuck 
council, relative to the. seizure of the. Tiieban ci- 
tadel by Phs&bidas, during the time. of peace. 
Not having discharged the fine imposed by the 
Amphictyons in the time required, tlie penalty 
inflicted on that state was accordingly doubled, 
and the delinquents were condemned to pay a 
thousand talents. The exorbitance and injus- 
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tke of this imposition might have been consider- 
ed sufficient to justify the Spartpis in following 
Che example of the Phocians, and in bidding defi- 
ance to the power and authority of the Amfriiic- 
tyonick council* 

But ArchidamuS) the Lacedaemonian king, who 
possessed the caution and address of the renown- 
ed Ageulaus, was unwilling that the Spaitaa 
•commonwealth should take a principal share in 
the dangerous experiment, which the Phociana 
were about to make against the decrees of a coun- 
cil g^erally revered, and which was omsidered 
hy the several republicks of Greece, as the guar- 
<iian appointed by the laws for defending the na- 
tional^ religion said liberty.. But though under 
these circumstances he wished not that Sparta 
should take a leading part in the war, and place 
herself in the front of the battle, he nevertheless 
assured Philomelus^ that the interests of Phocis 
and of Sparta were the same, in the event of the 
contest, and that both himself and the Lacedaemo- 
nians approved the cause in which they were en- 
gaged; adding, that reasons of a private and 
temporary natm^e only hindered them from declar- 
ing openly in fi&vour of the war, and that Phil<Hne- 
lus might be assured secret supplies of men and 
money would be granted them, until the 
Spartans should boldly step forward and ^' ^' 
maintain the cause of the two republicks* 

In proof of the intentions of Sparta, Archi- 
damus put into the hands of the Phocian a con- 
aiderable sum of money ; and Phiiomelus, ani- 
mated by the assurance he had received that his 
republick should be assisted by the Spartans in 
the war, returned home. He was no sooner 
Y2 
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aiTived at Phocis^ than he pttt in execution a mo^ 
audacious and unexpected meaaare. The temple 
at Delphosy though it contuned treasures of im- 
mense value^ was scarcely defended by any mili- 
tary force ; and the superstition of the pe<^le was 
generally considered its principal guand* Philo- 
melas having prepared his men Ibr the enterprise 
(for they could scarcely be.premiled oki tbo cofn- 
mit so profane and impious an actiQn)^ immedi>> 
ately conducted them towards Delphoa* The 
Thracidse that inhabited the neighbouring dis- 
trict were considered in some measure as the 
guardians of the temple. These people Philomep 
lus engaged) and having defeated the feeble resist- 
ance which they could afford, entered the sacred 
city with the calm ihtrepi<£ty of a conqueror* 

The Delphians, sensible that Philomelos was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
gods, prepared themselves in silent horror fw 
beholding the complicated guilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed b3r him without remorse 
or pity : but die countenance of Philomelas, and 
still more his actions aiid declarations^ aa«ured 
them that his intentions were aitogethtir adv^ae 
to their fears, and that he designed nothing 
which they expected* He had come, he said, to 
Delphos, with no hostile dispositions against 
the inhabitants, and with no sacriiegious views 
against the temple. The principal motive for 
his marching the troops thither, was to emand* 
pate both from the tyranny of the Amphictyon% 
ivhose arbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe* 
riehced. He had come to Delphos also for the 
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!{piu*l)oseQf aaseptiii^theiancieiit and imaiieoable 
right of thePhpcians, relative to the patomage 
and:pix>tettion of the Delphian shrine. 

Pbitomelds. tiien caused decfaoatianb of the 
aameitaport to ise^difiiised thTough the. several 
nepahlicks of Greece* ' He toee awajr footn the 
poUars the decrees of the Au^shictyons' against 
Phocis and Sparta, and .thibn informed the. iiihav 
hctants) of this latter state, that he had destroyed 
the^ brazen tablets containing the^obi^oxioos comw 
mands of the Amphictyonick counciL His emis*- 
saides contrived means to inflame the tesentment 
of the Athenians against the' repukdick of Thebe^ 
their natural and implacable enemy ;: and; SpartSL 
and Athens caame to a resohitioA ^to.cfipoee the 
AmphiGtfonS) and openly to support the me»- 
«ares of Phiioikielus. 

Matters were now becoming serious. The 
Aiaphictyonick council met a second timevand a 
resolution was passed declaring war against the 
Pbocians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 
in the quarrel, and gave assistance to one i!)fr.die 
other, according as their interest or indihatibb 
led them. The Thebans, who directed the meiU 
snres of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
take the part of that august assembly, and, in 
conjunction with the Locrians, Thessalians,- and 
other states of less consideration, determined t6 
take the field in defence of their insulted religion 
and violated laws. The operations, however, of 
these states were conducted with that languor 
and tardiness which are generally incident to con*? 
federacies. 

On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 
pared to act with vigour. The republicks in Pe- 
loponnesus; and his other allies^ afforded him 
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Htftle or no aasistaiice. The means which he used 
for paying his troops was by levying very heavy 
contributions on the Delphians, whom their stta- 
ation had rendered extremely rich, by the devo« 
tton that was paid by all Greece at the shrtne of 
ApoUo. He then» notwithstanding the deciara>> 
tions formerly made, began to enrich himself 
with the treasures of the god, observing, that he 
did not see how the ridbes of A^mUo could be 
more properiy or beneficially employed than in 
his own defence* 

Philomelus collected about ten thousand mers> 
oenary soldiers, men equally daring and ptc&* 
gate with himself, who sacrificed all 8cn4>les of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob- 
taining a rich spoiU Such, at least, was the ge- 
neral character of his followers ; they, were, howi. 
ever, not all tinctured with irrehgion and immo- 
rality. Those who were more pious and less 
covetous, were reconciled to the measures of 
Philomelus by the authority of the oracle itself 
which he compelled to justify his proceedings. 
The Pytlua, when first requested to declare the 
decrees of the god, refused to mount the sacred 
tripod.* Philomelus sternly commanded her; 

• The protection and superintendence of the Delphick 
oracle, the precious depository of riches and superstition, 
belonged to the Amphictyons : but the inhabitants of Del- 
phos were the original proprietors of the temple, conti- 
nued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to conduct 
the important business of this prophecy. To them alone 
it belonged to determine at what time, and on what oc' 
casion, the Pythia, or priestess of the god, should ascend 
the tripod, by which she communicated with Apollo, and 
received the prophetick steams. When overflowing with 
the heavenly inspiration, she uttered the confosed words, 
or rather frantick sounds, which were irregularly sug- 
gested by the divine impulse. These sounds were coi> 



Temftcd by liis menftCQs, she obeyed with gr^at 
reluctance), and observed, Uiat as he had now 
made himself master of Delphos^ he was at liber*^ 
ty to act in whs^ manner he thought proper. 
Philomelus, pleased with this speechi would have 
no o^r answer, but interpreted the words as an 
acknowledgment of his absolute authoiity; and 
th^ Phocian commander, according to his situ* 
ation and character, confirmed this oracle by the 
report of many fiivourable omens* 

Philomelus having by these means ob^ined 
the sanction of religbn for all his proceedings^ 
beg9A to fortify the temple and city of Delphosi 
in which he plmbd a powerful garrison* He then 
marched with .the remainder of his forces, in or- 
der to.repel the incursions of the enemy. Several 
hatUes were fought, and success appeared doubtp 
fol.on both sides. For two years PhiiomeluB 
waged war with the Thebans and luocrians, and 
the issue of his engagements terminated VBJioiia^ 
ly : the Phocian^ however, were generally victp* 
nous; hot no> decisive action took place between 
the contending parties ; and the war was memo^ 
rable on no other account than that the prisonera 

]«cted and reduced into order by the Delphians, who ani- 
mated them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. 
The Pythia was only an instrument in the hands of 
those artful ministers, who appointed or dismissed her at 
pleasure. Their characters, however, became in time so 
iacred and venerable* that they . w^re considered not mj^re- 
ly as the attendants and worshippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god. . They were very numerous, but their 
number has never been exactly ascertained. All the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Delphos claimed an.immediate rela- 
tion to Apollo^ and were entitled to officiate in the rites ot 
his sanctuary ; whilst the inferior people of that city em* 
ployed their time in dances, festivals, processions^ aq4 
saperstitious pageantry. 
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6f each suffered excessive cruelty* The Thebw 
condemned^ their captives to deaths as sacnleg;ious 
wretches that had beea* convicted of the most abo*- 
niinable impiety and profanation, in surprising and 
seizing the temple of Apollo^ and using the -sacred 
treasures as their own private fortunes^ or the 
prc^rty of their state ; and the Phocians endea- 
voured to retaliate on the Theban prisoners^ 
whom the chance of war had put into their handS) 
the same severity which their unfortunate coun* 
trymen received from the enemy. 
• As both armies were in expectationr of receiv- 
ing speedy and powerful reinforcentents from the 
several republicks engaged in the quarrel^ they 
were naturally desirous of avoiding a genend en- 
^gement; but it happened that an upforeseea 
accident rendered their precautions ineffectual. 
The Theban and Phocian troops, entangled in 
the woods and mountains of Phocis, were drawn 
to seek forage near the same place* The van- 
guards of the army ha^g met unexpectedly near 
the tawn of Neone, began to skirmish, which 
brought on a general battle* A bloody and ob* 
stinate engagement followed, ia which the Fho«- 
cians, pressed by superior numbers, were at 
tength compelled to retreat. The situation of 
the country, in which were many pathless woods 
and abrupt rocks and precipices, greatly impeded 
their return to Delphos. Philomelus made great 
but ineffectual exertions to retrieve the fortune of 
the battle, and to rally his fugitive soldiers and 
lead them again to the charge ; but he himself 
was at length obliged to retreat with his flying^ 
battalions, and was carried to the brow of a preci- 
pice, afflicted with wounds, and still more witK 
anguish and despair* 
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The enemy bore down all before theih} and 
continued to advance to the place whither Phi- 
lome]us had been driven. It seemed impossible 
to avoid them, or to escape the vengeance of 
Aeir just resentment. Collecting, therefore, all 
his courage, he embraced ^ sudden and tienible 
tesolution : he threw himself with fury from the 
top of the precijHce, and by this means avoided 
the torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven- 
geance of his enemies* The Thebans and their 
tdlies, who beheld the terrifying spectacle, consi- 
dered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex- 
ercised for the sacrilegious conduct of Philome- 
lus relative to his Jsacred temple. In the mean 
time, Onomarchus, the lieutenant and brother of 
the Phocian general, collected the scattered fugi- 
tives, and returned with the feeble remains of tihe 
vanquished army towards Delphos. The confe- 
derate troops, animated with the success of this 
engagement, resolved to follow up their victory, 
and to expel those impious and sacrilegious per- 
sons from that holy place ; and they determined' 
to inflict on the common enemies of Greece and 
of Heaven, the same punishment that Philonoelus 
had suffered. 

While these matters were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes concurred to 
hinder the Macedonian king from taking any 
part in the Phocian war ; and Athens and Spar- 
ta, which had promised their assistance against 
the Amphictyons and their abettors, were com- 
pelled to relinquish their hopes for the present, 
and to abandon their allies. Archidamus, who, 
xiotvrithstanding the institutions of Sparta, had 
obtained an absolute ascendency in that state^ 
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( induced by his interested policy, less to sup^ 
port the arms of his distant confederates, than 
to aim at the recovery of the Lacedsmonian do* 
minion in Peloponnesus, which had now been a 
long time wrested out of their hands. The 
Athenians being at. this time in strict alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans deeply engaged 
in the contest with the Fhocians, the opportunity 
seemed favourable for attempting their purposes 
For several y-ears successively, the Spartana 
waged war with the Messenians, Arcadians, and 
Argives. The arms and intiigues of Archida* 
mus, however, were unsuccessful* The inferior 
states and cities of Peloponnesus, roused by the 
sense of common danger and common interest, 
allied themselves together to repel the attempts 
of Sparta, and to retain their liberty; and, 
though Athens had entered into a confederacy 
with the I^cedsmonian commonwealth, yet that 
republick was unwilling to desert the cause of her 
ancient, and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
Messenians, and to give them up to the power of 
Sparta* 

Whilst the politicks of Peloponnesus formed a 
system ajwirt from the rest, the centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the 
sacred war, and the Athenians and the Macedo- 
nian monarch employed themselves in the affairs 
of Thrace. After the death of Cotys, the king 
of that country, the Thracian dominions were 
divided between his tiiree sons, Kersobleptes, 
Berisades, and Amadocus. Each of these 
princes, however, dissatisfied with the partition 
of the country, and with his own particular lot» 
commenced hostilities against one another ; and, 
by means of this fraternal discord, Philip was 
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enabled to cxny off the prizes for which they so 
earnestly contended. The Macedonian king pre- 
vailed on Kersobleptes to cede part of the Thra* 
cian Chersonese to Athens, which sent a numer- 
ous fleet under the command of Chares, to take 
possession of the territory made over to them in 
that peninsula. Se&tos was the x»dy city that 
resisted, which Chares stormed and took. 

Philip then turned his arms against Methone, 
a small city of Thrace, which was unaUe to 
support itself by its own strength^ but when in 
the power of his enemies failed not to disquiet 
him, and to obstruct his designs. He therefore 
besieged that place, which being obliged to ca- 
pitulate, was razed to the ground. In this siege 
the Macedonian king lost an eye,, a misfortune 
which he is S£dd to have borne witli great impav 
tience, because the circumstances that attended 
•it were dishonouraUe to his judgment and huma* 
nity.* 

It seems astonishing, that the Thebans, after 
the defoat and death of Phiiomehis, should not 
^ave pursued their good fortune, as they at first 
intended. They probably expected that tlie fate 
of the chief would be a warning to his successor : 
and that the Phocians, finding it impossible to 
attain their purpose, would, if not driven to des^ 
^air, surrender themselves prisoners, or crave a 
peace. This delay gave the Phocians time to 

• Philip is teported to 1iave had an excellent marks- 
man, named Aster, offered to him. The king replied, hfe 
would employ him when he waged war with starlings. 
Aster, therefore, shot an arrow against Philip, on which, 
when extracted, was found inscribed, ** for the right eye 
of Phili|i." The king caused the arrow to be shot back 
^gain, with a new inscription, that he would hang Aster: 
which was accordingly done. 
Vol. IV. Z 
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breathC) i^cover their strength, und to pursue 
Auch measures as they judged most proper in the 
present ex^^ency of their affairs. Most of the 
prindpal persons among them were of o]Mnion, 
that the most judicious plan of proceeding wouM 
be, to send to the Thebcois, and offer, terms for an 
accommodation. Others, however, who compos- 
ed the more numerous description of that people, 
and were bold, impious, and needy, required that 
the war should stUl be continued, unless the Am- 
phictyons would recede from their demands, and 
duffer them to retain the lands of which they 
were possessed* 

An assembly was therefore convened, in which 
this matter was fully discussed* Onomarchus 
the brother of Philomelus, haitmgued the people 
In a speech which . he had prepared for the pur- 
pose. He flattered them witJi tlie hopes of vie- 
4x)ry, and encouraged them to persevere in the 
contest. The opinion of Onomarchus prevailed 
•over that of others : and the Phocians appointed 
him general of the army. His subsequent con- 
duct, after he took the command, proved that he 
not only equalled his brother in courage and 
ambition, but that he hv surpassed him in actin- 
ty and enterprise. No man was better acquaint- 
ed with the value and power of gold in military 
undertakings, and no man knew better how to 
effect his purpose with it. 

Having drawn from the Delphick treasury as 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
such an amazing quantity of moaey, which was 
circulated over Greece, as had never before been 
seen in that nation. By means of the riches 
thus acquired, he hired more mercenaries, and 
the Phocian array was thereby restored and aug- 
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mented. Their aifiea too were rendered more 
wilUsg to afford them any assistance in their 
power ; and even then* enemies tiiemselves were 
not sufficiently proof against the temptations of 
money, which so frequ^nitly assailed their fidelity* 
Onomarchus employed great sums in bribing and 
disti^ting the Thebah douhdls^ and in Averting 
the txMirse of their arms* .He prevailed on the 
neighixiuring states to sbserve a strict neutralityf 
' which might otherwise baVe been induced to join 
their forces to thoset^ the enemy ; and the Thes^ 
flalians, a raee ofpeofde.remiiiikabie&rdieirava- 
lice and frauds and whose country was become 
proverbial for having never produced a badhocs^ 
ndr.^a^ honest mttn,' openly espousedthe cause ef 
the'Fhociansk •: 

' These multiplied advantages Onomarchus em- 
ployed mth i^gour; and her hoped that the uUf 
jiist' and saortiegious inotivies o£ the enterprise 
might be eclipsed by the sudden splendour of 
victbiy. With the intention^ therefore^ of striking 
adbnetsighal blow against the enemy^he collected 
his! troops, and marched a mimerous and wdl- 
appointed army into* the country^ of ^fae Ijocriaiis 
and Donaiuu He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole tisTti^vyy slimned the town of Thronium^ 
wbich he took, and levied great contiibutionson 
aeveral of the cities* He then penetrated into 
Scsotia, and having miraged part o£ that country, 
made bimseMf master of . Oltiiooienus* ' It was 
not until be came before the walls c^i CBeronaBa, 
that he met with « repulse from the enemy,: who 
hadasseml^ied aM thdr forces, that they might 
pat a stop to the ravages arid incursions of the 
Phiodans. Onomarchus had. considerably weak- 
ened his army, by placing gavnsons In the several 
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towns which he had taken^ aod bf sending a de*^ 
tachment of seven thousand men into Thessaly^ 
under the command of his brother PhayUus* 
Under th^se circumstances, he judged it most 
prudent to decline another engagement with the 
enemy. 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, who was 
always ^sirous of weakening his enemies by con* 
quests, or of gaining some friends by his services, 
marched into. ThessaLy* The intrigue of the 
Macedonian monarch had counteracted the gold 
of Onomarchus; but I^ycc^hon having been di- 
vested of his power by Philip, became the zealous 
partisan of the Phocians. He had agiun pos-> 
sessed himself of Phene ; and Pegasae, Magnesia^ 
with several other places of less importance, had 
declared for him and 6xp the Phocians. The 
Macedonian interest, however, prevailed ia other 
parts and the factions might seem to be equaUy 
divided. 

The army of Philip commenced hostilities 
with gi^eat vigour. He attacked PhayUus, who 
was defeated and put to the rout. He then laid 
siege to Pegasac which he took, and. drove the 
Phocians towards their own fit»itiecs. Onomar« 
chus, who had sufTered a repulse from the The- 
bia%h afraid of losing the interest he had lately 
ac<|aired among, the Thessidians, evaluated tii^ 
territory of Boeotia, and marched with his whc^ 
army to encounter the forces of Philip. . The 
army of the Macedonians was less numerous^ but 
did not dedine the engagement. At tlie first 
(»)set, the * Phocians gave way, mid retreated 
fighting towards the mountains. Philip com- 
manded his hien to pursue the fiying enemy. 
The Phocian general^ in the mean while^ bad 
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sent a detachment ta the summit of the billy wh^ 
were ready at the first notice to roll down fragr 
xneots of rodka and great stones on the embatr 
tied phalanx. The army of Philip havii^ pro- 
peeded thither, w^re attacked by thi^. new roctd? 
f>f fighting) for which they were altogether un* 
prepared. 

■ Now It was that :^he; battle really began : the 
JVIac^donians who had followed the enemy in 
close onder^ were quickly thrown into confusion ; 
and the line of march, in which they liad so lately 
proceeded with firmness and intrepidity, was 
coni^erted ii^ a scene of carnage and slaughter. 
The flying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
pus ambush, then returned to the charge, and 
put the enemy to tiae roi:^* Philip thus repelled, 
rallied his men, bu^ was obliged to retire out of 
Thes^y.- Onomaivhus^ however, hesitating to 
pursue the Macedonians, retreated in good order ; 
and Philip; observed, that his army did not re- 
tire through fear, but like rams in order to make 
a more impetuous attack* 

. This thi^t was soon after put in execution ; 
bu( Lycophron and- Ooomarchusy in the mean 
time, enjoyed some respite. The tyrant having 
established hknself again at Phevs, the Phocian 
and Thessalian armies united and marched into 
iBoeotia where they attaqked and took, after some 
resistaiPM^^y the city of Coixtnsa* Tl^ey afterwards 
mvaged aii|d desolated the whole territory ; while 
the Thebsois were. greatly alariped at the depre- 
dations jcoDasaitted !^ those invaders.. 

In,theme^ time* though the army of Philip 
had suffered a defeab, his spirit still remained un- 
subdued. He, perceived that the reduction of 
QLhtsasiiy was absolnteiy necef^ary.for :§rfcting 
Z 2~ ' 
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ttiat emfMre which he proposed* He therefiire 
lipplied himself diligentty tu the raising of re- 
croits ; and as soon as he thought his army suf- 
ficiently reinforced, he marched against Lyco- 
pliron. The tyrant did not wut his approach, 
but retiring with his troops to a place of safety, 
sent again to request the assistance of the Phoci* 
ans. Onomarchus being resolved to expel the 
Macedonian monarch entirely out of Thessaly, 
marched an army of twenty thousand foot and 
five hundred horse. In the mean while Philip 
had prevailed on the Thessafians, to use their 
utmost efibrts in reinforcing his troops ; and the 
whole number of his forces amounted to twenty 
thouscmd foot and three thousand horse. An 
engagement immediately followed, in which the 
Macedonian monarch obtuned a decisive victory. 
The Thessalian horse chiefly decided the &te of 
the day ; they were sensible that should Lyco- 
phron prove victorious, immediate destruction 
would await them^ and therefore they fought 
with desperate resolution* 

' Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marchus their general, were left dead upon the 
spot; and three thousand were taken pnsoners. 
The slaughter would have been much greater, 
had not the Athenian fleet appeared off the shore 
where the battle was fought.' Many of the Pho- 
cians threw away their armour, and swam to the 
vessels for protection. Philip caused the body of 
Onomarchus to be sought for among the slain i 
and when found, he commanded it to be hung 
\ipon a gibbet, as a peculiar mark of infeimy. 
The other bodies of the slain were denied the 
rites of funeral, and thrown into the sea on ac- 
count of their sacrile^ous conduct in violating the 
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sacred temple at Defphbs. The tht^e thousand 
that were taken alive were either drowned, or re- 
duced into captivity, but the latter opinion is 
thought more probable. 

It might have been expected, that this decisive 
blow would have proved fataV to the Phocians, 
and have terminated at once the sacred war; 
but though Philip had conquered them in Thes- 
salf, he was afraid of pursumg the Phocians into 
their own country, on account of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who he knew would be greatly 
alarmed, if he attempted ta pass^ the straits of 
Thermopylae. He perceived, therefore, that the 
most prc^r and certain method for attaining the 
end he had still in view, would be to perpetuate 
dissentions among the several Grecian communi- 
ties. For that reason he began to foment divi- 
sions in Peloponnesus; and though he had chas- 
tised the Phocians, he was unwilling' to finish a 
war, which whilst it engrossed the attention of 
the Grecian states, served to conceal from them 
his own ambitious designs. The victory he had 
achieved over an odious and obnoxious enemy, 
raised his reputation in Greece and. the; neigh- 
bouring states to a high pitch. He garHsoned 
the cities of Phene, Pegasss, and Magnesia, and 
thus secured to himself the dominion of Thes^ 
saly. 

His army was fulty prepared for marching 
into Gt^ece, imd invading its several communi- 
ties as soon as a fit opportunity should present 
itself^ but until matters seemed ripe for execute 
tng an enterprise of' this natune^ he rejoibed to 
see the states of Greece divided and weakening 
one another with intestine quarrels. This con* 
dition of the Grecian republicks served a two-fold 
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purpose ! it allowed him to acconH>Iish, xmmsh 
lestedy the subordinatte Resigns of Im reign, ufiA 
tended to destroy the power, of the Gr^ks. The 
Oljnthiahs he had deceived for a long time, bf 
gobd tiSices^ and ftir promiaeS) but he was npw 
in a aitucftion toumnavk and oonviiiee diem what 
his real intentions were. He had aclualtya^ 
plied to Ker^oblepies, whom he had detached 
from the Athenian interest. This: man be had 
treated the chiefudn of the Thr^cian territory) 
whose confidence he had thereby gaif>edi licit 
Whom he incended only to be subservient to his 
purposes. 

Philip aimed at the domimonei of that prince) 
which would infallibly lead to the redttctioii of 
Bysuitium^ The acquisition of thta latter pkice 
must) at an early periods have tempted the am* 
Intious views of Philipi who was so well ac- 
qusdmed . with its adxantageous situatiooi ii»9tb 
for txmkmerce and for war* . His desi|^. agaipst 
Byzantium were discovered by his attaCltif]^ Uie 
fortress of Hers&um) which W2»$ stvit^ Skpd ^ un* 
important in itself and the haHx^r was dan* 
gerous ; but its contiguity to ByzantiMtn, ren* 
dered it valuable, as it served ther purposes of an 
outwork and defence to that Hch and populous 

The Athenians having now developed the. real 
^igns of Philip on fiyzaDtiiim, made known to 
Kersobleptes the danger of himself and. of hi$ 
dominions. They .immediately entered into an 
ailianee offensiyeand defensive, ^yi^iththe ?epul>- 
lick of Olynthus ; aad they voted a miiperous aod 
powerful artnament to o{^>ose the enterprises of 
Philip. This 1 fleet was more immediately .c)e- 
ligned to sail to the : relief aiid .defence ^f He- 
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main, or rather of Byzantram. T^dttgh this 
city had been rendered free and independent^ 
since the termination of the social war, the Athe- 
nians were greatly concerned under whose ju- 
risdiction it should be reduced, since they still 
carried on, with that place^ a very lucrative com-^ 
merce. 

But though the Athenians manifested, at fii*st» 
great exertions, in preparing to oppose the hos- 
tile designs of the Macedonian monarch, the spi- 
rit of their undertaking was suffered to eyapo-* 
rate. Philip recdved a dangerous wound at the 
taking of Methone ; this, with the labour and 
fatigue to which he was continually exposed, 
threw him into a malady that threatened his 
fife. It was reported, and the report obtained 
credit at Athens, that he was dead. The Athe- 
nians testified their joy at the news of this event, 
which had delivered them £ix)m an artful and 
dangerous enemy. Their naval preparations 
were immediately remitted, and their attention 
was again principally directed to the Phociaa 
war. 

Phayllus, the brother and .successor of the unt 
fortunate Philomelus and .Onoman:hu$, still car«> 
ried on this unhappy contest, ^e perceived that 
his cause was now desperate, and therefore pre- 
pared to avail himself of the only . resource that 
was ld£t him* la order that he might increase 
the number of his followers, and procure an axy 
my fit for encountering the enemy^ he sold all 
the valuaUe dedications which he found at the 
temple of Delphos.. The money he thus pror 
cured, which was immense^ allur^ to his stand- 
ard many advetitufers, and rendered his army 
equal in every respect to those of his brotkerst 
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The Atgithre ThessA&ois that had assembled 
under Lycophton, entered into his army; and 
bf means of the Delphick treasure^ he obtained 
the assistance of tvro thousand Lacedsmoniansy 
two thousand Achaeans, five thousand Athenian 
ki&ntiy,. and four hundred cavalry. These 
powerful reinforcements added new vigour to 
the unfortunate Phocians, and gave them 
'352^ encouragement, that when they took the 
- ' field, their enterprise would be success- 
ful, and their enemies be subdued. 
. In the mean time^ Philip having recovered 
from his indisposition, becatne sendble, from the 
late prepamtions of the Athenians, that his de* 
signs could no longer be concealed. . The allt-» 
iioce'which lifad been concluded between. Athena 
and Olynthus, proved to bim the ala:rm whidi 
his enterprise had excited in. the netgfabouruig 
states. He was informedi by emissaiies, whinn 
he empic^ed for the purpose, that the Grecian 
communities Were in actual -commotiony on. ac- 
count of the aSsistiinoe and «ippoPt given by 
many powerful republicks, in abetting the sacri^ 
lege of the Phodans. The Macedonian QEKsmrch 
consid^redit his duty, or rather his interest, to 
tak^ an active ^art-in the measures that were 
carrying on, and that he should give assistance 
tahis alli«^ and defend the pious cause which 
he had formerly maintained widi so mUch glory 
and Miccess. 

'■ The vidoriea which he had gained over Oao- 
marchua vrere still remembered by his allies, and 
remembered with gratitude. Not 6nly did tiiie 
Lociians, Dorians, and Thebans, v^ho had en« 
gag<^ as principals in the war, but- the religious 
in every part of Greece l<»ked to him as their 
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tbetiyerer, Philip/ there&re) resolved tonutreh 
at the head of a immerous army, towards the 
celebrated straits of Thermopylae, i/ehich we 
have before described. The expectations, how^ 
ever, which the Macedonian ni<»iaTcfa had form* 
ed^ relative to the terror that his unexpected ap^ 
pearance in those parta would difTude through- 
out Greece, the soc» found to be &lse« The 
Athenians penetrated the real designs of Philip, 
which he endeavoured to conceal under the veil 
of religion ; they doid^ted not, but that his in- 
tentions were to. invade and conquer their coun- 
try.; and tiiey imaged to themselves the Macev 
donians, Thessalians, and Thebans, : attacking 
with &ry the Attic^ and Peloponnesian territory. 
Impressed with these ideas, and the certunty of 
invasion that awaited dieir country, they were 
roused from tiiat lethargy and supineness linto 
which &eir councils: had &lkn. They flew to 
arms; launched their fleet; and sailing with 
ther troops, took possession of Thermopyle* 
< Never did Philip experience a greater disap** 
pointment, than in fin^g himself thus antici- 
pated by a people whom he had so often de« 
cdved. He abandoned the Phocian war to the 
conduct of the Thebans, and marched back to* 
wards Macedon; while the Athenians^ after 
lea^ng. a sufficient force to defend the straits, 
returned to. their c^>ital, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the ptople. 

On this occasion it was, that Dempsthenes, 
die celebrated orator, made his first' appearance 
against Philip. His sentiments and views were 
equally di£Eerent from those of many Athenians, 
^ho wished well to their country, and from the 
to&mous hirelings of Philips who endeavoured 
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to &voar the interests of Macedon. Nb maA 
was better acquainted with the corruption and 
degeneracy of the Athenian people, uid none 
ever deplored it more. . From the lethargy, how* 
ever, into which they were sunk, he hoped and 
attempted to rouse, them. This design, arduous 
and ^fficttlt as it certainly was, his eloquence, 
which was the most powerful, glowing, and sub- 
lime, that ever man emj^oyed, sometimes ef- 
fected. Great and almost incredible were the 
pains which Demosthenes made use of, that he 
might become an accomj^shed speakers The 
•ancient glory of his country was ever present to 
•bis view ; and in the ardour of patriotism he 
sometimes forgot the sober dictates of reason. 
He asserted the just prerogatives and pretensions 
of his country, and would much rather have 
seen Athens discomfited at the head of her al- 
lies, than victorious under any foreign standard* 
Such yrers the views, and such the character of 
this eloquent and disinterested patriot. No won- 
der, that he became a favourite of the people, 
whose interests he was always ready to defend. 

Demosthenes had endeavoured, on a previous 
occaiMon, to awaken the Athenians from their le- 
thargick aad indolent habits ; and ii was princi- 
pally owing to his advice, that they had been in- 
duced to send troops to occupy the straits of 
Thermopylae. :He now maintained, that Philip 
)iad seized several communities by conquests, and 
jotherS by .alliances, merely on account, of his vi- 
gilance and intrepidity ; and that if the Athc* 
nians would only rouse from their lethargy, and 
apply themselves to their interest, they might 
«oon recover the advantages which their negli^ 
^ence had lost. <f When, therefitfe,^' said the 
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Athenian orator^ ^ will you, O my countty^ 
men ! exert your vigour, and stand forth in de- 
fence of the liberties of yoUr country ? No ne- 
cessity surely can be greater than the present. 
Will you ever be sauntering in the. forum and 
places of rcsQrt, and inquiring after news ? Na* 
thing cert^ly can be more new, than that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athens and enslave 
Greece I Is Philip dead ? No, it is replied, but 
in great danger. What do these rumours con- 
cern you ? It matters not whether he be sick or 
dead, if you conduct your affairs in this manner: 
for should Philip die to-jday, you. will raise up 
another PhiUp to4nQ|Tdw." He then exhorted 
them to send troops to protect Qlynithus alid 
die Chersonese. from the incursions of the Miace- 
donian monarchy but it is probable that, the 
.amall. armament, whiph. Demosthenes required 
ibi' accOR^lishtng this purpose, never sailed. 

In the mean tjime Philip finding his 4<^sjgn8 
wei*e discovered, employed means to lull the 
Athenians into secuiicy, and to Ibster the su- 
.pin<}n^ss ,of liis enemies* For more: than two 
yeai^ the Macedonian monarch was induced, by 
motives of sound policiy^ to coiikfine -hjimsQlf within 
bis dominions^ that he might (Hssipate the cla- 
.mours which his too .gL^eat precipitation^ in seiz- 
ing the gates <>f Greefce luid occasioned* He 
spent his time at Pella in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and entoufftging them witi) oumificence. 
His domestick government was administered with 
Justice and impartiality ; the complaints of tbe 
lowest of his subjects were attendi^ lo w^hgi^at 
condescendon ;. and laying a^lde: the .foi^malities 
and pomp of tyranny, he maintained an easy id- 
Vol. IV. 2 A 
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tensMtrse mth the principal periMMiK of Md^- 

But the great actions of PhiNp ^ete suHifed by 
hiB vicious propensities and detectable erimes. 
He united in his chanttet* diOBe tvm Jextremes, 
•avarice and prodigality. The weakk which he 
iiad atrrassed by levjring contribiit!6ti^ 6h the de- 
pendent states, ahd »the^ ^ets of injustice and ra- 
pacity, was dissipated in the teost crkninal grati- 
fications« He frequented tlie (company of the 
meanest and most worthless 6f numkiftd. Hi^ 
companions were selected inditferently from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks ; but the Thessalians, the 
'mbst profligslte people of the Grecian nation, we^ 
"ciiiefty his fevourites. Ih short, every 'dtie who 
was a proficient in the most odious and detestable 
abominations that ever disgraced human nature, 
was admitted to his familiat*ity and friendship. 
His propensity to low wit, obscenity, land drunk- 
-^nness, made him become the pney of parasites 
and flatterisrs. 

- The inactivity 6f Philip^ deceived the Atbe^ 
'lYians, and they hidulged thelMselves, \vhhout re- 
serve, in their favourite amusements. They as- 
sisted not tile Phocians, aJid neglected the wa» 
with Philip, in which they might justly be consi- 
dered as principals.. The eloquence oi Demost- 
henes had no efieety and was unable to resist the 
popular torrent. 

In the mean dme, the Oljpv^thians, whcrm Uke 
Macedonian monarch appeared to hav^ ^rgot, 
perceived that nlMiy of their iciti^ns grew rich 
and gnss^, m a manner equally sudden and unac- 
countabre. The unexpected iivvasion of their 
city by "Pbilipj however, made kjMvm to th^m 



the. cajuse of this great influx of wealth. Tb€ in^ 
fluence of those who had become rich by betray- 
ing the secrets, exposing the weakness, and fosi 
tering tlie unseasonable security of their country, 
recommended them to Philip, wliose bribes tend- 
ed still more to increase that influence. Ivk this 
emergency, the Olynthians immediately dispatcli* 
ed ambassadors to Athens ; for they were aware, 
th^ to attempt, with ten thousand loot and one 
thousand horse, to repel the i^avagers from their 
territory, would be impossible* The deputies, 
when they arrived at Athens, inveighed against 
the perfidy of Philip, who had first sought their 
protection, then deceived) and now invaded an4 
attacked theni. They desired, thei-efbre, by vir- 
tue of the aliiaiice which subsisted between the 
two states, that the Athemans would assist them, 
against a daring and treacherous tyv^t« 

Demosthenes seconded their (uroposals with hia 
iisual eloquence ; \^t waa opposed by Demadea 
and other hirelings of Philip. Th« p^pie oC 
Athene thcreforej aniinated to tbejr d^ty i^ th» 
Qoe hahd by Demosthenes, and seduced from 
their int^^est on the oth^r by the (;orn)pted ora* 
tors, steered a middle course, and sent Charcfi 
with a fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to the 
^sistance of their allies- This commander, whom 
the people idolizedf was the c^^race of his coun^ 
try and of his profession* He showed no inc]ina-r 
tion to pix>tef:t the Olynthians fron> ^e attack of 
the enemy ; and their dependent province^ there- 
fore, soon fell into the hands of Philip. 

In the mean time, th$ Olyntluans were shut 
up within their waJls, and had lost several very 
con«derable citieP of strength, with some inferior 
lowns, which bad been ready to receive th^ 
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bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to the 
invader. The shameful venality of those places 
which were well provided for defence, made the 
Macedonian monarch observe, that he would 
thenceforth consider no fortresses impregnable 
which could admit a mule laden with gold. In 
this emergency, the Olynthians resolved to at- 
tempt a negociation, until they could send again 
to request the assistance of the Athenians. Philip 
penetrated their designs, and dexterously turned 
their arts against themselves : he affected to give 
attention to their proposals, until lie had ap- 
proached within forty stadia of their walls j and 
then he declared, that of two things, one was ex- 
tremely requisite ;-^4iamely, that either 7//itfy must 
quit Olynthus, or he Macedon. Philip was often 
used to flatter, but never to threaten^ without 
fulfilling what he said. This explidt declaration, 
therefore, convinced the Olynthians that the sus- 
picions they had long entertained were too justly 
founded, and. that the utter destruction of their 
city and themselves was at hand. They made 
a vigorous sally ^ however^ against the besiegers 
with their cavalry, but wei^e repulsed with great 
loss. 

The Olynthian ambassadors having made 
known the object of their mission, the Athenians 
dispatched to their assistance a body of four 
thousand foreign infentry, with a: hundred and 
fifty horse, under the command of Charidemus. 
These troops, however, did the Olynthians no 
manner of service t their cowardice made them 
contemptible, and their licentiousness dangerous. 
Under these circumstances they sent a third time 
to Athens, and requested that a body of Athe- 
nian citizens might be sent to their relief; but 



l^fiire U>e Aiixifianes from Athens could aniv^, 
•Olpithus tnifi compelled to 8id>mH through the 
-k^adwnrjofJherowncttstzensi Philip en- 
teced t^hnufdumtl^t itoddeKd fmd de-* :^- ^' 
.motifllMd the whote chj^t and di^gged tlie 
'inhahttaiita inta capti^y* X^^^ene^i Euihf- 
-crateB^ fund their ttisoeiiitCBy who W9f€,th^ me^iis^ 
:)Qf gbrin^ iufi die ditjr to ^ eoejp»y, fihi^ the 
•same or even a werae &tis i^ heing ftba^don^ to 
4he rage of the sofefliersy who tifiw Hmtn is»m«- 
^n£el]r. 

Bjr the ccmqueBt of Olynthusn Fbitip became 
•posaeaaed of tbe whole Kgion of Cha}ei% ^nd the 
northern coast of the j£gcan $ea» Hh domimons 
flow were boi!iiided on t& notth by tlie Tliracian 
'potsessioitt.of Keijsobleptes^ alnd on.tbesouth by 
ihe territory of Phocbt a psovinoe that actually 
.comprehended the strntts of Th^mopyUc* Be- 
sides the general motives of interest that induced 
Pluitp to extend his dominkmsy he aaw the im- 
IxMTtance and advaot^ of possessing hhnself of 
TJienndpylx and . She Hdlespont; the former 
-was properly and eoipbatioslly/ styled the gates 
:fif Gceece^ and tJie IsKler wsa the tnreaos of com- 
muineation between that country aM the E^^ney 
'ie&m iwtiose trtuffea the inhabitants of the Grecian 
oomDiumties drew ^uppttirs of eom« He per- 
ceived, therefore, that it was his particular in- 
terest to engage as a. principal in the Pbocian 
war, whkh woidd nattulally ^secure to him. the 
•possesskm of those two trnpoktsnt places, without 
wJiich it would he imposMfaSe to acconiipiish wiKt 
had been the great and conatenfc oIp^^ o^* his 
jeign.- 

.The Thehaos finditig thfimseWes vnable to 
tetminatfe the war.Mrhi^tth«y had so^Ioog cs«- 
2 A2 
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lied on, sent a deputation to Philips to request 
that he would march an army against the sacri- 
legious Phocians, and reduce them to submts- 
»on ; whilst, on the other hand, the confederates 
in alliance with Phocis sought his friendship and 
protection* But though the Macedonian mo- 
narch was ready to favour the Thebans, whose 
interest in the present instance was inseparable 
from his own, he delayed to answer either for 
some time, but kept them both in dependence. 
He, however, treated the deputies of the three 
republicks, Atheps, Sparta, and Thebes, with ap- 
parent frankness and cordiality^ though their de- 
signs were so widely different. 

At length he ventured to assure the Theban 
ambassadors in private, that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the towns that 
had revolted from their capital, and which had 
during the invasion of Boeotia, readily submitted 
themselves to the Phocians. The inhabitants of 
Phocis, he said, had justly deserved the vengeance 
of heaven, aud were objects of the divine clisplea- 
sure ; to punish them, therefore, would be as ho- 
nourable and meritorious an act^ as it would be 
base and impious to protect them. In the§e de- 
clarations Philip was certainly sincere, because the 
views of Thebes, in these particulars, were con- 
formable to his own. 

But there were other matters in which the in- 
terest of Macedon and Thebes was widely dif- 
ferent. To gain his purposes without offend- 
ing his allies, was what Philip chiefly aimed at. 
He therefore caressed and flattered the ambas- 
sadors, but in vain. Money was offered them 
with a profiise liberality ; but even the address 
of the Macedonian king could not make these 
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bribes acceptable. The Theban deputies refused 
"with scorn the proffered wealtli, and maintained 
to the end of their mis^on their integrity and 
firmness of conduct. Phik>n9 in the name of his 
colle^ues, told Philip that they were very well 
satisfied of his friendship for them) independent 
of the presents which he offered them : that it 
would be mo^ proper to reserve his generosity 
for their country ; since the favours confbrred on 
Thebes would render that republick and its 
ministers grateful and obedient. 

On the contrary, all the Athenian ambassadors, 
except Demosthenes, received the bribes of the 
Macedonian monarch, and were easily persuaded 
that Philip was prepossessed -in favour of their 
republick, and that he sincerely pitied the unfoiv 
tunate condition of the Phocians, that he detest- 
ed the insolence of the Thebans, and if he march- 
ed his army to the strsuts of Thermopylae, his 
expedition would be more dang6l*ous to that state 
than to its enemies. At present, however, he 
observed, that certain reasons induced him to cul- 
tivate the friendship of a people who set no bounds 
to their ambition ; but that he was determined to 
defer no longer the ratification of a peace with 
Athens. He only wished that, in. order to save 
appearances, the Phocians might not be mention- 
ed in the treaty. The Athenians thus brought 
this arduous work to a conclusion. 

The sonbassadoits, upon their return home, in- 
. formed their fellow <itizehs that Philip, in a few 
days, would pass* the straits of Thermopyl», not 
with an intent to punish . the PhociaXis, but the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war. Several advantages of the treaty were 
eoumeratedy and insisted on by Jlschines^ wh» 
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had been one of the persons employied in ptti^ 
curing the peace. Bat Demoethenes declared 
that he was igncHtoit of thoae partknlars which 
his colleague had mentioned, nor did he believe 
that any snch existed. The Athenian people, 
bowevetv agreed to a motidn^ thanking Philip §at 
his equitable and friendly mtentlons, and for ra- 
tifying a treaty of peaod between Macedofi and 
Athens. 

In the mean time, the Fhoctans being led to 
consider the negodations of the Athenians with 
Philip, as productive of great advantage to them- 
selves, received the Macedonian monarch as their 
deliverer. Philip had passed the straits of Ther- 
naopylx, and the Athenians expected that he 
41^01^ have turned his arms against Thelies. 
He soon, however, imdeoeived them, and com- 
manded his troops to wear crowns of Umrel, 
thereby declaring tben^hes engaged in tiie ser- 
vice of ApoUo, and the avengers of the sacrile- 
^ous violation of his temple* The I^iocianSy 
terrified at the a,ppearenoe c^ the powerful army 
of Philip, dismissed all thoughts of defence, 
though Archidamusy the Spartan king, had 
marched some Lacedemonian troops to their 
assistance. They thfenefere sut>mitted themselves 
■to his mercy, without any oppositbn. Phaleuais> 
who oommsinded eieht- thousand merce- 
B C. naries, m^ pemkted to mire into Peio. 
* ponneisos; and v^s the judgment to be 
passed vi^poa the Phodans was a matter whkh 
concerned all Greece, It was referred to the Atn- 
pbdctyonid^ council. By their decl*ee the wal^ of 
three Phocian dties were demoltsbed $ the people 
commanded to retain no fortified i^ces, and to 
inhahk the villiiges onlyf they were c^oined 
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the pa/yment of a yearly tribute of sixty talents, 
and to make use of neither horses nor arms, until 
they had repaid into the treasury at Delphos the 
money which they had sacrilegiously taken from 
thence. They were also rejected from being 
members of the Amphicty6nick council, and the 
Macedonians elected in their room. 

Philip proceeded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons with inflexible cruelty; and the 
silence with which all this was done, seemed 
more dreadful- than the tumultuary ravages of 
the fiercest war. After their cities and house» 
were destroyed, the inhabitants wene driven lik^ 
herds of caule to the settlements allotted them^ 
and coxtipeUed to cultivate the fields for the bene* 
fit of thel^p; stem and unrelenting masters. At 
the distance of three years, Phocis presented a; 
piteous '^ght of unexampled devastation. The 
youth and men of age had perished in the wary 
or beeti dragged into captivity ; the once flourish- 
ing land pofralous cities were erased j and the* 
viUages were thinly inli^ted by women, chik 
dren, and Wretched old men,, whose silent but 
«Thphadck'8orix>w exceeded alloomplaints whichr 
they could have uttered, and fully bespoke the 
misery of their condition. 



CHAP. XVIi. 



^jffaira of Greece and Macedon^Jrom the^ Conclusion 
of tlie Fhocian War to the Death of Phili/i. 

THE Athisnians were no sooner informed of 
these melancholy events, than a general 
donstemation seized the people. Their deputies 
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had not be^n snmmoofsd. to the council) which: 
clectded the fale of Pbocis* The people asaem* 
bled to examine the state of their harbours and 
ahippittg ; und immediately passed a decree, that 
the Athenians who genersdiy resided in the 
country^ should be summoned to the defenoe of 
the city ; that every one within the distance of 
twelve miles, should transport their persons and 
most valuable effects into Athens or Piraeus ; and 
those whose situations were farther distant* 
fldkould convey themselves and their property 
into the nearest fortresses, and pl&ces of greatest 
strength in the Attick territory* They seemed 
inclined to call in quesUon the election of Philip 
into the cooiicil of the Amphictyoos, and every 
tiling indicated the appearance of approaching 
hostilities* 

Demoathenes, however, interposed and prevent* 
ed matters from coming to an open ruptux«. He 
told them tlMl; though he was not incUned ta the 
perifick ineasures wMch had been oonduded, he 
was nevertheless ftiectffiy to the observance of the 
treaty» That at present the contest vrould b& 
very itoequal; Ibr they would not only have ta 
Qontend with the Macedoman monarch, hot with 
several states of Greece, who were now become 
confederates with him. These remonstrances 
had their proper effect, and they saw the impos- 
sibility of attempting what not long before Uiey 
might easily have effected* 

In the , mean time Philip, having thus ter- 
minated the sacred war in a manner so favour- 
able to his wishes and amibition, had his statue 
eneeted in the temple of Delphos, and by a solemn 
decree of the Amphictyonick council, the king* 
dom of Macedoa was appointed the pnncipaL 



4neiMter of that bodjr^ Gatnes und finiiTals Witi^ 
islao perfermed, at wkich FliiUp presided, but 
-tliott^ most of the GrecifLii states sent thek* re- 
-puftsiKBtctives, the Athemanis, indignant «t the 
<atidMt of the Mneedonim monarch, abstained 
from the fesUvaU 

Sff ;his iittrigues Philip gmned more advtui- 
^es over his enemies than a Idn^ series cf vies 
tc^es could hare procttved Mfii. The conquest 
-dE Greece n^s at present the st^jeet of his atten- 
-tton, thoag^h lie had k»g medhated the invasion 
<of Asia. He was, hawever, unmllkig to atlten^t 
new conquee^ until he Iwd comi^tely cfstab- 
-li^hed thobe he bad already acquired. 'But in- 
stead of rousing the dangerous resentment of the 
Grediain nation, whom he was lonbttious to 
-fftbdaiCi he wb<4l7 disarmed the hostility of 
Greece, and threatened with the combined force 
of all the Grecian states the only rqmblick that 
-durst oppose his measures. He therefore con- 
sidered it as the most proper mode of conduct, 
•to ubsttiln from all &rther hostiHties at present, 
to withdraw his ttrmy from the territories of 
Greece, and not to attempt effecting by a prema- 
ture fofHse whaft a seflESOnable policy might safely 
accomi^ish. 

Ph^ip marched his army into lUyna, the inha- 

bittiits of which countiy had, during the operft- 

taotfvs of Greece, harassed the frontiers of Maee- 

denia, and threatened a foionidable invasion of 

that kiAgdonn During the ^senee of Philip in 

'IllyHa, Odhus, king ^ Persia, s^t ambassadJors 

*into Macedonia, undefr the preCence of offering 

' his Mehdship and aHtance, but iu realhy to ob- 

sei*v^ the strength and i*esoutK:es of a monardh 
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whom fame represented as truly formidable* 
Alexander received the Persian nuntsterS) whom 
he entertained ; and though he had not yet at- 
tained his twelfth year, he is said to have dis^ 
.covered on that occa^ioa stich manly and pre- 
mature knowledge, as announced the dawn of a 
singular and magnamtnous character. He put 
jquestions to the ambassadors which could not 
have been expected from- his s^» The nature 
of the Persian government, and the art of war 4 
the genius and disposition lof the reigning so- 
vereign ; with the distance of the capital from 
the coast, and the ^tate of the intervening roads, 
formed the substance of the young, {nince's in- 
quiries. 

These questions prove that the invasion and 
conquest of Persia Imd been fi^quently the sub- 
ject of conversation between Alexander and his 
instinictors, and that ambition had already taken 
possession of his. youthful mind* The ambas- 
sadors were astonished at what they heard, and 
exclaimed to each other, '^ Ours is a lich and 
powerful, but this will be a truly wise and great 
monarch." 

Philip no sooner returned from lilyria, where 
he had been as usual victorious, and extended 
the boundaries of his kingdom in that part, than 
.he made an incur^on into Thessaly, and finally 
settled the affairs of that country. He took upon 
himself the whole management of the revenue, 
and divided the territory ii^to four governments, 
. that he might thereby weaken the force of op- 
position, and render the whole, province com- 
pletely dependent on Macedop. Here it was 
that Philip performed an act of private justice, 
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^or which he was sometimes remarkable, and 
that far outweighed the celebrity of all his publick 
-actions. 

A Macedonian soldier^ on many occasions, 
signalized himself in liattle, by extraordinar^r 
acts of valour: this man Plulip had therefore 
thought proper to disdnguish by his approba- 
tion and marks of favour. It happened that the 
soldier, having embariced on board a vessel that 
was wrecked by a violent storm, was thrown 
upon the shore helpless and naked, and scarcely 
with the appearance .of life. The owner of the 
> estate, which bordered on the sea, found the ship- 
wrecked soldier, and with the greatest humanity 
and tenderness flew to his relief. He carried 
him home, laid him in his bed, revived, che- 
rished, and comforted him. For forty days the 
tender host supplied htm with every necessary 
and convenience which his languishing condition 
seemed to require. The soldier having been 
thus rescued from death, was profiise of grate- 
ful expressions towards his benefactor. He as- 
sured his host that he was in great fovour with 
Philip, and that he would use all his endeavours < 
to procure htm that return from the royal boui>- 
ty, which so much kindness and pity had justly 
merited. Being by this time odmpletely reco- 
vered, his host was- un^ilHng that he should 
depart, without having first received a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
journey. 

Some time al^er he took an opportunity to 

present himself before the king, and, relating 

the misfortunes he had undergone, magnified 

the services he had rendered the Mac^oniaa 
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monaiteh. The property of iiis benevolent aiid 
disinter^ted host had raised envy iii liie breast 
of the ungrateful soldier, and he coveted the pos- 
sesskms of the man who had preserved his life. 
He requested, therefore, that the king would, in 
considera6oh of his meritorious services, bestow 
on him the house and lands of the Macedonian, 
who had so tenderly and hospitably entertained 
him. Philip, who did not once consider the in- 
justice of sudi a proceeding, precipitately and 
unhappily granted his infamous request* The 
soldier requited the benevolence of his host, by 
returning and driving his preserver from his set* 
tlement, and taking possession of the fruits of his 
honest industry. 

The poor man, indignant at the unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility of his guest, boldly 
determined not to suffer tamely the injuries and 
indignities oflTered to him, byt to seek redress by 
some means or other. Having therefore written 
a letter, exposing in the most indignant terms the 
conduct of the soldier, he sent it to the Macedo- 
<nian monarch. Philip having read the account of 
the soldii^r's ingratitude and perfidy, was instant- 
ly fired with resentment. He gave orders that 
justice should be. immediately done. The man 
was accordingly restored to his possessions ; and 
the soldier, who had thus horribly repaid the cha* 
litable offices of his benefactor, was branded on 
the forehead with these words, *^ The ungratefol 
guest." This was a character infamous- in every 
,age and in every nation ; bat which was reckon* 
ed particularly so among the Greeks, who, from 
the most early periods, were scrupulously ob- 
AfiTvant of the laws of hospitality. 



The &me of Philip's achievementa dkposed 
his subjects to hope every thing {rem his con* 
duct, and all the neighbouiing states to solicit 
his friendship. The prudent monarch therefore^ 
always intent upon extending and establishing his 
conquests, inarched an army ihto Thrace« By 
his victories in those parts, he greatly incommod"' 
ed the Athenians. Diq^ithes, who had the gov^ 
emraent of the Athenian colonies in Tbraccy per- 
ceiving the designs of PhiJip, did not wait for in- 
structions from his country before he resolved to 
oppose them. Having, therefore, raised a 8U&- 
cient body of troops, he took advantage of the 
lung's absence, invaded the adjacent territories of 
the Macedonian monatx;h, and. waited them with 
fire and sword. ... 

Philip, whom the operations in the Chersonese 
detained, oould not mpel Diopithes by force : heT 
therefore wrote to- the Athenians^ and complained 
of the conduct of their ofiBcer, who, in a. time o£ 
peace, had entered ius territories, ravaged the 
country, and committed such depredations as could 
scarcely have been justified by mutual hostilities*^ 
The creatures of Philip at Athens supported, with 
all their eloquencet thechavges urg^ against Di-^ 
^ithes. They insisted that,.iinless they recalled 
him from his government, fi»r his infringement of 
the peace, the Atheraans coi^ not hope to pre* 
serve the friendship of Philip, or of that of any 
other state. Diopithes was also impeached ot 
extortion and piracy, and of levying contributions 
tipon the friends and allies of Athens. 

But whatever might be ^e misconduct of Oio 
pithes in the present instance, which occasioned 
this latter part of the accusation, certain it is» 
that the blame principally attached to the Athe? 
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nian government. There was no publick fund 
for carrying on wars, and their generals were 
sent without money and provisions, and were 
therefore obliged to supply themselves in the best 
manner they coukl* Demosthenes undertook 
the defence of the accused general, whose con- 
duct and measures he warmly approved. The 
impeachment of Dioptthes he imputed to the ma- 
lice and perfidy of his enemies. It had been, 
he said, the main object of their concern, to with- 
draw the attention of the Athenians from the 
continual encroachments of Philip, by raising 
unjust complaints and calumnies i^;ainst their 
fellow-citizens. The contributions levied by 
Diopithes upon the Asiatick Greeks was not a 
matter unprecedented, but had the invariable 
example of his predecessors, who, acccMxling to 
the strength of their armaments, had always ex- 
acted a proportional demand fram the respective 
colonies. 

The money that was thus raised was given for 
furnishing convoys to protect their ships of com- 
merce from rapine and piracy. If Diopithea did 
not levy those contributions, how was it to be 
supposed that he, who received nothing from the 
Athenians, and had nothing of his own,' was to 
maintain the troops ? Who then, amid this pre- 
tended concern for the colonists, perceived not, 
that the artifice is intended to fix you in the city, 
while the enemy ke^M the field, and manages 
the war according to his pleasure ? 

The arguments and remonstrances of Demos- 
thenes were attended with success ; for not only 
was Diopithes preserved by the powerful elo- 
quence of the orator, but the Athenians were 
animated with a degree of vigour which they 
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iiad been lot^ unaccustomed to exert. Thej 
equipped a fleet under the command of Calliasi 
who seized all Macedonian ships as lawful prizes^ 
and| making a descent on the Thessajian coasti 
plundered the harbours inthePelasgick gulf: but 
Philip, whose designs agsunst several cities in the 
Propontis and Euxine were nowb ripe for execu* 
tion, would not be diverted from his purpose by 
any secondary considerations. 

In the mean time^ the divisions which existed' 
among the inferior and more powerful states of 
Peloponnesus gave Philip a pretext for intermed* 
dling in the affairs-of those conununities. These 
divisions were occasioned by the Spartans^, who 
had laboured for some time with great attention, 
to extend their pretensions and power over the 
territories of Mess^ia, Argos, and Arcadia* 
The comj^aints of these states were^ inflamed 
into hostilities by the Thebans, who wei^ the 
natural enemies of Sparta^ and closely alired 
with Maoedonia. The Thebans applied to Phi- 
fip) and requested that he. woidd not sufTi&r their 
confederates in Peloponnesus to be oppressed by 
the Spartans* The An^hktyonick council^ by a 
decree, abetted, the. proceedings of the Macedo« 
nian monarch, and required him to check the 
insolence of Sparta^ and to pfptect those defence-* 
less commiHiities* 

Thus encoorageit by the resolution of the Am^ 
phictyons, but more im|yelled.by his ambitious 
views, PhiUp marched an army towai^s, Pelo- 
{x>nnesus« In bis joom^y: through the territory 
of Corinth) the inhabitants of that state, who had 
suffered considerably- by his* intrigues and ambi- 
tion, prepal«d to resist him* . Every thing an- 
nounced their resolution : weapons a^l defensive- 
2 B 2^ 
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armour were provided, th6 walls and fortifications 
were repaired, and thfe whole city glowed with 
the ardour of military preparations. Diogenes 
the cynick, who omitted no opportunity of deriding 
the follies of mankind, saw the vain bustle of the 
effenunate Corinthians. He considered all this 
hurry as ill calculated to cont^d with the active 
vigour of Philip, and therefore, lest he should 
seem to be the only person unemployed in the 
city, began to roll about his tub. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians repre-^ 
sented to the Athenians the dangerous tendency 
of the league that was thus form^, and asserted 
that it would be equally hurtful to Athens and to 
Sparta. Philip, they said, would not be satisfied 
with a partial conquest ; his ambitious imagina- 
tion had already grasped the dominion of Greece ; 
and now was the time for the two leading repub- 
licks, who had mutally assisted each other during 
seasons of publick calamity, to oppose the enemy 
with vigour^ and to defend the common safety of 
Greece. In consequence of these representations, 
together with the arguments which Demosthenes 
urged in fiivour of a union between the two states^ 
a confederacy was entered into between Athens 
and Sparta. 

But, while they were employed in deliberating 
upon these measures, Philip, unobserved, and un- 
opposed, landed with a fleetin Laconia, and ra- 
vaged the most valuable part of the Lacedaemo- 
nian territories. The consternation in Sparta 
was so general, that the saying of a Spartan 
youth, who betrayed no' symptoms of alarm, has 
been thought worthy of record. Being asked 
whether he was not afraid of Phifip, the youth 
replied, ^ Why should I fear himi he cannot 
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hinder us to die fov our couhtry." This manly 
resolution, however, no longer animated the bulk 
of the Spartan peoi^e* Agis, the son of king 
Archidamus, was sent to treat with the invader. 
The young prince coming alone and unattended, 
the Macedonian monarch expressed his surprise^ 
and said, ^^ What, have the Spartans sent but 
one I" Agis replied, " Am I not sent to one V' 
This was the expiring voice of Spartan pride ; 
^ut Philip, unwilling to drive to despair the dis- 
ciples of Lycurgus and descendants of Leonidas, 
having freed the other states from the Spartan 
yoke, returned towards Macedonia. 

At Corinth, he received from the inhabitants 
of that state the grossest insults, wiiich he bore 
with great moderation ; for it has been observed, 
that he knew how to digest an affront. When 
urged by his courtiers to punish their ingrati- 
tude, he replied, " Were I to act with severity, 
what must I expect from men who repay even 
kindness with insult V* 

Philip, whose restless and ungovernable dis- 
position never sufiered him to take any repose, 
now turned his thoughts to the subjection of 
Euboea. This island he had long considered, 
from its situation and contiguity to the Attick 
territory, as extremely favourable to the designs 
he meditated against Greece. In the beginning 
of h» reign he had endeavoured to possess him- 
self of it: every engine was set to work in order 
to seize upon that island, which he used to call 
the i^ackles of Greece. His intrigues, and the 
dilatory conduct of the Athenians, effected his 
purpose. Under pretence of sending thither 
some troops, who might deliver Eubcea from the 
tyranny and extortions of MolossuS) the Athe* 
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nian commander, he landed such a body ot 
forces as proved sufficieiit, with the as^stance 
of his axlhel^nts in the island, to expel the Athe« 
nians. 

The recent prevalence of the Macedonians had 
been marked with numerous acts of violence and 
oppression. Many of the cities prepared to rebels 
and for that purpose dispatched emissaries to the 
several communities of Greece, and solicited as- 
sistance from those states which they had reason to 
deem favourable to their ^ewa. The Athenians, 
chiefly by the influence of Demosthenes, sent a 
considerable body of troops under the cammand 
of the brave and virtuous Pfaocion. 

This man had already acquired great reputa-» 
tion as a general, and his eloquence had still 
more established his fame as an orator. He had 
studied in the academy under Plato, and his 
manners were formed upon the models of the 
most exact and rigid virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever saw him laugh or weep, or in 
the least deviate from tiie most settled gravity 
and composure. Chabrias was the commander 
under whom he learned the art of war ; but the 
errors and excesses to which that general was 
subject, he frequently corrected and moderated. 
The humanity of Chabrias he was often heard to 
commend, and which he always imitated ; but he 
instructed that commander to exert it more ex* 
tensively and liberally. When Phocion received 
directions to sail with twenty ships, to collect the 
contributions of the allies and dependent cities, 
♦* Why," said he, ^ am I to have that force? If 
I am to meet them as enemies, it is insufficient; 
and if as friends and allies, a single vestel will 
s<?rve the purpose." 
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Whenerer he 'wient into the country or the ar- 
my) he bore the seventies of the season with so 
much ease, that if he appeared warmly clothed, 
the soldiers pronounced it the sign of a remark- 
ably cold winter. The outward appearance of 
Phoeion was forbidding, but his conversation 
agreeable and entertaining, ^very word and 
action expressed the utmost affection and bene- 
volence. He applied himself to the study of 
eloquence, and wals very successful. A concise 
mode of speaking, equally distant fi-om verbo- 
sity and too much brevity, was what he ge- 
nerally aimed at; his style thereby became 
lively and close, and expressed many ideas in 
few words. His reasoning was so powerful, that 
emen the energy and dignity of Demosthenes 
were obliged to yield to it. This latter prator 
usually called him the ax which cut off the ef- 
fects of his words* Good sense and plain rea- 
soning were all that he studied, and every adven« 
titious ornament was despised. Appearing one 
day wrapped up in thought when he was to have* 
addressed an assembly,, a friend asked him the 
reason. " I am considering," said he, " whether 
it is not possible to retrench some part of my in- 
tended discourse." 

He was well aware of the com:^)tion of mo- 
rals that existed in Athens, and always treated 
the licentiousness and ill conduct of his country- 
men with the most pointed severity. Their cen- 
sures or their applause he ever disregarded; 
when he had once been addressing the people, 
and they appeared to approve very much o£ 
what he had spoken, he turned about and asked 
a friend whether he had said any thing impru- 
dent or impertinent ? .He perceived that the in- 
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dolence and unsteadiness of the Athenians fcik 
dered them incapable of contending with the 
unceasing activitf of Philip ; and it was there^ 
fore from a conviction of this nature that he con- 
tinually exhotted his countrymen, to gain and 
cultivate the friendship of a prince against whom 
they could not make war with any prospect of 
success* 

' He was not insensible of the designs, the in* 
trigues, and the boundless ambition of the Ma^ 
cedonian king ; but the corruption of the state, 
the degeneracy of morals, and the supineness of 
the Athenians, inclined him to i>acifick measures^ 
It was of Phocion and his adherents, that De- 
mosthenes, in his third oration against Philip, 
said, they gave up the interests of their countqr* 
not CQm4>tly nor ignorantly, but from a despe- 
rate purpose of yielding to the fate of a consti- 
tution thought to be irrecoverably lost. In con- 
sequence of the opinions he entertained, Demos- 
thenes and Phocion were ever adverse to each 
Other. Experience having instructed Phocion,. 
that the leaders of the popular party ought al- 
ways to be suspected, he considered the earnest- 
ness and constancy of Demosthenes, in endea- 
vouring to rouse the Athenians to a just sense- 
of their danger, and to take arms against the 
Macedonian monarch, as artifices to embroil the 
state, and by those means obtain an influence- 
over the assembly. <' Phocion," said Demosthe- 
nes, ^ the people in some mad fit will certainly 
sacrifice thee to their fury." To whom he re- 
lied, ^VNor can you escape from becoming 
their victim, if ever they should have any inter* 
vals of reason." They frequently obliged him 
to act contrary to the opinions he entertained^ 



though whatever were his sentiments) he always 
spoke them without reserve* The command 
which the Athenians offered, he always consider* 
ed it his duty to accept, even though he disap^ 
proved the expedition^ Forty^five times was he 
chosen to lead the armies of the republick, though 
he never once requested or made interest for the 
-ofBce, and was generally appointed during his 
absence from Athens ; and it was matter of no 
small astonishment that^ notwithstanding the se* 
verity of his morals and his opposition to the 
^rtll and caprice of the people, the Athenians 
should be so partid to him : but the opinion they 
had formed of his probity and merit, induced 
.them to seek his assistance in times of publick 
'danger, for their own sake, and not for his.- 
- Phocion accordingly sailed with the armament 
Jto Eoboea: Demosthenes the oratcnr accompa^ 
nied him, and, addresssing the popular assemblies 
-in almost every city of the island, inflamed the 
inhabitants with such animosity against Philips 
that little remained for the general to achieve. 
The Euboeans every where took arms, attacked 
the Macedonian garrisons, and compelled them 
entirely to evacuate the island. For this action 
Demosthenes was honoured by his countrymen 
with a goklen crown. 

. The loss of Euboea was ill compensated to 
Philip by the military operations which he was 
ihen carrying on against Pennthus. Having 
scoured the plain with his cavalry, he exhausted 
in the siege of that place all the military skill 
known to the ancients. He raised towers forty 
cvAAis high, undermined the fortifications, and 
made use of the battering rams in effecting a 
breach in the waMs ;. but notwithstanding all hi» 
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endeavours, the inhabitants of B^zantiuni con* 
trived means to throw succours into the city. 
PhiHp, therefore, formed the resolution of be- 
sieging that city also ; and his perseverance 
would probably have surmounted every obsta- 
cle, had notPhocion arrived to their assistance* 

Philip had sent a conciliating, but deceitful 
letter to Athens, intimating that he wished for 
nothing more than to msdntain peace and friend- 
ship with that republick ; and that on his part he 
would endeavour to preserve inviolate the treaty 
by which they stood mutually engaged : but De- 
mosthenes folly convinced the people of the ar^ 
tifices and duplicity of Philip ; and principally 
hy his eloquence it was, that the publick councils 
were animated with a degree of energy and en- 
thusiasm which had not appeared in them dur- 
ing many years. These vigorous exertions pro- 
duced the last transitory glimpse of success and 
splendour, before the glory of Athens was extin- 
giushed for ever. 

Phocion was received by the Byzantines with 
open arms. They expected that under such a 
commander, their auxiliaries would be equally 
modest and inoffensive in their quarters, as they 
would be active and intrepid in the field. Nor 
were they disappointed in their expectation. The 
arms of Philip were foiled in every rencounter ; 
his artifices were met and eluded by similar ad- 
dress ; nor could he expect to obtain any advan^ 
tage over an opponent brave and prudent. The 
Macedonian monarch, therefore, whose fleubility 
in varying his measures was equal to his firm- 
ness in adhering to his purposes^ raised the siege 
of Byzantium, and evacuated the northern shore 
of the Propontis. Phodcjn. retook such places 
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as were gamsoned bf the Macedcmians, 
captured many ships, and mvaged with ^V,? * 
fire and sword the hereditary dominions *^ * 
of Philip. Great and solemn honours were de- 
creed to Athens on account of these meritorious 
services; and Phocion who executed, and De- 
mosthenes who advised the measure, in conse- 
quence of which so much glory was acquired, 
received the grateful applause of their country. 
Many years after this, die orator boasted, that 
the Athenians could not name any other coun- 
sellor, any other statesman, by whose means the 
republick had been so much honour^. 

Philip, after having been obliged to raise the 
siege of Byzantium, marched his army against 
Atheas, a Scythian prince, from whom he had 
received some personal cause of discontent* He 
totally defeated the Scythians in a general en* 
gagement, and obtained from them much booty. 
This however, did not consist in gold or silver, 
the use and value of which that people were not 
as yet so unhappy as to know : but Philip reaped 
sucK fruits from his expedition as might be ex- 
pected by a victory over a people who had no 
king but their general, no god btlt their sword, 
and no cities but the ground on v^hich they oc- 
casionally encamped, with their herds and fami- 
lies. The spoil consisted of arms, chariots, 
twenty thousand captives, and a greater num- 
ber of mares, intended to replenish the studs of 
Pella. 

Whilst Philip marched southward at the head 
of an army encumbered with baggage and spoilj 
a very unexpected event happened, which had 
nearly blasted all his laurels, and terminated at 
once his glory and his life. The Triballi, al- 
VOL. IV. 2 C 
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lured by thc hope of shartng the plunder of the 
Scythians^ beset by s^mbush aod vigorouslf as* 
saulted the Macedonta!is» cntaaglcd as they were 
amidst the intricate whidings of the mountains 
Qf Masia« The king of Maucedon, though &nd 
of employing stratagem^ assumed the h^ro when 
necessity required^ and endeavoured ^to eke out 
the fox*s with the lion's skin." He encouraged 
by his voice and example the astonished and dis« 
heartened Macedonians* and fought with un« 
exampkd bravery, until a weapon pierced hb 
horse) and laid Philip senseless on tl^ ground* 
Alexander who fought near him, saved the life 
of his father by covering him with his shield, 
and defended him by his sword ; and the Tn- 
balli were finally put to the rout. 

Aft(?r this Unforseen delay, Philip marched 
in haste through Thrace, and, as he had reason 
to expect, was met by depudes from the Ampic- 
tyonick council, by whom he was appointed ge- 
neral of their forces, and requested to proceed 
towards Greece with ail ccmvenient speed. The 
secret practices and intrigues, which had been 
ripening during the Scythian expedition, pro* 
duced this extraordinary message, which, as 
they formed the knot of a tragedy that involved 
the fate of Greece, deserve to be distinctly un- 
gravelled. 

Philip) vpho was accurately informed that the 
Athenians were making great preparations for 
carrying on a vigorous war with him, became 
greatly alarmed : but though he was highly pro- 
voked at the conduct of the Athenians, who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
not how to retaliate their injuries. If he march- 
e^ to attack Attica, through the Theban and 
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Thds«alian territories, the fnhabitafits of those 
ttates, vrho were ever a^fifth and capncioiis, 
mrald be ready to join- h& enemies, should he 
not afwa}rs prevail ; and his Itite tmfortunate ^%^ 
pedldon agamst the cides of the Propontis, r€^* 
dered scK^h 2Sn attefiipit eictvemely unfavourable : 
and as die Athenian £ar exceeded the Macedo- 
nian Deet, there was no prospect of attacking 
«uccessfuny the enemy by Sea. 

In this emergency, he Wdis applied to by an 
exile named Antiphon, who, havings siirrep/ti- 
tiously usutp^ the i%hts and honours of the ctty 
of A^ens, was tiriven from thence with* igtio* 
xAbyw Stung with 'disappointment arid rage, ite 
offered to execute any enterprise, however bloody 
w ddl^mte. le ^v^aft tl»^Pelbre ligt^d^ that An- 
ttphoa should rewnti in tfi^guise to Atiie^s, insi-i 
nti4te himself into the Krms) and lie there con- 
ci^iledr until he found ibean^ to sk fire to thci 
MtittAm docks, and thus desKfoy at onde the 
ehief hope 'of the ret>«lblick. Whilst, therefere^ 
the artful Philip 'eluded the poWer of Ws ene- 
mie^s hy tt^vc^rsing the wilds of -Scy^ia, the in-* 
sidious Antiphon lodged himself without suspi« 
cion in the harbour of ifirseus* The place glow«^ 
eA with the aixloiirr of prepsKration, arid ne«^ 
masses of tar, timber, and other materials, pro- 
per for the fleet and for the purpose of the traiJ 
tor, were daily accumulated. The vigilance, 
however^ of Demosthenes discovered the despe*^ 
rate design, and Antiphon was dragged from 
his concealment, and a reluctant eonfession of 
his Intentions extorted frbmhim by torture. 

Jlis other scheme unhappily succeeded, and 
in its consequences destroyed the liberties of 
Greece* Philip procured J^schines, one of his 
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creatures, to be sent as deputy from Athens 
to the Amphicty<xuck council* By the time that 
he had taken his seat in this assembly, a question 
arose whether the Locrians of Amphissa had 
not been guilty of sacrilege and impiety, in plow- 
ing the fields of Cirrha, situated in the rieigh- 
bourhood of the temple at Delphos. The sehti« 
ments of the deputies differing on this subject, 
.£schines, in the ardour of patriotick indigi^ation, 
which he knew how to assume, harangued the 
council in a speech as enei^petick as Demosthenes 
himself ever uttered* He read to the assembly 
the decree oi Apollo, which condemned the har- 
bour and lands of Cirrha to perpetual desola- 
tion- : ) ' 
. The warmth of i^hines occasioned a tumult 
in the council; at length, however, it was re- 
solved, that the bouses and plantations on the 
Cirrhean plain should be destroyed. The per- 
sons appointed by the Amphictyons to perform 
this pious devastation, met with no opposition ; 
but, on their return towards the temple, were 
overtaken and attacked by a numerous party of 
Amphisseans, who took many prisoners, and pur- 
sued the rest to Delphos. The signal of war 
was now raised ; and i&schines, that he might 
finish what he had so well begun, procured the 
council of the Anrphictyons, to nominate the 
Macedonian monarch general of the army, that 
should be employed against the impious and de- 
testable Amphisseans. 

Though Uie Macedonians alone seemed fer 
more, numerous, than was necessary to reduce 
the Amphisseans, Philip dispatched circular let- 
ter throughout most parts of Greece, and re- 
quired the assistance of their combined arma to 
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jef enge tlie insults of Uue Amj^otyons and of 
AjpoUo. The Thebans, more intimidated by a 
poweHUi wmj in their neighbourhood, than ii^ 
clioed to the MacedQniaQ$t sent a 9i«taU body of 
£>rces to join the troops :^ Phiiipte Bi^ the I^a- 
cedsmonians, whp had long beheld th.e measures 
of Greece with ^sguit) and envying the poorer 
of Macedonia which tl^y Were unable to oppoMi) 
determined to adhere to a stHct and sullen neu- 
tcaiity. The Athenittns awakened by the poweiv 
fid eloquence of JQemosthenes to a just sense of 
l^eir danger^ opposed Philip with ten thousand 
AMircenaries, and despised the threats of the ora- 
cle, against tliose who took part with the impious 
Ampbisseans. Demosthenes asserted that, on 
this occasim, the Pythian pmstess and her mi- 
msters wore bribed to Philip^se, or to prophesy 
as best suited the interests of Philip ; while, on 
tbe other hand, j^schines accused his a,dversary 
eC Mowing sums of nK>n^y,.and an annual p^i- 
sioo^ to. al^t the impiety of Ampbissa. Tlie 
JVIaciedoman monarch wdtled for no other rein- 
fovceitQents than thai which he had received 
frotn. Thebes^ but immediately besieged, took, 
sand garrisoned that unfortunate city.. He also 
attacked the Athenian meroenaties, put thejn 
to ffight» and spread the terror of his arms over 
aH the neighbouring country^ 

Wh^i these events wei^ known at Athei^s, it 
(lecaMoned gneat €Xios|ermitiOn* The citizens 
>vho could not tear themselves fr^m their piest- 
8m>ss» that they mfght defend Amphissa, now 
considered the moment as aproachmg, in which 
it woaM be necessary to defend their own walls . 
agati»t the victoiious invader. An embassy 
was almost immediately sent to Philip^ crayiiig 
2C 2 
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a suspension oF|)ostilides ; at the same time abo, 
their aWest orators were dispatched to rouse the 
animation of the Greeks, and to unite them 
-against a barbarian, who, under the presence rf 
-avenging the injuries of Apollo, and of the Gre- 
cian states^ meditated nothing less than the com- 
plete subjugation of their common country. 
Many of the communities of Greece ^vourabfy 
received the ambassadors ; but Thebes fluctuated 
between uncertain councils, and equally hated 
the rivalship of Athens, and the tyranny of 
Philip. It was necessary, that the Maced<»uan 
-monarch should march tlirough the Theban 
territory, before lie could invade Attica. The 
decision, therefore, of that people, was, at the 
present moment, of peculiar importance. 

That he might fix their wavering irresolution, 
and awaken their sensibility, Philip seized upon 
Elatasa, a city in the Theban territory of consi* 
-derable importance. It was late in the evening, 
when the Athenians were made acquainted with 
this action of the Macedonian monarch ; and the 
tumult, which the news of the event occasioned 
in the city, may be more easily conceived than 
described. Before dawn, however, the con&- 
sion ceased; the cidzens assembled; the sena- 
tors took their places ; and the president report- 
ed the alarming intelligence, that Philip had 
seized upon the city of £lat«a, distant only two 
days march from Attica ; a* herald then, accord- 
lAg to custom, proclaimed, ^^ That whoever Had 
any thing to offer on the present emergency, 
should ascend the rostrum, and propose his ad- 
vice." The invitation though freq^ntly re- 
peated, was received with silence and dismay* 
The magistrates, the generals^ and the orators, 



were all present, but none obeyed the summons, 
which Demosthenes calls the voice of their coun- 
try im^oring their assistance. 

At length, however, that accomplished orator 
arose, undaunted and unmoved a^nld this scene 
of horror. By the speech he made, he obtained 
the noblest triumph of patriotism, and proposed 
advice equally prudent, generous, and successful. 
He told the Athenians, that had not the Thebans 
been hostile to the designs of Philip, he would 
have seized some city, not on the Theban, but 
•the Athenian territory* He exhorted them to 
shake off that unmanly terror which had sur- 
prised them, and to fear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened ; and then continued, " Let your 
forces march without delay to Eleusis, and 
prove to the Thebans ttW to all Greece, that as 
those who have betrayed their country are sup- 
ported by the Macedonian monarch, so you are 
ready to protect, with your hereditary courage 
and fortune, all that will fight for the liberty of 
Greece. Let an embassy at the same time be 
sent to Thebes, to remind the citizens of that 
«tate of the many favours conferred by your an- 
cestors ; assure them that you consider them as 
friends ; and inform them that the Athenians 
have forgot all recent hostilities witii Greece; 
and will never fors^e the cause of their common 
country, which is actually, in a peculiar manner, 
the cause of Thebes. Offer, therefore, your ser- 
vices to that community at the present juncture : 
and require nothing for whatever you can now 
render them ; assure them, that you are sensible of 
the dangers to which they are exposed, and ready 
to defend them to the utmost of your power." 
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These proposals of Demosthenes were recetv^ 
ed with universal apj^laiiaey and .the orator cirew 
up a formal decree for carryiog them into execu- 
tion, which may be considered as the ejE^iing 
mce of a people, who had once determined^ 
tiiat when every thing mortal penshed> the £une 
of Athens should sciil survive. Demosthenes 
was instantly chosen ta head the embas^, wlndi 
he had so strongly recommended* The same 
•undaunted spirit that dictated- the 'deaiee> acoom* 
panied the Athenian orator to Thebes» and he 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas afid 
Qearchus, and over the eloquence of PytfaMNi) 
who were the emissanes and cneatares of Philips 
The citizens of Thebes paaeed a decree, that the 
proffered assistance of Athens should be received 
with gratitude ; and the Athenian army haiang 
soon after taken the field) was admitted wkfan 
the Theban wails, and treated with the greatest 
kindness* 

In the mean time, Philip having advanced t«<- 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates at- 
tacked his advanced parties and routed tjiem ia 
two rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched hss army, consisting of thirty^two tbou* 
sand men, to the pldn of Cherona^a. This plain 
was con^dered by Philip as admirably suit»l to 
the operations of the Maceilanian phalanx. The 
ground for his >encftmpm)ent, and afterwasd the 
field of battle, were diosen with equal ^laiL 
Near the place, and within view, wa& a statue of 
Hercules, who was the founder of his race ; 
some omcles had also announced, that thisidiould 
be the scene of desolatiion and wo to Greece. 

On the other hand, the Athenians had left 
their city, inattentive to any otiier omtn, but the 



cause of their country. The combined army 
amounted to thirty-thousand men, animated by 
the noblest design, the emancipation of ^heir 
country from the yoke of tyranny. Their, g^me- 
rals, whose names were Chares, Lyw^cjei^j and 
Theagenes, were men very unfit for their sta- 
tion, sdl creatures of cabal) tools of faction, ai)4 
slaves of interest or voluptuousness. As they 
were appointed to command the only states, 
whose shame, rather than virtue, opposed the 
publlck enemy, it is sufBciently evident, that 
Greece was ripe for destruction. 

On the eye of that day, which was to decide 
the fate of Greece, Diogenes, the cynick^ who had 
long beheld both parties with contempt, was in- 
duced by curiosity to visit^ the camp, as an i^n- 
GQBcemed spectator. The Macedonians being 
ignofrant of his person and character, carried him 
to the king. PhiHp. expressed surprise, that ^ 
stranger should presume to visit his camp,, and 
asked him, with severity, whether he came as a 
spy ? " Yes," said Diogenes, " to spy out your 
vanity and ambition, who thus wantonly set your 
life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour." 

The day now approached for abolishing, the tot- 
tering independence of those republicks, whose in^ 
temal vices, and the arms and intrigues of Philip 
for twenty-two years had been gradually . undeir* 
mining. Before the sun was risen, both armies 
were in battle array : Philip headed the right wing 
of the army,, which was opposed to the fury of the 
Athenians; and his son Alexander, then only 
nineteen years of age, surrounded by experienced 
officers, commanded the left wing which faced 
the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxiliaries 
of both armies were placed in the centre* Thp 
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Athtoians at the beginning of "die action, chai^ 
ed the enemy with great impetuosity, and repel- 
led the opposing divisions ; but the youthful ar- 
tlour of Alexander bore down all before Mm, 
and <!ehtpelled the Theban's to retire, after the 
Sacred JBand had been cut off to ft man. The 
activity of the young ptince soon put the enemy 
to the rout, and pursued the scattered multitude 
with his Thessalian cavalry. 

In the mean time, the Athenian gisnerals, tod 
much elated by their success, neglected to im- 
prove it* They had repelled the centre and left 
wing of the Macedonians, and noMfig no^ re- 
mailied but the phdanx, commttRded by Philip 
in i^erson. ' Instead; hoWet^er, of at^^iyting^ to 
break thfe ibHnMable body, the insolent and in*- 
i»perienced Ljmicles cried out, « Pursue my 
brave countrymen! Ifet us drive the cowards to 
Mttcedoti." Philip perceived their error, and 
said, * Ther enemy Miow not how to cctoquer.'* 
The phalanx then afttacked the Athienian troops^ 
whobe confidtenGe of success )iad tendered tliem 
insensible of dangler. Th^ irresislfble shock of 
the Macedonian spear oottvemtd their fury into 
despidr. More than a thousand fell ; two thou- 
sand were taken {Hisoners ; fAd the rest esci^)ed 
by a precipitate and shameful flight. Here it 
was, tSiact the great otator and statesman, whose 
eloquence and patriotism had roused the courage 
of hiscountrynnten, betrayed that weakness which 
tarnished the glory of his character. Of ail the 
Athenians, he alone adva^iced to the <iharge cold 
and dismayed ; but as soon as the Macedonitfis 
repelled their adversaries, in an agony of grief 
and despair, he turned his back, cast away hi^ 
^ield, on whicli was inscribed in golden charac* 
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ters, « To Good Fortune," and fled with the 
foremost* Few of the confederates perished f 
l?ut more of the Thebans were killed than taken 
prisoners. Philip perceiving his victory com- 
plete^ commanded with a clemency unusual in 
^at age, that the vanquished should be spared. 
This was an acdon not less honourable to his 
bead, than his heart ; and his humanity subdued 
the minds, and gained the affections of his con- 
qi^er^d enemies, whose glory was sunk, to rise 
no more* 

After the battle,, according to the Gre- ^ q 
cian custom, an entertainment succeeded. 33s.' 
Philip with his usual intemperance, pro- 
tracted the treat until morning, when he issued 
forth with his licentious companions to visit the 
field of battle. The thoughts of the victory he 
h^d obtained, transported him beyond measure :. 
he abandoned himself to all the levity and little- 
ness of the most petulant joy ; and with an air of 
burlesque and merriment, sung the beginning of 
the decree, which Demosthenes had drawn up 
CIS a declaration of war against him. It was on 
this occasion, that Demades, the Athenian orator, 
who was one of the prisoners, at once rebuked 
the folly, and flattered the ambition of Philip, by 
asking him, why he s^sumed the character of 
Thersites, when nature had given him that of 
Agamemnon. 

Whatever might be the effect of this sharp re- 
proof, it is certain, that the Macedonian monarch 
mdulged not on any future occasion a vain tri- 
umph over the vanquished. It is said by Plu- 
tarch, that the speech of Demades wrought a 
thorough change on him ; and he was so far from 
being offended s(t the orator, that he not only set 
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him at liberty, bat treated him ever afterwards 
with kindness and respect. All the Athenian 
prisoners were restored without ransom, and 
when they departed demanded their baggage* 
The king gratified them in this particular also, 
and pleasantly observed, that the Athenians 
seemed to think he had not conquered them in 
earnest. The discharge of the Athenian prison- 
ers is ascribed in a gi*eat measure to . Demades, 
who is said to have softened the disposition of 
Philip, which made him confess that his frequent 
intercourse with the Athenian orators, had been 
of great use to him in correcting his morals. 

On the contrary, Justin represents the beha- 
^our of the Macedonian monarch, after the bat- 
tle of Chxronsa, in a very different point of view. 
He alleges that Philip took great pains to dis- 
semble his joy ; that he affected extreme modesty 
and compassion, and was not seen to laugh ; that 
he refused any sacrifice, crowns, or perfumes ; 
that he forbade all kinds of sports^ and would 
have nothing done which might make him ap- 
pear to the conquerors as elated, and to the con- 
quered as insolent. It is certain, that afier the 
first transports of his joy were over, he dispatch- 
ed his son Alexander, and Antipater, the most 
confidential of his ministers, to offer peace to the 
Athenians, on such favourable terms as they had 
no reason to expect : but the I'hebans deeply ex- 
perienced ''the indignation of the conqueror. 
Philip considered himself as entitled to treat that 
people not as open and generous enemies, whose 
attempts to retain their freedom deserved his cle- 
mency, but as faithless and insidious rebels ; and 
their deserting his alliance, occasioned them* to 
be treated with much severity* He punished the 
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rigour; restored the traitcnrs, whom they had ba- 
ni&hed) to the first honours of the republick; 
and in order to establish and secure their govern- 
ment, placed a garrison of Macedonians in the 
Theban citadel. 

The most probable opinion, respecting the con* 
duct of Philip in his opposite treatment of the two 
republicks, appears to be, that he was neither 
swayed by affection nor hatred; that his gene- 
rodity and rigour were alike artificial, and both 
subservient to his interest. The Thebans had 
too long, and too early abandoned the cause of 
Greece, and become partisans of Philip in en- 
deavouring to extend and establish the Mace- 
donian gKatness, to acquire much reputation in 
one unsuccessful attempt against their late mas* 
ter ; whilst on the other hand the Athenians had 
always opposed the views of that prince, though 
not with that activity and prudence which ti^ 
emergency of affairs seemed to require. Through 
tlie whole course of his reign, they had endea>* 
voured to traverse his measures, and always 
spumed his authority* Previously to the fitUl 
battle at Ch«ron«a, they had attempted to raise 
a general confederacy ; and when tliat fiailed, they 
hi^ determined almost unassisted and alone, to 
resist the common foe. To have treated the 
Athemansr therefore, with rigour, must have 
shocked the sentiments, and exasperated the ha- 
tred of every Grecian citizen, who retained Urn 
fidnlest tincture of ancient principles, or who was 
sdll animated by the smallest spark of pift»lick 
spirit. 

Philip knew his inteirest too well, to sully in 
iuch a manner the glory, and risk the fmiu of 
Vol. IV. 2 D 
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victory. As soon as it was known: at Athens that 
their countrymen had been completely discomfit- 
ed at Chenmaca, the whole city was filled with 
tumult and confusion; but when the disorder 
ceased, the people seemed by universal consent, 
disposed to place the whole of their confidence 
in arms, none in the mercy of Philip* Hyperides, 
the orator, proposed that their wives, children, 
and most valuable effects, should be sent to Pi- 
raeus. This was decreed, and the rights and free- 
dom of the city were bestowed on strangers and 
slaves, provided they would exert themselves in 
repelling the enemy. Demosthenes also pro- 
posed, and it was passed into a decree, that the 
walls and fortifications of the city should be re- 
pained, a work which the orator being appointed 
to superintend, he generously accomplished at 
the expense of his private fortune* 

Amid these transactions, Lycurgus in a warm 
harangue, undertook the impeachment of Lyst- 
des, whose inexpmence and want of ability had 
principally occasioned the defeat at Cha&ronaea ; 
and the indignation of the auditors was excited 
to such a degree, that Lysicles was hurried away 
to execution. 

It does not appear, that Chares luiderwent 
any prosecution for his share of the same action* 
This exemption, however, must not be imputed to 
any aUlity or courage, which he dbplayed more 
than his colleagues ; since he had no talent for 
eommand, and differed very little from a com- 
mon soldier* Of him it was that Timotheus said, 
^ instead of being a general, he is fitter to carry 
the general's baggage." 

During the important events of the Mace- 
donian war, and the nielancholy consequences 
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ihat imTnediatelf followed, a set of Athenian 
cidzens, distinguished by their rank and fortune) 
and generally known from the number of their 
original institution by the name of the sixty, 
daily assembled. In this meeting, all serious 
transactions were treated with levity and ridi- 
cule, and they devoted their time to gaming, 
feasting, and the sprightly exercises of wit and 
pleasantry. The members of this society beheki 
-with great unconcern their fellow-citizens arm- 
ing themselves for a battle, which was to decide 
the fate of Athens and of Greece. With the 
most careless indiffei^ence, they heard of the 
^eath, or captivity of their countrymen, though 
they themselves were thereby reducied to de- 
pendence and slavery ; nor could the publick cala^ 
mities disturb, in any manner, their festivity, or 
interrupt for a moment- tlie tranquil course of 
•their pleasures. Philip being made acquainted 
with this corrupt and unmanly institution, sent 
them a sum of money, that they might be induc- 
ed to carry on an undertaking so fiivourable to 
his views. It wks not, therefore, to be expected, 
that a republick so totally degenerate, as to foster 
such wretches within its bo«om, could success- 
iully wage war with an enemy so vigilant and 
enterprising. 

The wisest persons of the community saw the 
prudence of accepting the peace offered by Phi- 
lip ; accordingly, ambassadors were sent to treat 
with the king of Macedon, upon the terms he 
proposed. In the number of these ministers, 
was Demochares, an irreconcileable enemy of 
Philip, and a strenuous promoter of the war* 
He acqmtted himself on this occasion, with that 
ridiculous petulance which naturally flowed from 
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hit charscter. At their audience of leave, Phi« 
Ji|i, with less sincerity than politeness, lavished 
fab praises on the ambassadors, and asked if 
there were any thkig more, in which he could 
serve their republick ? " Yes," replied Democha- 
res, ^ hang thyself." The just indignation of 
all present, brdke forth against this unprovok- 
ed insoleaice ; but Philip, with wonderful cool- 
ness and moderation, silenced the clamour, by 
saying, ^ Let this ridiculous brawler depart un- 
molested." He then turned to the other am- 
bassadors, and bid tUem tell their countrymen^ 
that those who can utter such outrages, are less 
just and moderate, than he who can pardon them^ 

Demosthenes was appointed to pronounce the 
£aneral oration in honour of those^ who had 
foilen at Cheronsa. The complexion of the 
times, however, admitted not those daring flights 
to which he had been used to soar; and the 
genius of the orator seems to have fallen with 
the fortunes of his country* 

Philip having thus completely effected the 
conquest of Greece, immediately turned his 
thoughts towards his Asiatick expedition ; and in 
consequence of his being president of the Am- 
phictyonick council, and the illustrious victory he 
had gained at Chsronxa over the only commu* 
nities that opposed his greatness, he was consi- 
dered as the most likely person for conducting 
the united force of Greece and of Macedon« 
This was an o&cg which he might have assumed 
without blame, but which he condescended to 
solicit from the impartial suffrages of the people* 
In consequence of this he was appcunted general 
of the confederacy ; and the Gredsm troops, en* 
elusive of the Macedonians^ amounted to two 
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hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse. This was a force, which the 
diss^tions prevalent among the Greeks, had hi- 
therto prevented them from supposing, that theif 
country could furnish. 

In the midst, however, of these designs, do- 
xnestick discord shook the paiace of Philip. It 
might be difficult to account for a misunderstand-^ 
ing that took place between Philip and Olym- 
pias, which occasioned him to divorce his wife, 
and to marry Cleopatra, the niece of Attains* 
Alexander defended the rights of Olympias and 
of himself, with the impetuosity natural to hi3 
character. At the nuptual feast, an open rup- 
ture broke out between the imperious father, and 
his more imperious son. Attains told PhUip, in 
the hearing of the young prince, that the Mace- 
donians hoped he would now give them a lawful 
heir to the throne* Alexander no sooner heard 
those words, than in the heat of his resentment, 
he cried out, " Wretch, do you then say that I 
ftm a bastard?" and instantly darted his goblet 
at Attains, who returned the outrage with dou- 
ble violence* Clamour and confusion arose, 
fmdthe king provoked at this disturbance, imme-* 
diately drew his sword« and forgetting that he 
was lame, made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
his rashness, ^d he stumbled and Ml on the 
flo(»r. The courtiers interposed ; and Alexander 
now forgetting, that the person whom he address- 
ed was his father and his prince, said, ^ Behold, 
ye Macedonians I this is the king who is. prepare 
ing to lead you into A»a* See where in passing 
2D^ 
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from otte Uble to another, he is Men to the 
ground." 

The dexterity of Philip, however, extricated 
him from the difficuldes in which he was involv* 
ed« He contrived to soften Alexander, by a&> 
suring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike knoT^i and admired in Greece and Mace- 
don, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though he had given him many ri* 
vals to the throne, thereby gave him an oppcHtu- 
nity of surpassing them all in glory, and in the 
merited alGH:tion of the Macedonians. These 
condescensions soothed the young prince, and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap« 
peiy^ance at court, from which they had of late 
absented themselves* That he might announce 
and establish his happy reconciliation with his 
family, he gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar* 
rifi^ to Alexander king of Epirus, the brother 
of his foitner queen Oljonpias. Their nuptials 
were scdemnized with great magnificence, and a 
festival that continued for many days, crowned 
the marriage. During these ceremonies, the 
Greeks and Macedonians vied with each other 
in their obsequious respect towards their common 
general and mastar* 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings 
of this festivity, Philip relying on the fidelity and 
attachment of his subjects, frequently appeared 
in publick without guards; but whilst he was 
going one day from the palace to the theatrey 
he was stabbed to the heart by Paussmias, a 
Macedonian. It is uncertain whedier the aasas* 
sin was stimulated to c(»nmit this atrocious act 
by private resentment, or whether he was prompt- 
ed to his purpose by the ill*appeased rage of 
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Olympiasy or instigated thereto hy the Peraiaa 
satraps ; on account of the intended expedition 
against Asia. Alexander however inclined) or 
pretended to incline, to this last opinion ; and 
therefore alleged the. assassination of his father 
as a reason why he invaded the Persian empire* 

Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age, and the ^'^' 
twenty-fourth of his reign. He was the ^ ' 
first prince^ whose life and acti(»is the page of 
history hath described with such regular accu* 
racy and detail, that the administration of this 
monarch is rendered a subject of instruction and 
amusement to all succeeding ages. If we consi- 
der his character, we shall find that he possessed 
foresight and sagacity peculiar to himself, and 
that he united the several prominent features, 
that distinguished the Grecian nation ; valour, elo* 
quence, address, fiexibility in varying his mea- 
sures, without changing his purpose, the . mos^ 
extraordinary powers of application and perse*- 
verance. If he had not been interrupted in the 
middle of his career, it seems nftore than proba*- 
ble, that he would have subdued the Persian 
empire. The exploits he had already perform- 
ed, justify this opinion, since the invasion of 
Asia was a more dazzling, but less difficult en- 
terprise, than the subjugation of Greece. 

.But -even supposing that be had attained the 
height of his wishes ; that having already sub- 
jei^ed Greece, he should also have subdued Perr 
aia ; and that his victories and oHiquests should 
have made him the most powerful, as he already 
was the greatest monarch upon earth; where 
is there a man of sense and probity that would 
purchase the imagined grandeur and prosperity 
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of the Mai^edoniati king, at the price of his arti- 
fices and his crimes. By the philosopher, who 
considered either the duplicity of his conduct 
or the probable consequences that would arise 
from his extended dominion, the busy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would be despised, and 
appear only as a splendid scene of misery. 

The news of Philip's death excited universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particulariy in 
Athens. In that city the people decorated them- 
selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, the assasnn of the Macedonian Idng. 
The Athenians sacrificed to the gods for this de- 
liverance, and triumphed as if they 'had slain 
Philip in battle. This excess of joy was very 
unbecoming, and seemed an ungenerous and un- 
manly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of a man whom they had so lately 
revered, and crouched to with the greatest ser- 
vility. Demosthenes drew the people into these 
testimonies of excessive joy : having received 
information of the death of Philip, he went into 
the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with 
a chaplet on his head, and in a rich habit, 
though it was then but the seventh day after the 
death of his daughter ; and though the gladness 
^hich his conduct thus occasioned in the minds 
of the Athenian people, was improper and inde- 
cent, yet did Demosthenes thereby fully demon- 
strate his patriotism, who would not permit his 
domestick sufferings to interfere with the prospe- 
rity of the republick, which he vainly imagined 
was to result from the catastrophe c^ the first 
Macedonian monarch. 
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CHAP. XVllI. 



AfftdTM of Greece and Macedon^ from the Death qf 
PhiHft to the Battle qf^rbelay which securtd jUeX" 
ander the dominion qf^eia* 

AI.EXANDER immediately ascended die 
throne of Macedon, upon the death of his 
&thQr, and took potsession of a kingdom^ which 
.the policy of the preceding reign had rendered 
flourishing and powerful- 
Ambition and an ardent thirst after glory, 
even, from his most tender years, were what pre- 
vailed most in the mind of the young prince* 
Philip valued himself much for his eloquence 
and the beauty of his style; and had the vanity 
to have engraved on his coins the several victo- 
ries which he won at the Olympick games in the 
chariot/ race ; but this was not the kind of glory 
after which Alexander aspired. When his friends 
asked him whether he would not become a comr 
petitor. for the prizes in the above games, he an- 
swered yes, provided that kings should be his 
antagonists* 

Whenever news was brought to him, that 
Philip had taken some city, or gained some great 
battle, he was accustomed to say, in a melan- 
choly tone of voice, '^ Friends ! my father will 
possess himself of every tiling, and leave nothing 
lor us to do." . 

Several preceptors were appointed to teach 
him all such arts and sciences, as were worthy 
the heir of a great kingdom. One of these was 
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Leonidasy a person of austere morals, and a re- 
lation of Oiympias* Alexander says, that when 
they were on their journeys, Leonidas would ex- 
amine his trunks in which were beds and clothes, 
(hat he might see whether Oiympias his mother 
had not put something superfluous into tliem, 
•which might administer to delicacy and luxury. 
In every branch of learning, which it was 
thought necessary that he should be taught, he 
made an astonishing progress. We have alre;idy 
mentioned, that at the age of thirteen, he became 
a pupil of the famous Aristotle* Nor did the 
young prince conceive less esteem for that philo- 
sopher, than his father Philip had also enter- 
tained; but he went farther, and declared, that 
though he was indebted to Philip for his exist- 
ence, yet he was equally indebted to Aristotle 
for teaching him to make a proper use of it. 
Under such a master, the happy genius of Alex- 
ander expanded, and soon comprehended the 
principles of the whole circle of philosophy. 
The chief care of Aristotle was, to form the 
•judgment of his pupil, that he might be able tb 
distinguish, by the help of proper rules, just and 
accurate reasoning frohi mere sophistry. Mo- 
rals, too, in all their i^amiiications, were taught 
the prince witli great minuteness and attention; 
since the philosopher considered them as the only 
foundation of prudence and knowledge. When 
he instructed Alexander in rhetorick, he took par- 
ticular pains to acquaint him, what species of 
eloquence, in a more particular manner, was ne- 
cessary for a king to make use of* The diction 
of a prince ought, he said, to abound more with 
solid reasoning, than with figurative expressions ; 
thftt it ought to be strong and nervous, rather 
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than fiprid; and that it should rest more on 
facts than on words. 

The works of Homer were the particular 
study and delight of the youthful prince, and 
continued to be so, in his riper years. The Iliad 
he was wont to consider as the noblest produc- 
tion of the human mind } for he discovered in it 
those sentiments which were worthy of a king, 
and of a conqueror. The ambitious desires 
which now began to inflame the breast of Alex- 
ander^ in all probability, made him relish still 
more the productions of the Grecian bard ; and 
he perceived in them the instances of that valour 
and magnanimity with which he himself was ac^ 
tuated. The verse in Homer which is said to 
have given him most pleasure, was that in which 
Agamemnon is represented as a good king, and 
a brave wariior. 

It is well known, that after the battle of Ar- 
bela, tlie Macedonians having found am(»g the 
spoils of Darius, a box of gold enriched with 
precious stones, in which that prince was accus- 
tomed to put his perfumes, Alexander, who was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those things 
to the use of iK^hich it had been appropriated) 
commanded that it should be set apart for con« 
taining the writings of Homer. He had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet's pro- 
ductions, which Aristotle revised and corrected) 
and which he constantly laid with his swoi*d, 
every night under his pillow. 

Plutarch tells us, that he loved to converse 
with learned men, and to read their writings; 
two admirable sources of happiness to a prince, 
and which enabled him to preserve himself from 
liumberless misfortunes, ^nd to reign without 
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the assistance of others. On the fine arts, sttch 
as musick, sculpture, and architecture, he be- 
stowed that attention which they seemed to de- 
serve from a prince, and sufficient to give him 
an idea of their value and use. Alexander was 
also of a lively disposition ; was resolute, and 
very tenacious of his opinion ; but would always 
submit to reason and gck)d sense. 

He very early became an expert horseman) 
Bucephalus, a noble, strong, Tbessalian horse, 
which had been sent as a present to Philip, was 
found totally ungovernable, and no person durst 
venture to ride him. Alexander, however, re- 
quested permission from his father, that he 
might mount the unruly steed. Philip at first 
refused his consent, but being pressed by the 
young prince, yielded at length to his entreaties. 
Alexander then springing upon the back of the 
horse, managed him so dexterously, that all pre- 
sent admired and api^auded him. It was on 
this occasion that Philip shed tears of joy, and 
embracing Alexander, said, *^ My son, seek some 
other kingdom more worthy of thy notice, for 
Macedon is below thy merit." It is ssdd, that 
when his horse was saddled and ready for bat- 
tle, he would suffer no other person to mount 
him or go near him ; that he leaned down on 
liis knees to receive his master upon his back; 
that after being mortally wounded in the battle 
against Porus, he saved the life of Alexander, 
by carrying him through the crowd of enemies, 
and then expired ; and that Ms master shed tears 
for his deatli, and in memory of him, built oft 
the banks of the Hydaspis, a city called Buce- 
pliala. 

A prince, who is his own minister^ and the 
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f>B{f depOtttaiy tyf his s^ctiets, cominonly leaves 
an ardaofus task for the labours of his successor* 
This difficulty presented itself to Alexander, 
upon his ascending the throne of Macedonia; 
Bor was this the 6nly circumstance whi^ ren- 
dered his situation aiiiuous* Other competitora 
arose to share with him the government of- the 
kingdom; hut having crushed these dangerous 
toein&es» he hastened inta Greece to reap the 
fruits of his father's, labours* During his stajr 
at' Corinth, euribsity led him to visit Diogenes 
the cynickk He &und him baakiDg in the sun, 
a«Kl having revealed himself to the phiktsopher, 
as the malster of Madedon' and Greecd, inquired 
if he tould do any thing to oblige hitn? *^ Yes," 
iiepMed the pbitosdpher, <^ by standing from be« 
twe^i me and the sun." Upon which the king 
observed to liis attendants, that if he were not 
Alexaodeis he wouki choose to be Diogenes. 
The cynidt, however, found in his tub dmt inde« 
pendence of mind, which the monanch, amidst 
^kis gra^fieatiof^y could niever attaili. 

Alexander, beii^ appointed -general of thfe 
combined army destined to mv^e Asia> re* 
tamed to Mac^n, and prepared for his eastern 
«aq>editiK>n, by diffusing among the northern 
barbarians the terror of his aame« He, there- 
fore marched his army to the banks of the Da^ 
nube, which . he crossed iti one mght, aod at<» 
tacking the Tribatii in a g^ieral engagement, 
lotally defeated them* He th^ pref^red to 
ineet the Get9; but that people fled at his ap^ 
proach. Here it was, that the fioii and Sen^Hies, 
Geltick or Germaiv. tribes, sent ambassadors 1^ 
Alexander, who, observing their lofty statute, 
and haughty spirit, endeavoured to humbic^ 
Vol. IV. 2 E 
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them/by a^ng, ^ what of all things they most 
feared?" not doubdng but tbey would answer 
^ yoonelf." They, however, replied « the M 
of heaven." The king declared them his friends, 
but observed to those around him, ^ the Celtx 
are an arrogant people.** 

In the mean time, a report having been indus* 
tiiously spread throughout Greece^ that Alex« 
ander was dead, the Athenian orators displayed 
Uidr usual boldness; the Lacedxmonians ima^ 
gined themselves at the head of the revolt ; but 
the Thebans committed the first acts of rebel- 
lion, and slew Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the citadel, and expelled the Maee^ 
donian garrison. No sooner was Alexander ap- 
prised of these proceedings, than he marched his 
army towards Boeoda; but as he approached 
Thebes, he frequently halted, that he might al- 
low the insurgents time to repent of their rash- 
ness. Instead, however, of showing any re- 
morse for their past crimes, they sent forth their 
cavalry and light-infantry, who assaulted and 
slew the Macedonian out-guards. 

Exasperated by these insults, Perdiccas, who 
commanded the advanced party, without wait- 
ing for orders from Alexander, attacked die 
Theban wall ; a breach was soon effected, but 
the enemy recdving them warmly, Alexander 
went with the rest of his forces to their assist- 
ance. The Thebans were then repulsed in turn ; 
but again rallying their flying troops, repelled 
the assailants, and pursued them in disorder. 
Alexander perceived their error, and immedi- 
ately attacked them with a close phalanx. His 
assault had the desired effect ; the Thebans were 
put to the rout, and fled amain. Such was their 
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trepldajdoii) that having entered the gate? of 
their cky^ they neglected to shut them upofi their 
pursuers $ and the Macedonians and their Greek 
auxiliariesi thtis rushed tumuttuously into the 
place. 

The Phocsans, Orchomenians, and Phitacansy 
the allies of Alexander^ rqoiced at such an op- 
portunity of gradfying their resentment i^;un$t 
Thebes. The grater partof the cttiosens^ amount*^ 
ing to more tluoi thiity i^usaiid, were put to the 
sword, or dragged. into captivity, while a feeble 
remn^t escaped to Afhtx»* The ancient city of 
Cadmus was erased to the ground ; but the ci* 
tadel was still garrisoned by Macedonian trbopSf 
who might ovesai^e the netgbbotiring tenitory. 
The severities with which Thebes waa treatedi 
were dccanoned by the instigation of the Grecian 
auxiliuies. The fewacts'of foibcaiaftce 3 ^^ 
or mercy that appeared in this lamentable 335.' 
transaction, flowed from the humanity of 
Alexander alone. By his particular orders the 
lioase and &mily of Pindar were saved irdm llie 
genera] destraction. 

It happened in the sack of Thebes thataband 
of fierce Thracians broke into the house <^ Ti« 
mociea, an illustrious Theban matron, the oma^ 
ment of. her sex. Tjhe soldiers: plundered het 
faoiise> while their commander violated her per^ 
son: Having gratified his lust, he was next 
•dmuktedby avaiice, and demanded that she 
should give him up the gold and silver in her 
possession* The matron, therefore, conducted 
him into a garden, and showed him a well, into 
which, during the tumult in the town, she pre-* 
(ended to have thrown her most valuable trea- 
sure. The Thradan with great avidity stooped 
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to erasp it, ^hile the violated Timoclea bemg 
behind, pushed him headlong imo the ctstem, 
and covered him ivith atones* The soldiers 
having seized the woman, earned her in chains 
to Alexander : her firm gait and intrepid aspect 
commanded the attention of the conqueror. 
Alexander having learned her crime, asked who 
she wasr that could venture to cbmmit so bdda 
deed? «^ I am," said she «^the sister of Thea- 
genes, who fell at Chxttmsa, :fighting against 
Philip, in defence of Grecian fre^om*" Alev 
ander approved the action. and answer of Ti* 
moclea, and denred her to depart free with her 
children. 

The Macedonian . monarch noW' prepared to 
return towards his kingdom ; and received xaukj 
congratulaiory addi«sses from the several com* 
muiuties of Greece. The Athenians sent an em- 
bassy to deprecate hisr resentment against them- 
selves, And to ^cuse their compassionate treat- 
ment of the Theban fugitives* Alexander, how- 
ever^ before he would submit to grant them 
peace, demanded that the Athenians ahoiild give 
ip Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hypendes, with 
five other orators, whose inflammatory conduct 
had excited the seditious spirit that prevailed in 
Athens. An assembfy was immediately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand ; and 
the Athenians unanimously passed a decree, that 
the orators whom Alexander accused, should be 
tried, and that such punishment shoidd be in- 
flicted on them as their conduct jseemed to de- 
serve. Alexander was highly pleased with the 
readiness of the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
and to punish their offending countrymen. De- 
mades delivered this artful decree to the king. 
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«l)d wbi^h being brought by aa avowed friend 
Mi M actdon, was rendered still more Etpceptable* 
Amid&t the .vaiious embassies that were sent to 
the kiagTi the Spartans alon^ maintained a 'sullen 
ol^ magnanimous silence. Alexander despised) 
o^ p(>^l»lded to des^se, their conduct ; and be 
cU4noiteven require the contingenc}^ oftroops, 
^hieh tjii^ ought to have furnished for the in- 
tended ^xpeditioiit 

Before Alexander set forward in the expedi- 
tion against Asia^ Parmenio and Antipater) the 
most respected of his father's counsellors, ad- 
vised the young kir^ not to march into the east, 
until he liad married and provided heirs for the 
Ibrc^e ; but these considerations had little effect 
op the ardent patriotism of Alexander* He re- 
membei^d that he was chosen general of the 
Greeks^ and that he commanded the invincible 
troops of his father, and, therefore, prepared fcr 
the greatest enterprise that was ever undertaken 
by any Grecian commander. 

Before, however, he set put for Asia, he de- 
termined to oQUsult the oracle of Apollo* For 
that purpose he r^>aired to Delphos, where he 
happened to arrive on one of those days which 
are called unlucky ; a time forbidden for con- 
sulting the <M^cle« The priestess, therefore, re- 
fused to go to the temple ; but Alexander, who 
fiould not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm, and as he was leading 
her to prf^hesy, she cried out, *' My son, thou 
art irresistible." This was all that the king de- 
sired, and he declared that he would have no 
other answer* 

He offered up very splendid sacrifices to the 
gods, and commanded the scemcal games tliat 
5E2 
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•had been instituted by one of Ihs ancestors, in 
honour of Jupiler and the Muses, to be cele- 
brated at Dia, a cit)r of Macedonia. This fes* 
tival continued nine days, acconting to the num- 
ber of those goddesses* A tent was made for 
him capable of holding a hundred tables, on 
which nine hundred * covers might be laid ; and 
to this feast the several princes of his femily, ail 
the ambassadors, generals, and ofificers) were 
invited. 

He then appointed Antipater idoeroyofMa- 
cedon and of Greece ; and he confided to that 
general an army of above twenty thousand men, 
to maintain domestick tranquillity in those coun- 
tries. He also inquired into the affairs of his 
friends, and gave to one an estate in land, to 
another a village, to a third ^e revenues of a 
town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. As the 
king had already disposed of, and exhausted all 
the revenues of his deme^ies by his donations, 
Perdiccas said to him, "> My lord, what do you 
Teserve for yourself?" " H6pe," replied Alex- 
ander; Upon which Perdiccas rejoined, " We 
ought, therefore, to be satisfied with the same 
hope." For that reason he would not accept 
what the king had appointed him. 
' Having completely settled his afiairs in Ma- 
cedonia, and used all the precautions imaginable 
to prevent any factions from arising during his 
absence, he departed for Asia early in the spring* 

His army consisted of five thousand horse, 
334 ^ «>n»ewhat more than thirty thousand 

infantry. In twenty days march he ar- 
rived at Sestos, on the Hellespont : and from 
thence the army was conveyed to Asia in an 
hundred and sixty gallies, and a greater number 
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of tran^orts. The Persians^ though long ap- 
•prised of the intended invasion, had totally neg- 
lected all means of defendingi their western 
-frontier; and the army landed without opposi- 
tion on the Asiatick coast. 

The causes of this negligence resulted in some 
measure from the character of the prince, but 
«till more from that of the nation. Codomanus 
had obtained the Persian throne by assassination 
and intrigues, about the time that Alexander be- 
came king of Macedon* In the space of about 
two hundred and thirty years, the Persians had 
been continually degenerating fW>m the virtues 
that characterise a poor and warlike nation, 
though they had not thereby acquired the know- 
ledge and improvements which peace and opu- 
lence generally produce; and they seemed de- 
•voted to destruction rather by their ignorance of 
the arts of peace and war, than by their effemi- 
iiacy and luxury* The provinces had ceased to 
maintain any regular communication with the ca- 
pital ; and the standing military force was insuf- 
ficient to awe the distant satraps or viceroys*— • 
This mass of nations had never been properly 
consolidated into one system, and was ready to 
crumble into pieces at the touch of an invader. 
We have seen that under the younger Cyrus, 
twelve thousand Greeks baffled the arms, and al- 
most divided the empire of Persia* We shall 
not, therefore, have much reason to admire the 
magnanimity of Alexander in undertaking this 
expedition, unless we also know, that Darius was 
a brave and generous prince, beloved by his Per- 
sian subjects, and assisted by the valour of fifty 
thousand Greek mercenaries* 
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Memtion, the Rhodian> the ^lest geD«^ In 
the service of Dariusy observed to the other ccmi- 
xnanders how difficult it was to resist the Mace- 
donian in&ntry ; and that, having neither maga- 
zines nor resources, the safety of the invadmg 
army depended on sudden victory* On the con- 
trary, it was the interest, he said, of the Persians 
to protract the war, and to avoid a general en* 
gagement ; and that the best means of stopping 
the enemy, would be to destroy all the fruits of 
the ground, and desolate the whole territory* 
This advice was, however, despised, and the Pec- 
sian army encamped on tiie banks of the Gram- 
cus, and waited the approach of the invaders* 

As Alexander dt*ew near to this river, he was 
informed by his scouts of the designs of the ene- 
my, andibdvanced to give them battle. The pha- 
lanx marched by its flank, in a double line, the ca- 
valry on the wings, and. the baggage and waggons 
in the rear. In the mean time, Alexander hav- 
ing received intelligence of the disposition of the 
enemy, and the depth of the river, advanced 
within sight of the hostile ranks. His horse then 
spread to the right and left, the massy column of 
infantry opened, and the whole formed along the 
bank of the Granicus, in order of battle. The 
phalanx divided into eight sections, composed the 
main body which occupied the centre ; the M&^ 
cedonian cavalry formed the right wing ; the GrCf 
cian the left. The enemy had posted their txxx>ps 
on the slope of a rising ground ; their horse 
amounted to twenty thousand ; and their foreign 
mercenaries, nearly as numerous, were placed 
behind the cavalry. 

When Alexander )iad made his dispositions 
for fighting, Parmenidt approached, and advised 
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against passing' the Granicus in the face of an 
enemy. The rirer, he said, was deep and full of 
eddies ; the banks were abrupt >ind craggy ; and 
it would be impossible to march the troops across^ 
with any hopes of succeecling against the enemy* 
He therefore proposed, that the army should re- 
main fer some tim^ iti its present situadon.-^ 
Alexander, however, determined to pass the river 
Immediately, and mounting his horse, assumed 
the command of the right wing, whilst Parmenio 
took that of the left. The Macedc^iian king 
then distributed his orders, and the hostile batta-^ 
fions surveyed eaiclv other with resentment or ten- 
voti The trumpets sounded, anda-i^tfofig'd^^ 
tftchment of cavldiy entiered the nvet/MUf^d b^ 
the king with other tiioops of Yt^^^J ^ Wbeii they 
reached the shove, the Persian' cavali^ behaved 
with courage ^ and the firet squadrons of the Ma* 
eedonians were driven back into the^ water ; but 
Alex«Bder animated the troops witi) his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on t^ bank, and 
thought he had gained the battle when he had 
obtained tlie means of fighting. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the GmnicUaf 
with equal success, at the head of the left wing* 
The attention of the enemy was so much engag- 
ed by the successive attacks of the cavalry, that 
they- never opposed the passage oi the phcdanx* 
Sefore this powerful body of infantry had crossed 
the river, the Macedonian .horse had already oIk' 
tained the fairest honours of the field* Thef 
brightness of Alexander's armour distinguished 
his rank; and he darted into the midst of the 
Persian nobles. He soon broke his spiear, and 
demanded another from Aretas, his master of 
ihorse ; but his being also broken, Demaratus the 
Corinthian supplied the king with a weapon. 
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Thus armed, he rode up and attacked Mtthri- 
dates, son-in-law of Darius, who exulted before 
the ranks. While Alexander beat him to the 
ground, he was himself struck by Rssacea with 
a hatchet- His helmet, however, saved his life ; 
and he pierced the breast of R»saces. At that 
instant a new danger threatened him from the 
scymitar of Spithridates. The instrument of 
death was already descending on the head of 
Alexander, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spi* 
thridates, which fell to the ground with the grasj;^ 
ed weapon. 

The hercHsm of Alexander animated the whole 
army ; and the . enemy first gave way where thei 
king .commanded m person. In the left wing.the 
Greciaii cavalry must have fought with great bra^ 
very, since the Persians had bc^^uif on every side 
to give way, befbce the in&ntry had completely 
passed the riven The stem aspect of the pha- 
lanx, shining in steel and bristling with spears, 
confirmed the victory. Above a thousand Per* 
sian horse were slain in the field of battle. The 
Greek mercenaries who composed the loot, conti- 
nued in their fifftt position, not firm, but inactive, 
petrified by astonishment, and irresolute what to 
do. The phalanx, therefore, attacked them in 
front, while the victorious cavalry assailed their 
flanks. Thus surrounded on all sides by the ene- 
my, they fell an easy prey. Two thousand sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners ; but all the rest 
perished. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to ma« 

ny of the Persian commanders. Arsites, the 

chiefwho recommended this engagement, 

^1^* died in despair by his own hand. In this 

important battle, Alexander lost only 

eighty-five horsemen, and thirty light-infantry. 



Of the former twenty-five were of the royal band 
of comfiamm»m By command of the king their 
statues were formed by the art of his admired 
L.yBit)tyos9 and erected in the Macedonian city 
ofDia. 

This important victory enabled Alexander td 
display afike his humanity and prudence. The 
parents and children of the deceased of his army 
wfene thenceforth exempted from every species of 
tribute. He carefully visited the wounded, and 
asked them how they had received their hurt. — 
The Persian commanders were interred ; and all 
the Greeks, txHh ofBcers and soldiers. The Gre- 
cian captives %ere condemned to work in the 
Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing arms 
agamst the cause of their country. Alexander, 
however, softened this severity by a very season- 
able compliment to the Athenians, whose city was 
preferred to be the repository of his trophies and 
renown. Three hundred suits of Persian armour 
were sent immediately after the battle, as dedica- 
tions to the goddess Minerva in the citadel. This 
magnificent present was inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words : Jilexandety son of PhiUfij and the 
Ch-eeka^ (exctfit the Lacedtemomana) gained those 
$ftoil9 from the barbarians that inhabit Asia* 

By the battle of the Granicus, a way was open- 
ed to Alexander for subduing Ionia, Caria, Phry- 
gia, and, in a word, all the Asiadck provinces west 
of the river Halys, Which once formed the power- 
ful monarchy 6f the Lydians. Many of the wall- 
ed towns opened their gates to the conqueror.' 
Sardis, formerly the splendid capital of Croesus, 
once more regairied its privileges, and was go- 
remed by its ancient laws, after having reluctantly 
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enduredy above two centurieS) the cruel ycks of 
Persia. The • Grecian cities on the sea coaafc 
were made free and independent, and relieved of 
the oppression of garrisons. The Ephesians were 
employied in rebuilding their temple, during ^he 
expedition of Alexander against Persia. This 
temple had been set on fire by Herostratus, above 
twenty years before that period, and, as it is saidi 
the same night in which the conqueror of the east 
was bom. Their pious and hcmourable under* 
taking was encouraged by Alexander, who, that 
he might accelerate the progreifs of the building, 
commanded the tribute which had been paid to 
the Pemans, to be appropriated to (he temple of 
Diana. 

Miletus an4 Halicamassua were the only cities 
that retarded the progress of the conqueror. 
Memnon, the Rhodian, commanded the latter 
place, and defended it with great vigour* Alex« 
ander had no sooner sat down before it, than the 
garrison, consisting of Greeks and Persians, sal* 
lied out of the city, and attacking the invaders^ 
maintained a desperate conflict. Having repel- 
led the besieged with much diiBculty, he under- 
took the laborious work of filling up a ditch 
thirty cubits broad, and fifteen deep. This had 
been drawn round the wall by the besieged, with 
incredible diligence. Having effected tfaas, Alex- 
ander commanded wooden towers to be advanced, 
upon which the Macedonians erected their batte- 
ries ; by which means the besiegers were able to 
assault the enemy to greater advantage. A noc- 
turnal sally from the town attacked the prepara- 
tions ; and an engagement ensured, in which three 
hundred Macedonian soldiers were slain. . 
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Not long after^ this city, which had sb bmvely 
resisted «nd repelled the assdlants, was on the 
point of being taken by accident. It happened 
that the battalion of Perdiccas was posted on 
that Side of the wcdl which faced Miletus- Two 
aoldiers supping together in their quarters^ 
boasted their military ex|4oits, and each pre«> 
^rred bis own. Heated with wine, they became 
emulous, and determined, not indeed with the 
hope of victory, but with an ambition of display- 
ing their courage, to assault the wall of Hali<* 
camassus. They were soon perceived by the 
guards of that place, who made ready to repel 
them, but they slew the first that approached, 
and cast javelins at those that followed. Before 
they were borne down by numbers, many of 
their own party hastened to their relief. The 
HaHeamassians also advanced to the defence of 
their eity ; the wall was attacked, and had greater 
numbers joined in the assault, the city would 
liave been taken by storm* 

Alexander was unwilling to carry matters to 
such an extremity ; but he made^sh and vigor- 
<nis attempts upon the wall. Several desperate 
•sallies were made by the besieged, who were, 
nevertheless, always repelled. Still, however, 
they displayed the same decisive boldness, which 
had been visible in every part of their defence* 
During the night they summoned together all 
their adherents, and set fire to a wooden tower, 
which had been erected as a defence against the 
shocks of the enemy's engines, and to protect 
their arsenals and magazines. Having perform- 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
0f great strength. Alexander having examined 
the castles, perceived that they could not be 
Vol. IV. ^ F 
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taken in a short space of time, and tlierefore 
was under the necessity of demolishing Halicar- 
naasusy that it might not henceforth serve as a 
retreat to his enemies* 

Before leaving Caria, where his impatient ac« 
tivity had been so long detained, he committed 
the administraticm of that district to Ada, its an- 
cient governess* The Persian monarch had un- 
justly deposed her from her authonty ; when, 
therefore, Alexander appeared in that province, 
Ada requested his assistance: and the king 
having given her the command of the whole 
district, left three thousand foot and two hundred 
horse to support her authority* It is said that 
Ada would have sent to Alexander meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner, and the most ex- 
cellent cooks ; but the king told the queen, on 
this occasion, that he had much better cooks 
himself, whom his governor Leonidas procured 
him ; one of them prepared him a good dinner, 
and the other an excellent supper, and these were 
Temperance and Exercise. 

Alexander finding his fleet, though small, and 
not sufficiently powerfiil to contend with the 
enemy, too expensive for his treasury, deter- 
mined to discharge it ; telling his officers, that 
if he only conquered by land, he could soon 
render himself master of the sea* According to 
this judicious plan of conquest, he pursued his 
journey through the southern provinces of the 
Asiatick peninsula^^while Parmenio traversed the 
central countnes of Lydia and Phrygia. Cle- 
ander was sent, at the same time, into Greece, 
that he might raise new levies, and those sol- 
diers who had married shortly before the expe- 
dition were sent home* This latter measure en- 
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deared Alexander to the army, and he found no 
difficulty in procuring supplies from his Euro- 
pean subjects, towards the ensuing campaign. 

After the decisive battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little obstinacy of re- 
sistance from the numerous forts and garrisons 
in lower Asia. In every city or countiy that he 
conquered, he restored to the Asiaticks their he- 
reditary rights, and to the Greeks their beloved 
democracy. Whithersoever he marched, useful 
industry was encouraged, and publick burdens 
were alleviated: his taste and his piety alike 
prompted him to repair the sacred and venerable 
remains of antiquity. The barbarians were con- 
sidered by him not as slaves, but as subjects ; and 
the Greeks not as subjects, but as allies. This 
conduct of the king was such, that they acknow- 
ledged the moderation and equity of his govern- 
ment fiir excelled whatever they had before ex- 
perienced, from the despotism of Persia, and the 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta. 
. Having received the submission of many 
cities and sea-ports in I^ycia, Alexander, for the 
greater expedition, divided the corps under his 
command. A considerable det^achment traversed 
the Lydian and Pamphylian mountains, while 
the king in person pursued the still more dan- 
gerous roa4 that led along the sea-coast fix>m 
PhaseHs to Perga. On this foaming shore the 
sea commonly beats against the rocks, and 
renders the passage impracticable, except when 
the waves are repelled by the north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew froni 
^e south ; he nevertheless advanced, and hoped 
tbftt he should be prosperous ; and his soldiers 
were encouraged by many artful prodigies to 
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exp^t a successful event to their undertakingw 
Before they had reached the msun difficulties of 
the pass, the south wind graduafiy ceased ; the 
north wind began to blow ; and tiieir march was 
alike easy and expecfitious. Josephus,, in his ac* 
count of this occurrence, with no less indecency 
than fbllVf compares it with the miraculous pas- 
sage of the IsraeUtes through the Red-sea» 

Whilst Alexander proceeded esBtward from 
Perga, ambassadors met him from Aspendosi 
the principal city and sea-port of Pamphylia. 
They offered to surrender their city, but request- 
ed that Alexander would not burden them with 
a garrison. The king granted what they deuredy 
on condition that they paid him fifty talents, and 
delivered him the horses, which they reared as a 
tribute for Danius. These tenns were accepted 
by the ambassadors, but their countrymen te^ 
fused to fulfil the agreement. When Alexander 
was informed of their conduct he marched his 
army towards Aspendus, the greater part of 
which was situated on a high and steep rack, 
almost inaccessible, and washed by the river 
Eurymedon. Several streets, however, ime 
built on the |4ain« and surrotoided only by a 
'** slender wall. 

When the king approached the city, the 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the mountain. Alexander having entered 
the place, encamped within the walls, and pre- 
pared for besieging the more fortified part of 
the city. The Aspendians seeing his intuitions, 
became alarmed for their safety, and entreated 
that he would accept die fomier condidotis ; but 
Alexander demanded that they should deliver 
the horaes which had been agreed on ; pay one 
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hundred instead o£fifbr talente ; deliver up some 
of their principal citizens as hostages, that they 
would thenceforth obey the governor whom he 
should set over them, and submit to an annual 
tribute- 
Having thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendians, the king resolved to 
inarch into Phrygia, that he might join his forces 
with Parntenio, who had been appointed to meet 
him in that country. In the same province also 
the new levies from Macedon and Greece were 
commanded to rendezvous : and it was intended 
to proceed eastward eariy in the spring, and en? 
deavour to achieve still moi*e important and va- 
luable conquests. The city of Gordium in Phry- 
gia was appointed to be the place for assembling 
the troops. This city is distant about seventy- 
five miles from the Euxtne, and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician sea. It was famous in 
antiquity, as the principal residence of the Phry- 
gian kings, and die chief seat of their opulence 
and grandeur. 

In this city was the ancient castle or palace of 
Gordius. This man, as ws^ said, was possessed 
only of a slender fortune, and had but a small 
piece of land and two yoke of oxen, one of 
which he employed in the plough, and the other 
in the waggon. It happened that while Gordius 
was one day plowing, an eagle alighted on the 
yoke, and sat there until evenkigt Gordius, who 
was unable to divine what this prodigy portend- 
ed, requested the assistance- of the Telmassians. 
These were a people that inhabited the loftiest 
nM>untains in Pisidkt, and were celebrated over 
all the neighbouring countries for their uncom^ 
mon sk^ in augury. White he was going to 
2F 2 
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ccmBuh them, he met at the first vifiage of that 
people a Tirgin drawing water at a fountain. 
Having oomimimcated to her the object of his 
journey* she commanded him to ascend the hiB, 
and offer sacrifices there to Jupiter* Gordius 
requested that the virgin would accompany him 
diither, that the sacrifices m^ht be more accept- 
able* Accordingly, she complied, and Gordras 
afterwards took her to wife* Slie bore him a son, 
named Midas, who, when he was airived at man* 
hood, was distinguished above all others fbr his 
beauty and valour* 

Gordius having married a Teimassian virgin, 
settled in that country, with whose arts his son 
would naturaUy become acquainted* It hap* 
pened, that the Phrygians were at that time ha- 
rassed by cruel seditions. Having consulted 
some iMfaele, they were told that a dhariot would 
soon appear, hi which should be a king, who 
would appease their tumults. The appearance 
of Mi<^ justified the prediction, and he was 
unanimously declared sovereign. The sedition 
which had prevailed ceased, and Midas, in gra- 
titude to Jupiter, consecrated his lather's chariot 
to the god, and su^>ended it by a cord made of 
the inner rind of the cornel tree, the knot of 
which was so nicely tied, that no person could 
perceive where it began or ended* 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium, and 
found himself under the necessity of remainmg 
there for some time, until die several corps of 
his army could unite, he expressed an earnest de-» 
sire to see the chariot of Gordius, and the knot 
of which some marvellous stories had been told, 
and which was believed to involve the fate of 
Asia* It is not known whether he untied or cut 
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the knot) but his followers were ftiiiy convinced 
that he had fulfilled the oracle* As it chanced 
to thunder also at that time, their credulity was 
«tiil more confirmed ; and the belief that Alex* 
ander was destined to be the lord of Asia, doubt* 
less, facilitated that event* 

When we consider the rapid progress which 
Alexander was making in Asia, and his great 
exertions during that season of the year, in which 
armies are generally inactive, we must be aslo« 
nisfaed at the supineness and inactivity of Da* 
rius* But the Persian mcuiarch employed on 
this occasion, secret instruments of destruction* 
Instead of opposing the Macedonian king boldly 
in the field, he hoped to hasten his ruin by the 
arm. of an assassin ; for that purpose he em* 
ployed, amongst many others, Alexander, the 
son of ^ropus, in this nefarious undertaking. 
This man. owed his life to the clemency of the 
son of Philip ; he was numbered among those 
troops that were called companions, and had the 
command of the Thessalian cavalry* Darius 
promised him a large sum of money, which en- 
tirely obliterated all sentiments of gratitude for 
Alexander* Parmenio, however, having received 
information of the conspiracy, communicated 
the intelligence to the king, and the ungrateful 
son of ^ropus was seized smd committed to 
safe custody* 

But though the intrigues of Darius were 
hitherto unsuccessful, he did not therefore desist 
from his designs^ though he thought proper to 
have recourse to arms also* He assembled his 
troops in the plains of Baby^n : they consisted 
of one hundred thousand Persians, of whom 
thirty, thoujsand were cavalry j but when the 
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army was completed it amounted to six hundred 
thousand men. Since the time of Xerxes> the 
magnificence and splendour of the Persians had 
not diminished, nor had their military know- 
ledge increased. In order that he might ascer- 
tain the number of his army, Darius command- 
ed that ten thousand men should be formed into 
a compact body, and surrounded by a palisade. 
Into this enclosure the whole army passed suc- 
cessively ; but they might be thereby said to be 
measured rather than numbered. Nothing could 
exceed the magnificence that surrounded the 
Persian monarch. The trappings of his horses, 
the rich materials and nice adjustment of his 
chariot, the profiision of jewels which covered 
his royal mantle, vest, and tisua, were so costly 
as to appear almost incredible. The dress, and 
even the armour of his guards, were adorned 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. He was 
attended on this occasion by his. whole family, 
his concubines, and his treasurers, escorted by 
numerous bodies of troops. The courtiers as 
usual copied too exactly the effeminate manners 
and vices of their master. 

Alexander having received information that 
Darius had put his army in motion, proceeded 
from Gordium towards Ancyra, a city of Gala- 
tia. On his arrival at that place, messengers 
came to him from Paphlagonia, who.surrendered 
to the king the whole of that province, but re- 
quested that he would not march his troops 
through that couptry. Alexander comptied with 
their wishes, and commanded them to obey 
Calas, satrap of Phrygia. The king then re- 
duced Cappadocta as far as the river Halys, and 
proceeded forwa^s to possess himself of Cili- 
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cia. Here were three famous straits or passes ; 
the first>at its entrance caHed the gates ; the se* 
cond called the straits of Amonus ; and the 
third near the bay of Issu8» The army made a 
rapid march in brder to possess themselves of 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Cilician frontier, at a place which, since the 
memorable expedition perfor^ied and described, 
by Xenophon, has retained the name of Cyrus's 
camp. 

Arsames, governor of Cilicia, had sent troops 
to guard the strait abovementioned, called the 
Gates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing has 
purpose. He led part of his army, at the first 
watch of the night, to surprise the Persians, 
placed at the northern gate of Cilicia : at his 
approach the baiterisms led, and the cowardly 
Arsames, t& whom Darius had intrusted the 
whole province, prepared to pfcnder and burn 
his own Capital of Tarsus^. Aleitander however 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destn»> 
tion, and Ai^ames had scarcely time to escape* 

At Tarsus Alexander was unavoidably detain- 
ed by a malady, occasioned, as some say, by ex- 
cessive fatigue, but as others afUrm, by bathing 
when warm m the cold waters of the Cydmus) 
which runs through that city. Philip, the Acar- 
nanian, was the only person that despaired not 
of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to aid the recovery of the 
king, Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left behind in Cappadocia, 
advising him to beware of Philip, who was 
bribed by Darius to take away his life : the 
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king having perused the letter, put it tinder his 
pillow. When Philip brought him the potion, 
he held out the letter, and desired him to read : 
at the same time also he drank off the mixture 
with an intrepid countenance, without the least 
hesitation, or discovering the least suspicion or 
uneasiness* The physician while he read the 
letter betrayed greater sig^s of indignation than 
of fear* Philip told Alexander, with a resolute 
tone, that he ought to harbour no uneasiness, and 
that the recovery of hia liealth would not fail to 
wipe off all suspicion. 

The physick at first wrought so violently, that 
the accusation of Parmenio was strengthened by 
the symptoms that appeared ; but at length the 
medicine having gained the ascendant, he began 
to assume his accustomed vigour, and in about 
three days, he was able to show himself to his 
soldiers, by whom he was equally respected and 
beloved. He ever afterwards testified the most 
extraordinary gratitude to the physician, who 
had assisted his recovery. 

. The sickness of Alexander did not interrupt 
the operations of the army. Parmenio was dis- 
patched to make himself master of the second 
pass, called the strait of Amanus, which divides 
Cilicia from Assyria. The king followed and 
reached in one day Anchialos, a city of vast ex- 
tent, and secured with walls of a great thickness. 
In that city was the statue of Sardanapalus, in 
the attitude of clapping his hands, near which 
was the following inscription which breathed the 
true spirit of modem Epicurism : " Sardanapalus 
son of Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tar- 
sus in one day. With respect to you> stranger I 
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^ty drink) and sport, for other human things are 
not worth this." Alluding^ to the clap of his 
hands. 

Alexander marched his troops to Mallos, an 
Argive colony at the eastern extremity of Cilicia. 
Here he was informed, that the Persian monarch 
was with his forces in the extensive plain of So- 
chos. The mountains that separate Cilicia from 
Syria divided the two hostile armies* Alexan- 
der hastened forwards, that having passed the 
straits called the Syrian gates, he might advance 
to the Issus* Having therefore proceeded 
through that pass, he encamped before the city 
Mariandrus* Here he received intelligence, that 
Darius, having heard of his stay at Tarsus, im- 
puted the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it. The courtiers and 
flatterers of the Persian monarch persuaded that 
unfortunate prince, that Alexander, instead of 
being detained at Tarsus by sickness, and by the 
many pious ceremonies with whioh he grate- 
fully thanked heaven for his recovery, shunned 
the approach of the hostile army, and was afraid 
to meet his antagonist in the field. The proud 
resentment of the Persian monarch, exasperated 
by the imagined fears of his opponent, was easily 
induced to believe the assertions of his parasites. 
Darius, therefore, never thinking that Alexander 
would march to the strait near the Issus, and 
being desirous of bringing the two armies to ac- 
tion, proceeded in an opposite direction through 
the straits of Amanus, in quest of the Macedo- 
nian king. Amyntas, the Macedonian, with other 
Grecian counsellors in the camp of Darius, saw 
and deprecated the execution of this fatal mea- 
sure ; and they therefore exhorted the Persian ' 
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monarch to wait the approach of the enemy,^ in 
the present advantageous position of his army. 

Darius was however impelled to his ruin, in the 
language of antiquity) by an irre^stibie finte^ 
which had ordained) diat the Greeks should over- 
turn the Persian, as the Persians had the Median, 
and the Medes the Assyrian monarchy. Having 
passed with his troops the defiles of Amanus, 
he marched southward to the bay of Issus, and 
took a city of that name, which contained, under 
a feeble guard, the sick and wounded of the Ma- 
cedonian army* They had been unable to follow 
the rest of the troops in their expeditious march 
across the mountains* Darius commanded those 
unhappy men to be put to death in the most 
shocking manner ; nor did he once suspect that 
the avenger of their fate was so near at hand. 

Alexander having received intelligence of the 
enemy's situation, summoned an assembly of lus 
officers. He neglected not to dwell on those to^ 
picks of encouragement which naturally suggest- 
ed themselves ; and the meanest Macedonian sol- 
dier clearly perceived the injudicious movements 
of the Persians, who had quitted a spacious plain 
and entangled themselvei^ among intricate moun* 
tsdns, where their cavalry, in which they greatly 
excelled, could be of no essential service* 

The Macedonian king oixiered his men to take 

some refreshment ; and in the mean while 

333* ^^ ®^^^ horsemen and archers to" clear the 

road to Issus ; then marching in the even^r 

ing with his whole army, he possessed himself of 

the Syrian straits. Having allowed his men 

some time for repose, the troops were in motion 

at break of day. The Macedonians formed in 

order of battle, before they reached the river 
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Pifiarusy on the opposite bank of Which the ene- 
my were encamped. Alexander took the right 
wing, and Parmenio the left, drawing up in battle 
array between a mountain and the sea. The 
Persian monarch having notice of the approach 
of the enemy, detached a body of fifty thousand 
cavalry and light-infantry across the Pinarus, that 
his ti*oops might have room to form without c0tt« 
fusion. He placed the Greek mercenaries, amountr 
ing to thirty thousand men, directly opposite to the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the Greeks were flank- 
ed on both sides by double that number of barba- 
rians. Darius ranged the rest of his troops ac- 
cording, to their various nations, in close and 
unserviceable ranks, behind the first line; but 
the Persian monarch was every where encumber- 
ed by the vastness of a machine which he ha4 not 
skill to manage. 

The pusillanimity of Parius, however, proved 
more htal to him th^n his ignorance. He com- 
manded his men to maintain their post on the 
Pinarus, the bank of which was in some places 
high and steep. Where the access seemed more 
easy, he ordered ramparts to be made to defend 
his troops from the enemy. These unseasonable 
precautions evinced to Alexander and to his sol- 
diers, tliat the mind of Darius was already con- 
quered; a consideration which doubtless fiici}i- 
tated the victory of the Macedonian army.-— 
Alexander having, according to custom, exhorted 
the ofiicers and soldiers, gave orders that the 
troops should proceed .slowly, lest th^. phalanx 
should fluctuate through too eager a contention. 
When they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; . and Alex- 
ander with his forces around him, sprung into the 
Vol. IV. 2G 
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river. The impetuous attBck of the right wing 
frightened the bkrtiarians on the left, who scarce- 
ly waited the first shock ; but the Greek inetx;e- 
naries, who perceived that the assault was princi- 
(Mlly dii^cted against the left wing of the Persian 
army, which was separated from the centre, seiz«- 
ed the decisive moment of rushing into the inter- 
val, where the phalanx was disjomted. Here a 
most desperate action took place: the Greeks 
were anxious to regain the honour of their name ; 
and the Macedonians were ambitious of midn- 
tainkig the glory of their phalanx unsullied. 

The Macedonian oilicers, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty, among whom was Ptolemy, 
the son of Seleucus, perished in this engagemenu 
In the mean time, the right wing of the Macedo- 
nian army, having repelled the left of the Per- 
sians with great slaughter, wheeled about, and 
attacked the Greeks, whom they finally compel- 
led to give way* A body of Persian horse, how- 
ev€i> still maintamed the contest against the 
Thessalian cavalry ; nor did the former quit the 
field until they had received information that Da^ 
riUs had betaken himself to flight* 

In every part of the battle the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visitde. In the rout that 
ensued, their cavalry and infantry suffered great- 
ly : their horsemen being heavy<armed, were en- 
curnbered by the narrowness of the roads and 
their own fear* It is said that the pursuers fill- 
ed up the ditches with the dead bodies of the 
slain ; and the number of the Persians who feH 
in this battle is computed to amount to one hun- 
•dred and ten thousand, among whom were many 
satraps and nobles* 

Darius had discovered little obstinacy in de- 
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fending the important objects that were at stake* 
No sooner was the left winj^ of his army broken 
by the impetuous attack of th^ enemy *s righty 
than he iled in his chariot, accompanied by a few 
favourites. Whilst the country through which 
he had to pass w^s plain and open, he escaped, 
without difficulty ; but when the road became 
rough and raountunpus, he quitted his chariot, 
and mounted a horse. His shield, his mantle, 
and his bow, were left behind, and found by the 
Macedoniiftils* Aiea^ftpdi&r, whp h^d beeri wound^ 
ed in the thigbt judged it improper tp pursue tb§ 
flying monareh until thi^ Greek mercenaries ^^re 
first dispersed « the nigbt, t\mm{ov^9 fevpiired tk/^ 
escape of Dariup. 

In the cftmp of the Persians, A^iatiek luxury 
and opulence were alike i\sgla^yed* Paniis had* 
however, removed his magnificent treai&ures to 
the city of Pampscus previpus to the baltie**-^ 
The conquerors, therefore, pnly obtained three 
thousand talents of money ; but the wesdth which 
had been deposited in Damascus was afterw^i^ 
seized by order of Alexander* In the jcampf 
hpwever, were the wi^ and daiighters of Da- 
rius, his mother Sysig^mbis, afid his inf^lt spii. 
In tl>e chaste attention of Alexander ip Statii^*. 
the &irest beauty of the east, his conduct was ex« 
t,Femely laudable. These illustttous princesses 
bore their own misfcMtunes with patience aa(| 
equanimity ; but when they were informed by a 
eunuch, tht^ he had seen part of the mantle of 
Parius in the hand of a Macedonian soldier, 
diey supposed ^91 he had been killed» and bursx: 
into dreadful lamentations* Alexander being. 
made acquainted with the cause of their sorrowi 
i^nt to assure them that Darius was yet alive* 
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The next day he visited them in person, and \ras 
accompanied by Hephestion, the most affectioQ^ 
ate of his friends. In conformity to the eastern 
custom, Sysigambis approached to prostrate her- 
self before the conqueror- Not, however, know- 
ing which of them was the king, as there appear- 
ed no difTcrencc in their dreSs, she turned to 
Hephestion ; but he immediately stepped back, 
and Sysigambis, sensible of her error, was cover- 
ed with confusion* Alexander then said to the 
mother of Darius, " You did not mistake, ma- 
dam ! Hephestion is likewise Alexander." 

The prosperity of the Macedonian king conti- 
nued for a long time to expand hJs virtues ; but 
never was tlie conqueror more inimitably great 
than after the battle of Issus. He remitted a 
fine which he had formerly imposed on the city 
of Soli in Cilicia, inhalnted by a Grecian colony, 
upon which Alexander had levied heavy contri- 
butions, on account of its unnatural apostacy fix)m 
Greece. The prisoners belonging to Athens, 
whom he had taken in the battle of the Granicus, 
he released j a favour which he would not grant 
in the dawn of his prosperity. In the city of 
Damascus were found many Grecian ambassa- 
dors, all of whom now or afterwards were set at 
fiberty. 

In his' precipitate flight across the mountains, 
the Persian monarch was gradually joined by^ 
aboutifour thousand troops, chiefly Greeks. With 
this feeble escort he hastened from Sochos east- 
ward, and passed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 
The inclination of Alexander to seize the person 
of Darius, could not <livert him ffcm the plan of 
military operations which he had formed in his 
own mind. He considered, that it would ba 
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improper and impoUtick to proceed into upper 
AsJM» 9Sid to attempt the conquest pf Bat^yloHi 
uatil he had subdued the maritui^ province^ 
Hayin§^9 therefor^, appointed governors in Citici^ 
and Coelo-Syriai he directed his march towards 
the 90uth, along the coast of Phcenicia* Aradus, 
Marathuay and Sjidon^ readily opened their gatea 
to the conquen>r of Darius. Alexander then sig- 
nified to the inhabitants of Tyre, that he proposed 
to sacrifice to Hercules in their city. 

When the Tyriana received this alarming in«- 
teUigence) they discovered not less finnness ,Uian 
pn^Sence* They invE^dediately sent ain eiintlasay 
to Aiei^ndeTy and assured him that tfiey had 
formed an unake^raWe resolution, that neither 
the Persiana xkh* the Macedonians should ever 
enter thdr city. We cannot l^ut wonder at this 
bojifaiess in a nation whose inhabitants were 
wholly uiiaccustomed to war ; but the resource^ 
pf their wealth and (commerce seem to have 
l^igbtenc^ the courage, instead of softening the 
character of the people*; Their city, which) in 
the language of the east, was styled t)ie eldest 
daughter of iSidonj had been long. acknowledged 
the mistress of the sea* The ^ur/^e.8hell«fish» 
which is foi^nd .in great .abundance on their 
QOi|9<, gave :them Qarly possession of that .lucra- 
tive t^ranch of cmnm^rc'e; apd U^e advai^tage of 
plothing the princes and ,npbles of a;)tiquity was 
prin(;ipaUy <;onfined to the Tyrians* Their city 
waa 99parated from the sea by a fi:ith h^lf a mile 
l»oad; and the w^Us- were >a hund^d feet high, 
and entended leightei^n miles in circumference* 
Xhe in^u^^ry .pf the .inlmbitants, togethc^r witjjt 
the GQnv^ien<;e <^f its §iti|ation, a^d the ,cap^« 
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ciousnes^ of its harbourst made it the commercial 
capital of the world* It abounded with excellent 
artificerBin wood, stone, and iron, was numerooslf 
peopled, and had large magaanes of military and 
naval stores. 

Notwithstanding the natural and artificial 
strength of the city, Alexander resolved to be- 
siege it. He, therefore, in the first place, ran 
a mole from the continent to the walls of Tyre, 
where the sea was about three fathom deep. On 
the side of the continent, the virork was carried 
on with great alacrity ; but when the troops ap- 
proached the city, the inhabitants galled them 
with missile weapons from the battlements, and 
the depth of water incommoded them. The 
Tynans also annoyed the workmen from their 
gsdiies, which, as they had the command of the 
sea, they could easily effect. To forward ihck 
labours, and at thef same time resist these com- 
plicated assaults, Alexander gave orders to erect, 
on the furthest projectureof the mole, twa wood- 
<*n towers, otk which he -placed eng^ne&: these 
were-' covered with leather and raw bides, in or- 
d^r to resist the burning darts and fireships of 
t^e enemy. 

•' But this contrivance was aoon rendered vain 
and ineffectual* The Tynans procured a laige 
hulk, v^hich they filled with dry twigs, pitch, 
stklphur, and other combustibles. Two masts 
were raised towards the proW) each of which 
was armed with a double yard ; amd from the 
extremities of these were suspended vast cal- 
drons, filled with whatever substance might seem 
likely to 2iM to the conflagration. As soon as 
tlie vrind appeared favourable, they towed the 
hulk into the sea with two gallies ; and^ having 
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en fire, and swam to land* The works of the 
Macedonians were soon in « blaze ; and tlie Ty^ 
msns sailing forth in boats, prevented them from 
extinguishing the fire; by whieh meahs the la- 
bour of many weeks was reduced to niih in one 
day. 

Alexander, however, was not to be intimidati- 
cd by this misfortune : he gave orders, that a 
new mole should be raised, higher and broader 
than the first, and upon which engines should 
again be placed. WMle these operations were 
cacrying on, he received reinforcements of troops 
firom PelOpomiesu^ which arrived very oppor* 
tuliely to revive the courage- of his men, ex- 
hsokted by ' fetigue, and dejected by defeat. 
The maritime provinces also, which he hadre* 
duced tor his nubjection^ sent to offer their assist* 
ance i» an undertaking, which could scarcely 
have terminated successfiiffy so long as the Ty* 
rians possessed the dominion of the sea. By the 
united force of ]ower<'Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes^ 
the whole armament 6f • Alexander amoimted !to 
tw>p hundred and twehty^four vessels.' Thei Ty^ 
rtaxisy who . had* hitherto confided ih^theip supe« 
riority,' were now: obliged to retire- within tli^r 
harbours ibr safety. if 

That people, howevery was not discouraged 
from persevering in their defence : tbey Attack* 
ed with showers of ignited weaponsi the hulk {(nd 
gaiiesidesdaed to advance thebattei:ingjengines 
against their walls; and besKles this, still trust-i 
ikig in their, courage, ^resolved to kttack th^ Cy^ 
prian squadron,' stationed at the mouth, of the« 
baibour which kx^iied towaiils - Sidon. The 



iMddiieai of i^e design was not hss UsMOi the 
teaveiy inrhtch the Tff laans QBO|>k)^ed in t^ury- 
iag tt into execution* Tkat tfaef nugtit coooeal 
tibeir opfsntiawi £wn tbe enemf, th^ fc»d i»o- 
sioudy fix^ up ^ails in the tnouth of the hnr- 
boar. They ohserted ihttlhe GreelES aod Ma- 
cedonians were usually employed in private ^* 
fium tftboiit mid-ifaqr, aaad id»t Atexander ahout 
Hiattime atao «etHied to los ipanfttiao, ^iviiich i/i^as 
erectod nearlht IhiCvsen^ and :lfi$A^ HNwaods 
Egypt. >Agaifi8tlhitit hoin% tfaifsrefenef tibe best* 
Baiting iRttsela wens elected from the whole fleet* 
and manned with Hhe moat ^xpsxt sowers and 
^ most jTsolote aoldisTB^ aflinuned ^tiieaea^ 
ml pi!a|x;dy.anmed:fiQrbattk» - 

They pnooeeded fior.«'white«lowly andaiknt* 
ly $ hut ivihcti ithey. had <«ppvaaclied wiHiin* aigfat 
c^the Cypriansy Uiey^at onoe clashed. Iheirxmsy 
taifiiad a :$ft»ut, aiid advanced. .abseasfe «f each 
other ;to UieiOlack. Tifae T:ysians>8i]iikimai^.'Qf 
the enemy's ^ips.at the ifint shocks -aod.ptibefs 
webe ]da^hed ^igainst .the .sh^re^ On that .dafCf 
.Alexander ihad remain^ huts ahort.timeiin his 
paidlion* AWhen he: .was informed jof -this. 46spe- 
nMje «alfy iof ithe [heoiegedy ihe .tammanded auch 
vessels as weie roa^ .to:bIdGk\iip:the moutfa.of 
the haven ; and thus prevented the (remainder of 
the Tyrian fleet rfrom joining tbmr ;vicaoHoua 
companioiffi. : In the 'aaeaa itifne, .with aeverai 
gaUies, ibastil^riprepared^ ih^ : sailed vround 'to at- 
trnk'the . Xyrians. The inbabitanls in :the.^aty) 
perceiving the danger rdf.tth^tricomvadesy made 
si^alsito.recal them/to the^abips ; hutjthey.had 
.scarceiyibegtm to jsbape their .isoumefaftckrto the 
city, when;the:fieetiOf Akxitoder aaaailed> and 
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soon r»ideTed them unserviceable. Few of the 
vessels escaped ; two were sunk at the mouth of 
the harbour^ but the men saved themselves by 
swimming. 

The issue of these naval operations determined 
the fate of Tyre* Having proved so victorious 
over the hostile fleet, the Macedonians now fear- 
lessly advanced their engines against the walls 
of the city* Amidst repeated assaults for two 
days, the besiegers exhibited great ardour and 
courage, and the besieged were actuated by their 
desperate situation. The towers which the 
Greeks and Macedonians had raised to tlie 
height of the walls, enabled them to fight hand 
to hand with the enemy. By the assistance of 
spontoons, some of the bravest soldiers passed 
over to the battlements ; but the besieged pour- 
ed vessels of burning sand on those who attempt* 
ed to scale the walls with ladders, and which pene» 
trated to the bone. The vigour of attack could 
only be equalled by the vigour of resistance : the 
Tyrians contrived to weaken the shock of the 
battering engines by green hides and coverlets of 
wool ; and when the enemy was so far successful 
as to effect a breach in the walls, the bravest 
were always ready to repel them from entexing^ 
the place. 

* Ob the third day, the engines of the besiegers 
assailed the walls: and the fleet, divided into 
two squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours at 
the same time* The battering en^nes having 
effected a wide breiach in the walls, Alexiander 
gave orders to raise the scaling-ladders^-that the 
soldiers might enter the town over the ruins* 
Admetus, with the targeteers, was the first that 
attempted to mount tl^ breach j but this brav^ 
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commander sooa fell by the attack of the enemy j 
Alexander and his companions, however, fol- 
lowing after, took possession of the wall. The 
two squadrons of the fleet were also successful : 
the one entered the harbour of Egypt, whilst 
the other forced its passs^ into that of Sidcm » 
but the besieged, though the enemy had possess* 
ed themselves of the walls of their city, still ral- 
lied, and prepared for defencet 
. The Tynans having taken some Grecian ves- 
sels from Sidon, inhumanly butchered the crewt 
upon their waUs, and then threw the dead bodUea 
into the sea, in sight of the whole Macedonian 
army. This action, tc^fether with the extreme 
length of time to which, the siege had been pro- 
tracted, provoked the resentment of Aleacander, 
and exasperated the fory of the victors. Eight 
thousand Tynans were slain in the town, and 
thirty thousand were dragged into captivity* 
The principal magistrates of the city, together 
with some Carthaginians, who bad come to wor* 
ship the gods of their motbe^coantpy» sought 
refuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules, where 
the clemency or piety of Alexander saved them» 
The Macedonian army lost four hundred men in 
this obstinate siege of seven montbik Thus fell 
Tyre, that had been for many ages the 
^'2* most flourishing city in the world* and 
^^' had spread the arts of commerce mtq the 
remotest regbns* 

All Phoenicia being now conquered) the sub- 
mission of the neighbouring province of Judsa 
immediately foUowed. The progresa of Al^- 
ander towards Egypt was interrupted 1^ the 
strong city of Gasa, situated about five nule« 
from the s^ upon a high hiU^ and aurroundfid 
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nor of the place lor Dorius; and^ foreseeing 
what would happen, provided every thing ne- 
cessary for sustaining a long and obstinate «ege* 
He had also hired AraUan troops to assist the 
garrison in defending idie city* Alexander sum- 
maoned him to snn^ender; but Bads answered, 
ihiex he would defend the piaoe to ffte utmost* 
Many persons in the army ^ssuaded Alexander 
ifom undertaking the sA6gt, from an idea that the 
place was impregnable ; ^e king, however, was 
imwiHing to incur the danger and disgrace of 
lea^g such a strong fortress behind him* 

He therefore began the siege in form, and 
commanded a mmpart to be erected* The gar-» 
TOon made a funous sally ; and Alexander, idu), 
warned by a heavenly monition, had hitherto 
"kept himself from the reach of the enemy's 
darts, seeing the danger of his troops, forgat 
the divine omen, and received a wound in the 
shoulder. Soon after, the engines that had been 
used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; and 
the city was at length compelled to submit, but 
not until every man in ^ the "place had perished 
fighting* Their wives and children became 
slaves ; and Gaza being repeopled from the 
neighbouring territory, served as a place df 
Hrms, torestrain the incursions of the Ambs. 

Nothing now remained to impede his expedi- 
tion into Egypt* Having therefore refreshed 
Ms soldiers, he marched into that country. The 
decisive victory at Issus, the shameful flight of 
Darius, and the reduction of Tyre and Gaza, 
opened him a ready passage to the wealthy ca- 
fntal of Memi^is* The whole province imme- 
diately submitted to iiim^ ai^ he was acknow- 
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le^^;ed the sovereign of that [nation. Condnu- 
ally occupied with the thoughts not oi^y of ex- 
tending but of improving his conquests, he per- 
ceived what all the boasted wisdom of Egypt 
had never before been able to discover* He form* 
ed the design of founding a city, which should 
deiive from nature only more permanent advan- 
tageS) than the fsivour of the greatest princes 
can bestow* He therefore marked out the plan 
of his intended capital ; and such was the ss^- 
city of his choice, that Alexandria^ within the 
space of twenty years, rose to distinguished emi- 
nence among the nations of the east, and continu- 
ed, through all the subsequent ages of antiquity, 
.the principal bond of union, and the seat of cor- 
respondence and commerce, among the civilized 
parts of the earth* 

During his stay in Egypt, the inclination seiz- 
ed Alexander to visit the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon,* which enjoyed a similar authority to what 
the Delphian oracle had long held in Greece, 
and was situated amidst the sandy deserts of 
Lybia. It is probable that had he neglected to 
obtain the sanction of this venerated shrine, the 
conquest of the east would with more difficulty 
have been accomplished* He therefore boldly 
penetrated towards Lybia, despising the danger 
of traversing an ocean of sand, unmarked by 
trees, mountains, or any other object that might 
direct his course, or vary the gloomy scene of 
uniform sterility. The superstidon of the an- 
cients believed that he was conducted on his jour- 

• The Oasis of Ammon has hitherto been attempted 
to be traced with unavailing industry. Mr. Brown in his 
late travels through the tract in which it lay, either min- 
ted iCy or could not certainly verify its site. 
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ncy by ravens or serpents ; and, without suppos*' 
ing this any proof of a miracle, we may credit 
the account, because they might be lead by in- 
stinct to frequent the well watered and fertile 
spots of ground, covered with palms and olives. 

The fountain formed not the least curiosity, and 
which was the source of the fertility of the place* 
At mid-day it was exceedingly cool, and warm 
at night. In the intervening time regularly 
every day, it underwent the intermediate de-* 
^es of temperature. The adjacent territory 
produced a fossile salt, which was frequently dug 
out in large oblong pieces, clear as crystal : these 
pieces were enclosed by the priests of Ammon 
in boxes of palm-trees and given as presents to 
kings and other illustrious personages. 

Alexander having examined the place, con* 
suited the oracle relative to the success of his ex- 
pedition, and received a favourable answer front 
the deity. His purposes being thus effected, 
he returned to Memphis, to settle the affairs of 
Egypt. The inhabitants were permitted to en- 
joy their ancient religion and laws. He appoint- 
ed two governors of that kingdom ; but the prin- 
cipal garrisons were given to the command of 
his confidential friends. 

In the mean time, Darius had raised an army 
in Assyria, fkr beyond any proportion of force 
which he had hitherto collected. Alexander re- 
ceiving intelligence of the preparations for at- 
tacking his army a third time, and considerable 
reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, and 
Thrace, having joined his forces, pursued his 
journey eastward. He passed the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and boldly marched into Assy- 
ria* Darius had pitched his tents on the level 
Vol. IV. 2 H 
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banks of the Bumadus, near the obscure village 
of Gaugamela ; but the famous battle between 
these two kings, which finally decided the em* 
pire of the east, took its name from Arbela, a 
town in. the same province. 

After passing the Tigris, intelligence soon ar- 
med that some of the enemy's horse had been 
seen, but the number could not be ascertained* 
Alexander baring received this information,^ 
marched his troops forward in order of battle. 
He had not, however, proceeded far in this man- 
ner, before he was informed that the hostile ca- 
valry scarcely exceeded a thousand* The heavy- 
armed troops were then commanded to slacken 
their pace, while he advanced at the head of the 
royal cohort and light-armed; and such was 
the celerity of his movement, that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners* From them 
he understood that the camp of Darius was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
enemy, they said, amounted to a million of foot, 
forty thousand horse, two hundred armed cha- 
riots, and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of the Indus* Others, however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da- 
rius to consist of six hundred thousand infantry, 
and one hundred and forty-five thousand ca- 
valry ; but it was unanimously agreed, that the 
present forces greatly exceeded in number those 
which had fought at Issus* 

This necessary information being received, 
Alexander rested his men four days. He then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
baggage, in the camp, which was fortified, and 
marched with the effective part of his army, con- 
sisting of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
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thousand horse. The Macedonian hero first be* 
held from some eminences the hostile troops 
more skilfully marshalled than he had reason to 
expect* Their appearance determined him to 
alter his former resolution. The infantry, there* 
fore, was commanded to remain stationary, until 
a detachment of horse had carefully explored 
the field of battle, and examined the disposition 
of the enemy. These iniportant duties were 
performed by Alexander in person, whose con^ 
duct was equalled by his courage, and siu*passed 
by his activity. Having returned to the troops 
with great celerity, he assembled the office i*s of 
his army, and encouraged them by a short 
speech* All the troops testified their ardour 
for an engagement and confidence of victory* 
He then gave orders that the soldiers should 
take some rest and refreshment. 

It is said, that Parmenio advised Alexander 
to attack the enemy during the night, alleging, 
that they might easily be defeated, if fallen upon 
by surprise, and in the dark ; but the king made 
'answer, so loud that all might hear him, tliat '1^ 
did not become Alexander to steal a victory, 
and, therefore, he was resolved to fight and con* 
quer during the day. 

In the mean while Darius understanding that 
the enemy approached, kept his men ready for 
action. The plain on which his army was en- 
camped, extended to a great length, but he was, 
nevertheless under the necessity of contracting 
his front, and of forming into two lines. The 
Persian monarch, with the princes of the blood, 
and the great officers of the court, according to 
custom, occupied the centre of the first line. 
These were defended by $fteen thousand chosen 
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men ; but the Greek mercenaries flanked those 
guards on the right and left- The Medes, Par- 
thians, Hyrcanians, and Sacs, formed the right 
wing ; and the Bactrians, Persians, and Cardu- 
fiians, occupied the left. The infantry and ca- 
valry were promiscuously blended together, not 
designedly, but accidentally. The armed cha» 
riots fronted the first line; and in the centre 
were the elephants. Several squadrons of ca« 
valry advanced before both wings, prepared to 
act according as an opportunity oflered. 

Darius, fearing that, the enemy would attack 
his army in the night, commanded his men to 
remain under arms. This unusual measure, the 
gloomy silence, the long and anxious expecta- 
tion, together witli the fatigue of a restless night, 
greatly discouraged the troops, and recalled to 
their minds the miserable disasters they had wit- 
nessed on the banks of the Granicus and the Issus. 
. Alexander knowing the form and order of 
the enemy, disposed his troops in such a manner 
as prudence and experience best suggested* 
^ Two heavy-armed phalanxes, each consisting of 
sixteen thousand men, composed the main body 
of the army. Behind these he placed the heavy- 
armed soldiers, reinforced by his targeteers. 
These had orders, that when the enemy should 
prepare to attack the flanks and rear of his first 
line, the second should move to their assistance. 
He disposed the cavalry and light-infantry on 
the wings ; and skilful archers and darters were 
posted at proper intervals, principally for the 
purpose of aiming at the horses, or conductors 
of the chariots. 

. He then led his troops towands the enemy in 
an oblique direction, by which means he avoided 
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cxmtending at once with superior numbers. Da- 
rius fearing lest, by the movement of the enemy) 
his men should be drawn gradually off the plain^ 
gave orders to the Scythian squadrons to ad* 
vance, and prevent the further extension of the 
hostile line. A body of horse was immediately 
sent from the Macedonian army to oppose them, 
and thus aa equestrian engagement ensued. 
Both parties received reinforcements, and the 
barbarians were finally compelled ta retire. The 
chariots then bore down upon the Macedonians : 
their appearance was terrif ing, and threatened 
mstant destruction ; but many of the conductors 
of them, and more of the horees, were killed be- 
fore they reached the Macedonian troops; to 
those that did, the army opened as they had been 
directed, and permitted them to pass through, 
when they were either taken or slain by tlie body 
©f reserve. 

Darius then moved his main body, but with 
so little order that the infantry mixed with the 
horse, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line 
which his generals wanted abilities to fill up* 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated into 
the void with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx immediately followed, 
greatly animated by the prospect of victory. 
The event of the battle, in this part of the field, 
was not long doubtful ; the barbarians, after a 
feeble opposition, retired ; and the pusillanimous 
Darius again fled with precipitation from the 
engagement. 

But though the left wing of the Persian army 
was thus completely routed, their right had al- 
most surroimded the hostile battalions opposed 
' 2 H2 
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against them* The Persian and Indian cavalry 
had penetrated into the Macedonian line, and 
advanced to the enemy's camp ; this being per- 
ceived by the heavy-armed troops and targeteers, 
posted behind the phalanx, they speedily faced 
about, and attaclung the barbarian horse, put 
them to flight* Alexander, in the mean time 
receiving intelligence that his left wing was in 
danger, left off pursuing Darius ; and whilst he 
advanced against the enemy's right, he met the 
Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse; a sharp 
contest ensued, and thirty of the ctrnifiarmma were 
>iain; Hephxstion, Caenus, and Maenidas were 
bounded. This body of cavalry being routed, 
Alexander prepared to attack the infantry, but 
they had been already repelled by the Thessa- 
lian horse ; and thus nothing was left but to 
pursue the fugitives. This was a victory that 
decided tlie fate of Asia, and secured to 
5* P" Alexander the dominion of the east, ob- 
' tained with the loss of only five hundred 
men ; whilst at least forty thousand of the Per^ 
sians or their allies perished in the contest ! 



CHAP. XIX. 



Affairs of Greece and Macedm^frxm the Battle of 
Arbda to the death of Alexander the Great* 

DARIUS, after the defeat of his numerous 
host, escaped by a precipitate and obscure 
flight across the Armenian mountains into Me- 
dia. He was gradually joined in his rout by 
the scattered remains of his army, amounting 
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to' sereral thousands of barbarians, and fifteen 
hundred Greeks. The unfortunate prince in- 
tended, if Alexander should take up his abode 
at Suza or Babylon, to establish his court iii 
Media. But if the Macedonian king pursued 
him thither also, he resolved to proceed east- 
ward through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the 
valuable province of Bactria ; and that he might 
oppose a formidable barrier to the Macedonian 
anny, he designed to lay waste the intermediate 
territory. 

No sooner was Alexander informed of the di- 
rection that Darius had taken, than he pursued 
him into Media ; but before he reached Ecba- 
tana, the capital of that kingdom, he received 
intelligence that the royal fugitive had fled from 
thence five days previously to his arrival. At 
Ecbatana, Alexander separated his army into 
three divisions ; a strong detachment under Par- 
menio was sent into Hyrcania ; Ca&nus received 
orders to march with all covenient speed into 
Parthia ; and the king himself, with the princi- 
pal part of the army, advanced as expeditiously 
as possible to overtake Darius. The king was, 
however, soon informed, that Bassus and two 
other associates, who were officers of that un- 
fortunate prince, had laid aside all respect for 
him, and .made him their captive. When this 
news was received by Alexander, he declared 
that there was still greater occasion for expedi- 
tion. Having therefore lefb the heavy-armed 
soldiers behind, he hastened forward with a se- 
lect band, prorided with nothing but their arms 
and two days provisions. He had not proceeded 
much further, when he obtained information, 
that Basftus haid asaumfid the honours of royalty ; 
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that most of the barbarians had acknoviedgtd 
the usurper: and that the Greeks, who alone 
were inviolate in their attachment to Darius, 
were unable to afford that unfortunate kii^ anf 
kind of assistance* He also understood, that 
Bassus and his associates had determined to de* 
hver up Darius to him, if he should sdll follow 
them, but that should he cease from the pursuit}, 
they intended to raise forces, and divide the east* 
em provinces of the empire. 

No sooner had Alexander received this intelli- 
gence than he dismounted five hundred of his 
cavalry, and placed the bravest of his foot com* 
pletely armed on horseback, and proceeded by a 
nearer road with the other forces that were with 
him. Bassus and his associates, however, perceiv* 
ing that the troops of Alexander pressed hard 
upon them, stabbed Darius, in order to facilitate 
their own escape ; and notwithstanding the cele* 
rity with which he hastened to the relief of the un* 
fortunate king, he expired before the conqueror 
beheld him ; but he oixlered his body to be trans« 
ported to the capital of his kingdom, and in- 
terred in the royal mausoleum. His children 
were treated with that respect which belonged 
to their biith; and Alexander finally espoi^ed 
Barcine, the eldest daughter of Darius. The 
Greek mercenaries were pardoned, and distri- 
buted into the Macedonian army ; and Bassus, 
being soon after taken by the troops of Alex- 
ander, was treated with a barbarity that his 
crimes merited, but which it did not become the 
conqueror of the east to inflict. 

In pursuit of Spitamenes, who succeeded to 
the ambition and danger of Bassus, Alexander 
w^ carried through the vast but undescribed 
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provinces of Asia, Bactria, Sogdiana, and other 
less considerable divisions of the southern region 
of Tartary. On several occasions the Scythians 
attacked his advanced parties, and interrupted 
his convoys. The abruptness of their assault 
was only equalled by their skilful retreat- In 
numbers, courage, and stratagem, they were in- 
ferior to none : but the discipline and intrepidity 
of the Greeks and Macedonians finally prevailed 
over barbarian craft and desultory fiiry. Alex- 
ander passed the laxartes, and attacking the 
Scythians in a general engi^ement on the north- 
em bank of that river, completely defeated 
them. 

' The barbarians fighting singly were succes- 
sively subdued, and the prisoners whom Alex- 
ander took being distributed into his army, rein- 
forced, his troops. He then divided his forces - 
into five formidable brigades, commanded by 
his genei*als and himselfl Conus, one of the 
commanders, attacked and defeated Spitamenes, 
who was soon afterwards slain by the Scythians^ 
and his head sent to Alexander. After the death 
of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly opposed him kf 
the plain ; but two strong fortresses in the pro- 
vinces of Sagdiana and Parsetacone, still con- 
tinued to hold out* In the former, Oxyartes, 
the Bactrian, had placed his wife and children* 
The rock was high^ steep, and rugged, almost 
inaccessible, and prepared for a long siege. It 
was also surrounded with snow, which, as it in- 
creased the difficulty of attacking the fortress, 
supplied the garrison with water. When Alex- 
ander summoned the besieged to surrender, he 
was asked by way of answer, " whether his sol- 
diers were winged V* This insolence piqued the 
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^de of the conqueror, toid he determined to 
make himself master of the place, whatever 
might be the difficulties, and whatever jBight be 
the dangers attending the enterprise. 

He therefore carefully examined the Ss^ian 
fi»tresses, and proposed a reward of twelve ta- 
lents to the man who should first mount the top 
of the rock:* he promised also proportionally 
lo the second and third, and the last of ten was 
to be rewarded with the Sum of three hundred 
daricks* The Macedonians and Greeks consi- 
dered this recompense as equally honourable 
and lucrative, and many were thereby stimulated 
to undertake the enterprise. Three hundred 
men, carefully selected from the whole army, 
were furnished with ropes made of the strongest 
flax, and with iroh pins ; and they had also g^ven 
to them several pieces of cloth, which they were 
to employ as stgnalSi. 

The evening was considered as the most tikely 
time for undertaking the project, and the most 
abrupt part of the rook would very probably be 
least guarded* Thus equipped, therefore, they 
proceeded, and driving the iron pins into the 
coi^ealed snow, and &stening to them the 
ropes, drew themselves up by degrees to the top 
of the precipice. Thirty men perished, whose 
bodies were so profouncUy buried in the snow, 
tiiat they could not be found ; but the rest gsdned 
the summit of the mountain, which overlodLed 
the fortress. When Alexander perceived them 
in the morning waving their signals, he sent to 
demand the inhabitants to surrender to his wing- 

• About 2000/. but what would be equivalent to 20,000t 
m the present day. 



ed soldiers. The barbarians beholding what wai 
done, became greatly afraid, and Alexander Wai 
invited to take possession of the fortress. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, who was considered as one of the 
greatest beauties of the east. Alexander admired 
her form and accomplishments, but even in the 
fervour of youth and the intoxication of prospe* 
rity, disdained the cruel rights of a conqueror^ 
and opposed the maxims and example of his age 
and country. He would not transgress tlie laws 
of humanity or chastity ; but afterwards raised 
Roxana to die throne. 

Whilst the king was in Bactria, he understood 
that the Parsetacians were in arms. As soon as 
he received this intelligence he marched his army 
into that country, and laid siege to the fortress 
of Chorienes, where his most dangerous enemies 
had -shut themselves up. This place was soon 
compelled to surrender to the valour and intre- 
pidity of the Macedonians. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
the river laxartes, ^oid the lofty chain of moun-^ 
tsdns which supply the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
general were sufficiently distinguished in the 
conduct erf" this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
anxious to inspire his troops with a portion of 
that s'pirit which animated himself, he was con* 
Unually encouraging them to the performance 
of daring and hazardous undertakings. By his 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
fatigue, cold, and danger. Neither steep and 
rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers> 
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nor wounds, nor sickness, t:ould interrupt his 
progress, or abate his activity* The courage h6 
possessed stimulated him to attempt great achieve- 
ments, which in an unsuccessful commander 
would have been considered as acts of temerity : 
yet amidst the hardships of a military life, ob- 
stinate sieges, bloody beittles, and victories pur* 
chased at tJbe expense of many lives, he generally 
respected the rights of mankind, and practised 
the mild virtues of humanity. 

The nati(His which he subdued were permitted 
to enjoy their ancient laws and privileges; the 
rigours of despotism were softened, and the most 
austere of the Macedonian governors were in- 
structed by the example, and compelled by the 
authority of their sovereign to observe the laws 
of justice towards the meanest of their subjects* 
He founded cities, and established colonies on 
the banks of the laxartes and the Qxus, that he 
might restrain the fierce inhabitants of Scythia* 
The destructive campaigns, therefore, which he 
employed in contending with the Bactrians, Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nations, and which 
are ascribed to his restless activity and blind am- 
bition, appeared to this extraon^ary man, not 
only as essential for securing his present, but for 
obtaining some future conquests. 

During the three first years that Alexander 
invaded the Persian dominions, Antipater kept 
Greece in tranquillity : but being obliged to un- 
dertake an expedition into Thrace, the Lacedae- 
monians, who had long felt and expressed a wish 
to attack Macedonia, seized that fisivourable op- 
portunity. They procured reinforcements fix>m 
other Grecian communities, and the allied ar- 



iiy, when aMeihbled, amounted to twen- 3^ (^^ • 
iy-two thousand * men ; but Antipater, 330/ • 
kaving quelled the insurrection in ThTace, 
marched tdth his array into Peloponnesus, and 
oigaiging the confederates defeated themf and' 
slew three thousand of them, in the number of 
whom was Agis, king of Sparta. From that 
period to the death of Alexander, Greece en* 
joyed an unusual degree of tranquillity. Under 
that monarch the exploits of the Greeks, though 
directed to other purposes, surpassed all the 
victories they had formerly obtained. By a 
ainguiarity peculiar to their fortune, the acra of 
their political disgrace coincides with the most 
splendid period of their military glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek ; his kingdom had 
been founded by a Grecian colony; and to re* 
venge the injuries of the nation, he undertook 
and accomplished the most extraordinary enter- 
prises recorded in the history of the world. 

Whilst Alexander was in pursuit of the mur- 
derers of Darius, Athens was crowded with spec- 
tators from every part of Greece, who, ^ q 
escited by curiosity, came to behold an 330, 
intellectual conflict between j£schines 
and Demosthenes. Ctesiphon Iiad on a former 
occasion proposed that Demosthenes, in consi- 
deration of his services, shouki be rewarded with 
a golden crown. This decree was strongly op- 
posed by i&schines, his rival in eloquence and 
in ambition. He had before the deatli of PhHip 
denounced the autlx>r of this decree, as a vio- 
lator of the laws of Us country. Different dr- 
cumstances, however, concurred to prevent tliis 
Important cause from being heard by the Athe- 
nians, until the sixth year of the reign of Alex- 
Vol. IV. 2 I 
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ander. ThetriutophoftheMftcedoiURfistfecmed 
to promise everf a<lvant^;e to <.£aclunesy wto 
had long been known as the creature of Phi% 
and of his son : and though the accoaataon was 
proposed against Ctesiphon, it was prmcipslljr 
intoided to comprehend Demosthenes, the open 
and arowed enemy of the tyranny ^ Macedo- 
nia* and of the corruption and perfidious caa^ 
duct of .£schinea. 

Demosthenesy however, not only jintified 
Ctesiphon and himseif, but obtained by the sul>- 
limity and inimitable excellence of hn oradon, 
the banishment of his adversaryi as the author 
of ft malignant, fitlse, and calumnious accusa- 
tion. This triumph was honourable to the great 
Athenian omtor, but the generous treatment of 
his vanqxiished rival was still more glorious. 
Before Machines set sail, Demosthenes carried to 
him a purse of money, which he generoudy comr 
pelled bim to accept* This unexpected and un- 
merited kindness made J^schines feel more se- 
verely the weight of his punishment, and he ex- 
claimed, ^ How deeply must I lament the loss 
of a country in wliich enemies are more gehcrous 
than friends will be elsewhere*" 

The banished orator retired to Rhodes, and 
instituted a schocdof eloquence, which flourished 
several centuries in that island. It is said, that 
having upon some occasicm read to his scholars 
U%e oration which occasioned his banishment, 
it was received with great applause ; but when 
he rehearsed to them the speech of Demost* 
henea in answer, their applause was redoubled: 
tiLliVSi which he exclaimed to the audience, *^ What 
would have been your admmuion had you heard 
the oratCM* himself?'* 
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Bttt to return from this digression : Alexander 
having awed into submission the barbarous and 
uncivilised nations inhabiting the Scythian 
pMns and their neighbourhood, prepared ^ q 
earl)r in the spring to undertake a remote 327. 
and dangerous enterprise. against India. 
He appointed Amyntas governor of Bactria, and 
left him a fince sufficient to keep in awe the susv 
rounding provinces. He then marched towards 
the south with the greatest part of his army. 
and traversed the Paropamisusy a link of that 
imniense chain of mountiuns which reaches fix>m 
^e coast of Ctlicia to the sea of China* Th^ 
flouthem belt, distinguished in different portions 
of its length) the Greeks confounded with thk 
noithem chain, of vrfaich Scythian Caucasus 
forms a part, and whose remote branch^ extend 
from the shores of the Euxine to the eastern ex- 
trtmity of Tartary. Such icr the strong frame 
tiuit supports the mass of Asia. The interme- 
diate space is far more elevated than any other 
portion of the eastern continent;* and hitherto 
the towering heights of Paropamisus had de- 
fended (if we except the obscure expedition of 
Darius) the feeble majesty of India against the 
inroads . of invaders* 

The rugged nature of the country was a diffi- 
culty, but not the only difficulty, with which the 
Macedmiians-had to contend in their journey 
•into the territories of India. The northern re- 
fl^ons of that continent were inhabited by men 
of superior strength and superior courage* The 
natives made a very strong resistance against the 
army of Alexander: but having at length readr- 
ed ^e banks of the Cophenes, he divided hia 
forces, retaining the greater part of the tsoops 
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under his own comnumd ; and detaching the re- 
mainder under Hephestion and Perdiccas, to clear 
the road to the Indus, and to mdke all necessaiy 
preparations for passing that river. Those gene- 
rals executed the commission intrusted to them 
with ease; and success. 

In the mean time Alexander bent his march 
towards 'the Choe or Coaspes, on the hanks of 
which he met with a wariike and barbarous peo- 
ple, whose cities he prepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defeated them 
in a general battle, Alexander accomplished his 
purpose. He then marched with the horse and 
%ht armed troops to the river Euaspla, on the 
banks of which the chief strength of the Aspians, 
the principal nation in those parts, was assem- 
bled. Having separated his forces into three di- 
Tisions, the army advanced against the enemy, 
who, confiding in their numbers, rushed into the 
plain, but fighting without order, the Asptans 
'were constrained to retire with the loss of -forty 
tjiousand men. 

He then projj&cted an expedition for reducing 
the Assacenians^ who were said to have an army 
of twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot^ 
and thirty elephants, ready to oppose him. When, 
however, he approached the territories of this 
'peq>le, they retired within the walls of their city; 
"but seeing that the forces of Alexander were not 
so numerous lior formidable as they at first ex- 
pected^ they engaged the Macedonian army in 
the plain. They fought with incredible bravery, 
but could not sustain the shock of the Macedonian 
phalanx, and were exposed to great slaughter in 
their retreat to the city. . , . • 

Near the western mai^ cf the Indus the JBft^ 
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^riaiM^ «g«ociati0g themselvies with other lovers 
of liberty^ ^thdrew to a certain rocki vhich^ if 
not impregnate by its situation, their courage 
and experience they expected would render it a 
secure retreat. This fortress was called by thei 
Greeks mount Aomos. It extended two hundred 
liiriongs in circumference, eleven in height where 
lowest, and was accessible by only one dangerouti 
path ^ut in the rock by art. On the top Avas a 
plefltifiil fountain of water, a fine plain, part of 
which was covered with a thick wood, and the 
vest arable land, fit for employing the labour of a 
thousand men. While Alexander was pi^eparing 
all things necessary for undei^kifig the siege of 
^ place, an old man with his sons, who had long 
inhabited the summit of the rock, came to ofiei^ 
him their assistance, and to show him a private 
waf of ascending it. Ptolemy, therefore, had 
otders to proceed with a considerable body of 
trpops, and to make an entrenchment in the 
wood, whither the old man was to direct him. 
Ptolemy having safely reached the place, made 
signals to Alexander that he had succeeded. 

Both generals attacked the fortress at once, 
but were driven back by the enemy. Alexander 
therefore gave orders to cut down the trees in 
the neighbourhood, mth which to fill up the ca- 
vities between the plain and the advanced po«t 
of Ptolemy. The Indians seeing tiie enemy 
likely to succeed in their plan, sent deputies to 
propose the surrender of the place* Alexander 
having heard their proposals, suspected that they « 
inten&d an escape, and no sooner therefore had 
they descended the mountain, than he took pos- 
afission of the deserted rock ; and having pre- 
213 
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viouslf posted a proper detachment ta intercept 
the fugitives, put them to the sword* 
' The Macedouians proceeded southward (rom 
Aomos, into the country between the Cophenes 
and the Indus. As they advanced in thia dis-- 
trictt a deputation of citizens from Nysa met 
theiii. This place is said, on no just authority, 
we presume, to have been founded by a Grecian 
colony. 

When they were conducted to Alexander, whf> 
had just sat down in his tent, covered with sweat 
and dust, and armed with his casque and lance> 
they exhibited marks of astpnishment and horfor> 
and fell prostrate before him. The king under^ 
standing that their government was aristocra- 
tical, demanded a hundred of their principal ci- 
tizens as hostages, and three hundred of their 
cavalry to reinforce his army. Acupbis*. who 
headed the embassy, replied, ^' You are welcome^ 
O king I to three hundred horsemen, and more 
if necessary ; but when a state has k>st one huncked 
of ijLs most virtuous citizens, it cannot long continue 
in saiety." Alexander, therefore, remitted his. 
demand of the magistrates, and accepted the 
cavalry, which accompanied him in his expe^ 
dition* 

. On the eastern bank of the Indus, Alexander 
^ceived the submission of the neighbouring^ 
princes. Of these, Taxiles, who wiia the most 
considerable, presented to the king thirty ele^ 
plmnts, and reinforced his army wi^ seven him- 
, dred Indian horse, and five thousand foot. The. 
rjeason of his conduct is said to have. been the. 
enmity that subsisted between Porus^ a pi*ince* 
whose territories wece situated on the other side 
of the Hyda3pes, and himself. 
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: It* was aiKmttiie summer solstice iiiien Alex^ 
ander reached the Hydsspes, and consequentlf 
<the waters of the lirerwere swolletvat that 
season, by the melted snow which descends m 
'torrents from Paropambus, as well as by the 
periodical rains* Tmsting.to this circumstance) 
Poms, a powerful and warlike prince, had en* 
x:amped on the opposite bank c^ the Hydaspes 
.with thirty thousand foot, four thousand horsey 
three hundred armed. chariots, and two hundred 
elephafits. Alexander found it impossible to 
practise upon this prince as he had done upon 
others, and to pass the river in view of so nume* 
rous.an army* He therefore collected provi* 
stons, and pretended that he intended to remaiii 
in his present poMtion. until the water, in the.ri« 
ver should decrease ; but Poms was not to be 
duped by this artifice. i * 

The king, therefore, alarmed the enemy ibr 
many nights successively, until he perceived that 
Poms considered it as only a feint to harass .his 
troops, and no longer drew out his foit^s as 
usual. This false security of the Indian king 
enabled Alexander to accomplish his purpose. 
About dghteen miles from the camp was a lofty 
rock covered with trees ; and near the rock, 
an island overmn with wood and uninhabited. 
Alexander having left the Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies and auxiliaries, with a division <^ 
cavalry under the command of Craterus, march- 
ed to the rock with the rest of the troops, under 
cover of the night. These judicious dispositions 
were fiivouredby a violent tempest of rain, thun* 
der,. and lighUiing. When tlie storm somewhat 
. abiiUed', the horse .and. infantry, in such propof-r 
tton^ as both the boats andhides whickthey had 



yreparad cmM coawcfj passed over unpctceiTed 
iotothe islaiid» Alexaiider led the line, accom* 
panted id his Teasel of thirty oars by Seiencusy 
Ptderoy) Perdiccas, and LymmachuB ; names 
destined to fill the ^ancknt wotid) when their r&- 
DOim was no longer repressed by the irresistible 
difiuBion of their master's |^ry. 

The kmg was the first that reached the appi^ 
ttte bank, in sight of the CDemy's. out guaid% 
who hastened to kiform Pons that Alexander 
with his troops were passing the river. The loh 
dian king imnie£ately dispatched his son w^ 
two thousand horse and one hundred and twcatgr 
araied chariots, to oppose the landing of the 
Macedonians. These troops, howeven came too 
kte to defend the bai^, asid being attacked bf 
tiie forces of Alexander, were speedily broken 
and put to fight* Their leader and four hun* 
dred horsemen were slain, and most of the cha- 
riots taken* 

The dhcomfiture of these troops deeply af^ 
fiicted Poms ; but his immediate danger wouki 
not admit of much reflection. Creterus pre- 
pared to pass the river and attsck him in fronts 
while his flanks wet« threatened with the sfaodL 
of the Macedonian horse, elated with victtuy* 
Pon», in this emergency, acted with equal pru- 
dence and firmness : he left partof the d^>hants 
to oppose Craterus in pasring the river, and at 
the head of hb whole army marched in persoD 
against the enemy, commanded by their king-* 
Bm horse amounted to four, and his foot to 
thirty thousand ; but the part of his sb-«igth in 
which he seemed most to confide, con»sted of 
three hundred armed chariots and two hundred 
dephsnts. Having advanced to a plain, which 
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die: considered as suitable for his parfxise) he 
there waited the approach of the enemy. He 
then placed the elephants a hundred feet from 
each other; and in the intervals a tittle behind 
the line he posted his in&ntry« By this arrange- 
menty, he expected the horse of the Macedonian 
army would be deterred from advancing at sight 
of the elephants ; nor did he suppose their infiin- 
try would attack his army in fit>nt, while they 
would be exposed to an assault in flank) and in 
-danger of being trampled under the feet of those 
terriUe animals. At both^ extremities of the 
fine,' the elephants carried wooden towers, filled 
.with. armed men; while the cavalry were posted 
on the wings, and covered in front with the 
nrmed chariots* 

In the mean time> Alexander, with the rofal 
cohort and equestrian archers, made his appear^ 
ance. He did not proceed to attack the enemy 
immediately; but seeing that Pbrus had pve- 
pared his forces in order of battle, he thought it 
advisaUe to order a^ halt* The heavy armed 
^troops, therefore, quickly arrived, and encircling 
his men with iht cavalry, he allowed then) time 
to rest and take some refreshment* Alexander, 
«s usual, diKgenfly examined the disposition of 
the enemy. Haring observed the form in which 
they were arrang^, he thought it would be 
more prudent to avoid attacking them in front, 
that he might not encounter the difficulties which 
Porus had artfully thrown in his way* He 
therefore, by intricate and skilfol manoeovresy 
trhich the Indian cMef did not understand, 
moved imperceptibly towards the left wing of 
Xhe enemy with the flower of his cavalry ; • the 
remainder, under the command of Csnu% M^ 



ing-'ordenta statchlowBfdtthenghtf and to 
attack the lodians in the rear, simuld they wait 
to FQcehe the shock of Aleitandier's aquadfons. 
At the same ttme^ a thotiaatid equestrian archen 
directed their course to the salne ^ring ; and the 
infigmtr/ i«inaiDed> s&donaiy, that they might 
wwtthe event of this complicated assault, which 
was conducted vnfh no lera prudence thanpre*^ 
Giaion4 

. The equestrian aR:her8 harrassed the In^an 
ho^ve^and the cavalry of Alexander having se»> 
parated into twa > divisions^ threatened to suf- 
rooad them* In order thnefore, to resist the 
enemy with toky praqiect of success, Poms was 
under tltt necessity of hiding his army also^ 
that he might oppose Alexander and Osnus at 
the saiae time* Tlos ev<4utidn greatly diaor- 
defed and dejected his fooces, and made *them 
unahle to \idthirtand the ahodL of the Macedo^ 
man caiodry, which surpassed them equaUy in 
strength and discipline* Th^ therefore retired 
for i^uge behiod a line of friendly 'towers, in 
the intervab that had been left between the ele*- 
pbants* Poms then commanded thatthose fierea 
animals should move towards the emc»ny's oa* 
valry*. Immediately the infantry of the Macc^ 
donian army advanced to the attack, and galled 
the elephants floid^riders with darts and other 
missile weapons; and the Macedonians opened 
thw ranks to allow the animals to pass, as tiiey 
found it dangerous to resist them with a close 
and deep phalanx* 

In the mean timei the Indmn cavalry rallied 
and returned to the charge, but were repulaed 
with still greats loss than before. They agaia 
aought the aame fiimUy retread but their return 
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^giras ait off bf the Macedonian cavalfy) \irfaicli 
almost surroimdAd thsva* The elephants i^Oy 
enraged at being oonfined ih a narrow spacer 
and fijrious oa acceunt of tiie wounds thef had 
received, became not less dangeroas and fbttni^ 
dal^ to the Indians than to the Macedonians. 
. Poms b^iaved with the greatest intrepidity 
and the most excellent conduct. He gave his 
orders and directed every thing as long as his 
forces could restsc the enemy ; even after they 
were broken, he rallied them in different paitieS) 
and contkitted the fight until every corps of In- 
dians was put to the rout« In the meaH time, 
Craterus had passed the river with the remainder 
of the Macedonian army; and these engaging 
tlie flying enemy^ increased the slaughter of the 
day* Twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
heme were killed, all the chariots hac^ked to 
pieces, and many elephants taken ; and besides 
all this, the unibrtunaite Porus lost both his sons, 
and most of his captains. On the other hand, 
we are told that Aleicander lost oiUy three hun-> 
dred men in this engagement. 
• < P6rai waathe last to leave the field r his flight 
being retarded by his wounds, he was overtaken 
by Taxiles, whom Alexander had sent to per« 
ttoade him- to surrender, and to assure him that 
he should be treated with the utmost kindness 
and respect. Porus, however, disdaining the ad>^ 
vice of an ancient, and, as he believed, inveteiltte 
enemy, turned his elephant, and prepared to re* 
new the combat. Alexander then dispatched to 
him Meroe, an Indian of distinction, who, he 
understood, had Ibrmerly lived wtth Porus in 
hahita of intimaey^a^ fnendfthip. By his en- 
treaties the bi^h«*minded pi^iiee, sptfnt with thirst 
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and iGrtigiie> ninwiderecL ; and* haviiig reftesbed- 
kimself ^th drink and repose, desired his friend: 
to conduct him to Aleacander. As aopn as the 
conqueror knew that Poms was conung, he. 
went with seyerai of his fiiends to meet him. 

The Indian king was seven feet high, exactlf 
jKopoftionedy of a noble a^iect, and mi^tick 
dq)ortnient. Alexander* therefore) admiring 
his martial appearance and ms^^nanimity, de- 
sired Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige him ? 
Poms replied) by treating me as a king : which 
being reported to Alexander, he said with a 
smite) <^That I should do for lay own sake; 
but what can I do for yours ?" Poms answered, 
<^ All my wishes are contained in that one re- 
quest." This firmness of conduct exactly suited 
the disposition of Alexander, and he declared 
Poms reinstated 09 Jiis throne ; acknowledged 
him as his fnend and ally ; and, having soon af- 
terwards received the submission of the Glau- 
sians, who possessed thirty-seven cities on his 
eastern frontier, each of which contained near 
eight thousand inhabitants, he added this popu- 
lous district to the dominions of hk new confe- 
derate. 

Alexander, to perpetuate the memory of his 
^ctory, ordered two cities to be built, one on the 
field of battle, which he called Nicxa : the other 
where his troops had been eoean\ped, which he 
named Bucephala, in honour of his horse which 
died there* All the slain were buried with mili- 
tary honours ; sc^mn sacrifices ofiered to the 
gods ; and gymnastick and equestrian games per- 
formed on tlMB banksof the Hydaspes. 
, Without encountering any memorable resist- 
anc«i he recluced the dominions of another prince 
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named PoniSt and the valuaUe countiy between 
the Acesines and the Hfdraotes* Natural ob- 
stacles were the principal, if not the only ene- 
mies, with which he had now to contend* The 
Acesines is a deep and ra];Hd river, fifteen fur- 
longs broad* and has great rocks in the channel* 
These rocks opposing the rapidity of the stream, 
occasion loud and foaming billows, mixed with 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi- 
dable and dangerous* Of the Macedonians who 
attempted the passage in boats, many were driven 
against the rocks and perished ; others, however, 
who employed hides were more fortunate, and 
reached the opposite shore in safety* The 
breadth of the Hydraotes is equal to that of the 
Acesines, but the current flows more gently* 
Alexander was informed that the Catheans, Mal- 
lians, and other indepemknt nations, had confe- 
derated, and were prepared to oppose his pro- 
gress* As soon as the king received this intelli- 
gence, he marched to give them battle* In a 
few days he reached the city of Sangula, situated 
on the top of a hill, with a fine lake behind it* 
Before this city the confederate Indians were en- 
camped, and, instead of a breast-work, had for- 
tified themselves with a triple row of carriages^ 
in the midst of which were their tents* 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry; but 
finding them unfit for making an assault, imme- 
diately dismounted and conducted a battalion of 
foot against the enemy* The Indians defended 
themselves with great bravery ; but, at length, 
the first line of their carriages was broken, and 
the Macedonians entered* The second was much 
stnmger; Alexander, however, attacked it, and 
after a desperate resistance, foix:ed that also* 
Vol* IV. 2 K 
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The Indiana immediately retire^ isAo the ciQF, 
which Alexander would have i^v^sted ; but the 
io&ntxy he had with him not beiag sufficient fag 
the puipoae* he cauted his worlds to be carried 
on lx)th aides as fcr a^ the lake*. The second 
night he received intelligence that the enemy 
deigned to make their escape through the lake, 
which was &rdahk« ile ^erefore caused the 
cavalry to surround the city; which precaution 
was attended with success : the ibrempst of the 
Indians who forded the lake were killed by the 
Macedonian horse ; and the rest were compelled 
to retire into the town. 

In the mean, time Porus» Alexander's pnnci* 
pal ally m those parts, arrived in the camp with 
five thousand Indians, and a considerable numr 
ber of elephants. Animated by this r^nforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the siege. They therefwe prepared the engines : 
the brick wall was undermined, ; l^he pealing lad- 
ders were fixed ; several iH^aches made ;. aodtbe 
town was stormed. Seventeen thousand Inf^'v»ny 
perished in the sack of Sapgola ; seventy thou- 
sand were made prisoners ; and three himdred 
chariots with five hundred horse were taken* 
The city was razed to the ground ; and the con- 
federates fied, or submitted to the conqueror. 
Alexander lost a hundred men in the siege, and 
assault ; and twelve hundred were w.ounded* 

The destmctive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests ; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the river Hyphasis, the moat eastern 
of the five great streams, whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The troops, however, i^uaed to 
march farther eastward, and protested they 
would no longer hazard their Jives to gratify his 



anibitious tod oppi^siivt designs^ He was 
therefore obliged} by the ithmoveable and unani* 
mous resoluti(xi of his European troopi, to set 
bounds to his trophies ; before^ however, he re- 
turned, he commanded twelve Macedonian al- 
tars, equal in height, aiid exceeding in bulk, the 
greatest towers in that country, to be erected on 
the western bank of the Hyphasis, and which 
marked the extreYnity 6f his conquests* 

fitit his restless cariosity and insatiable ambi-* 
tion prepared new toils and dangers fot himself 
and his troops, and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring nations. Having returned to the 
cities Nicaca And Bucephala, he divided his forces 
that he might explore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Craterus and Hephes- 
tion took the command of two divisions, and 
marched southward aJong the opposite q q^ 
banks of the Hydas|)es. Philip also, who S2s! 
had been intrusted with the government 
of Bactrim, was recalled with the troops under 
his command ; and the whole Macedonian con- 
<iuests in India, including seven mttions and above 
two thousand cities, were made subject to Poms* 
He now began. to make preparations for passing 
down the Indus to the ocean; and the Phoeni- 
cians, Cyprians, Carians, with the inhabitants of 
other maritime provihces, having got ready a 
fleet, the king, with the third division of the 
army, embarked and set sail. 

On the third day of the voyjq^e he received in- 
formation, that the Oxydracians and Mallians 
were raising forces to opix>se him. He there- 
fore landed, and marched his forces thfx>ugh a 
desert country against the latter people. The 
barbarians were driven from the plain; their 
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cities were successively bedeged and taken ; but 
at the storm of their capital a scene was trans- 
acted which indicated the temerity and foUy of 
this celebrated general. The enemy having ob- 
tidned possession of the streets of the city, the 
Mallians were compelled to betake themselves 
to the citadeL This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, which was extremely lofty without, 
but towards the inner circumference of an in- 
considerable height. The king immediately 
gave orders to scale the walls, and the soldiers 
began to execute his commands ; but Alexander, 
impatient of delay, seized a ladder, and placing 
it against the battlement, mounted himself. 

The Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of 
their king, followed in such numbers, that the 
ladder broke as Alexander reached the summit. 
Several other ladders were also broken. The 
king by these accidents was left for some mo- 
ments to contend singly with the enemy. He 
killed several with his sword, and pushed others 
over the walls ; but the Indians from the adja- 
cent tower galled him with their arrows. Pei^ 
cemng that only three Macedonians had fol- 
lowed him, he threw himself therefore into the 
citadel; and Peucestas, Leonatus, and Abreas 
followed his example. Immediately they were 
attacked by the enemy : the king was shot in the 
breast with an arrow, and at length fcU sense- 
less upon his shield. 

c^.fTI'lr^?*^^®"'*"® ^ad now burst through the 
™ ^ir.u P}^^' ^^"^ tl^«r fi"t care was to 
ve^e hZ A^ .^"§' "^^^ey then prepared to re- 

ThP wMrlllr "*"">« n« had receired was moitaL 
me weapon is said to have been extracted hy 
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Perdiceas, otie of ATexander's life guaitis, who^ 
by the command of his master, opened the wound 
with his sword* The king's immediate dissolu- 
tion was threatened by the great effusion of blood 
that followed. A swooning, however, retarded 
the circulation of the fluids, stopped the discharge 
of blood, and saved his life* As soon as his 
health would permit, the king showed himself to 
his soldiers, who testified immoderate joy at his 
recovery. Some of the principal officers of the 
army, however, ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the imprudence of his conduct; but 
Alexander could no longer endure truth. 

Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded towards Persepolis, through the barren 
solitudes of Gedrosea* The soldiers were so 
pressed with hunger during the journey, that 
they were obliged to kill and eat the horses and 
mules in tlieir carriages* Frequently they met 
with no water during a whole day, nor perhaps 
at night. Numbers through these difficulties 
perished ; nor was it until after a march of two 
months, distinguished by unexampled hardships, 
that the army emerged into the cultivated pro- 
Tinces of Camerania* 

Harpalus, Orsines, and Abulites, the respec- 
tive governors of Babyk>n, Persepolis, and Suza, 
began to despise the orders of Alexander during 
his absence, and to assume independent sove- 
reignties. The king was not ignorant how to 
act in an emergency of this ns^ure : he therefore 
marched immediately towards Pasargadac, with 
a body of horse and light armed troops* Orsines 
was accused by the people of many grievous 
crimes, and the proofs being exhibited against 
him^ he was put to death ; and Baryaxes, a Mede, 
2K2 
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who had assumed the roTal tiara, being brougiit 
a prisoner by Atrogates, was, together with his 
accomplices in the revolt, commanded to be slain. 
The* king then proceeded to Suza, where Abu- 
lites and lus son Oxathres, being charged with 
enormous crimes, suffered the most cruel punish- 
ments. 

Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had been 
no less flagidous, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens. The Athenians were willing to receive 
him on account of his riches, but afraid to har- 
bour the enemy of Alexander ; by a decree of 
the people he was therefore expelled Attica, and 
soon afterwards s^n. Peucestas, who saved the 
king's life when he fought against a whole gar- 
rison, was made governor of Persia. This dignity 
was no sooner conferred upon him, than he laid 
aside the Macedonian garb, and put on the Me>- 
dian habit. He was the only individual among 
the officers of Alexander, who, by conforming 
himself to the manners of the vanquished, ac- 
quired the affectionate esteem of the people com- 
mitted to his care. 

In the central provinces of his empire, Alex- 
ander spent the last year of his life. He repaired 
the harbours ; constructed arsenals ; and formed 
a bason at Babylon sufficient to contain a thou* 
sand gallies. The navigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
means he hoped to facilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he expected to 
unite the wealthy countries of Egypt and the east, 
with the most remote regions of the earth. He 
dispatched ships to explore the Persian and Ara- 
bian gulphs ; and such was the £ivourable ac- 
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couoi brought him by Archias, relative to the 
former^ that he adopted the. resolution of plant* 
ing its shores with Grecian cdonies. 

Objects, however, less remote, demanded hia 
more immediate attention. In winter the waters 
of the Euphrates are confined within their lofty 
channel ; but at other seasons of the year they 
Dvould overflow the adjoining territory,, unless 
the superfluous fluid should be dischargped into 
the PaUacopas. This canal gradually sunk into 
•its soft and oozy bed; and the Euphrates be- 
came so much diminished as to be insuflkient 
for watering the fields of Assyria ; an inconve* 
nience gready felt in a country almost deprived 
of rain. Alexander therefore carefully examined 
the nature of the soil ; and having discovered, at 
the distance of about four miles from the junc- , 
tionof the Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and 
rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be cut 
there, which served to moderate the inundations 
at one season, without too much draining the 
waters at another. 

The important design of uniting, by laws and 
manners, the subjects of his extensive monarchy, 
was continually present to his mind. He there- 
fore incorporated in his barbarian- armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians* In each company, 
or ;^ther in each division of.sixteen, he added 
four Europeans to twelve Asiaticks : on the other 
hand, in the Macedonian squadrons and batta- 
lions, he intermixed such of the barbarians as 
were most distinguished by their strength, their 
activity, and their merit. 

Whilst Alexander was at Suza, he learned that 
his soldiers, indulging the extravagance too na* 
tural to their profession, had contracted immense 
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debtS) which ih^y had hekher the ability nor the 
i&diiiatioa to pay. Upon this intelligence he 
commanded that each man should give an ac- 
count of what he owed, with the names. of his 
creditorBy declaring that he was determin^ed to 
satiflfy them at his own expense, ^he soldiers 
sui^ecting that Alexander wished only to be* 
come acquainted with their manner of life, and 
Id learn whether they were extravagant or eco- 
nomical, denied, or diminished their debts ; but 
Alexander issued out orders again, and observe 
ed, ^^ that it became not a prince to deceive his 
people, nor a people to suppose their prince car 
pable of deceit*'' Faithful lists were then pre* 
sented, and the >mole debts liquidated, to the 
amount of four^iillions sterling. 

This event was followed by a transaction of a 
different nature. In the royal palace- of Suza, 
he publickly espoused Barcine, the daughter of 
Darius ; and gave her youngest sister in mar- 
riage to his &vourite Hephestion. Fourscore 
Persian ladies of rank were given to the princi- 
pal favourites among Alexander's officers. The 
nuptials were solemnized after the Persian man- 
ner. He likewise feasted' all the Macedonians 
who had married before in that country; and 
it is said^ that the soldiers, encouraged by pre- 
sents, and by the hope of royal favour, followed 
the example of their leaders ; and that ten thou- 
sand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatick 
women. 

Alexander now gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was followed by all the 
ministers of pleasure. He spent wliole days and 
nights in immoderate drinking, and in one of 
those excesses his friend Hephestion lost his life. 
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During three days and nights after the death of 
the &vourite, Alexander neither changed his ap« 
parel, nor tasted food* Throughout the whole 
empire a publick mourning was decreed : funeral 
games were celebrated in the large cities : the 
royal cohort assumed the name and banner of 
Hephestion; and a monument was erected to 
him, whom the oracle of Ammon declared de- 
serving of heroick worship. 

Soon after, Alexander formed the design of 
cutting timber in the Hyrcanian forest, tlutt he 
might build ships, and explore the undiscovered 
shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas ; but 
neither could his lofty designs, nor the glory oi 
war, nor tiie pomp of royalty, appease his grief 
for the loss of Hephestion ; and it is thought 
that the death of his beloved friend accelerated 
his own. 

Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike nation, inhabiting the mountains of 
Media, marched towards Babylon. The king 
who had so often employed superstition as an 
instrument of policy, began himself to fall a 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not long 
before his courtiers and subjects became sensible 
of the foible of their master, and endeavoured 
to abuse his weakness. Apollodorus, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, 
and behaved himself ill in that station, tampered 
with Pythagoras, a diviner. When therefore he 
drew near to Babylon, a deputation was sent, 
requesting the king not to enter that city^ be- 
cause they foresaw it would be prejudicial to his 
health. As the Babylonish astrologers were • 
hel^ in great repute, t^s advice made a deep 
impression on his mind, and filled him with con* 
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fosion and dread. The Greek philpsophers being 
tM the foundatioa of hts fear and scruples, 
waited upon him, and fully demonstrated to the 
king the Tanity and absurdity of divinati<Mi. He 
was convinced by their reasoning, and iramedi* 
ateiy marched his army towards Babylon. 

The Choldamns, therefore, failing in their first 
attempt, had recourse to another expedient. 
They entreated him at least, not to enter the 
city on the eastern side ; but to make a circuit 
round, and march with his face towards the ris* 
ing sun. Alexander prepared to comply with 
their request ; but the mar^iness of the soil ren« 
dered his design impracticable. He was there- 
fore reluctantly compelled to enter Babylon by 
the forbidden road. 

Whilst he remained in thatotty, superstitious 
fears, awakeo^d by the intrigue^of Apollodorusi 
or the artifices of the Chaldsans, greatiy disturb- 
ed his mind* Several circumstances that had 
happened during the time of his expedition into 
India, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas. 
He Imd conversed with the Brachmasis, who/kroew 
tised the philosophy that Plato taught^ and whose 
contempt for the pomp and pleasures of the pre* 
sent life was founded on the firm belief of a future^ 
better, and more permanent state of existence* 
The fortunate ambition of Alexander justiy ap- 
peared to those learned eastern sages, rather as 
an object of derision or pity, than of admiration. 
When they looked at Alexander, they stamped 
on the ground with their feet. By this action 
they meant to indicate, that he who had filled the 
world with the fame of his exploits, must soon be 
confined within a narrow space of ground, in the 
ntent grave. This necessary and important le»- 
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son had g^reat e&ct on the mind of the king^ 
The Bracbmans were rebuked by the courtieFB 
and flatterers of Alexander for insulting^ as thejr 
said, the son of Jupiter, who had the power to re- 
ward or puoiah them ; but the sages repHed by 
saying, ^ that all men were the sons of Jupiter ;'* 
that Uiey equally disdained the rewards, as they 
defied the punishments of the king ; and that should 
Alexander take away their lives, he would thereby 
relieve them from the load of frail mortality* 

One of the Brachmans, however, expressed a 
desire to accompany the kii^ in his expedition* 
Alexander treated him with great respect, and 
when Celanus (for that was the name of the sage) 
fell sick in Persia in his seventy-third year, the 
prince earnestly desired him not to anticipate his 
&tt by a voluntary death. But finding him in- 
flexibly bent oa his purpose, he allowed a pyre to 
be constructed, and the Brachman was carried to 
it in a litter. Having embraced all pi>esent, he 
refused to. take leave o£ Alexander, saying, that 
^ he should again see him m Babylon*" He 
then, in sight of the whole army, mounted the 
pyre* The musick struck up, and the soldiers 
«used a shout of war : while the Indian with a 
•serene countenance expired amidst the flames, 
singing a hymn to the gods, of his coimtry. 

The words of a dying man were considered by 
the Gied&a as prophetical* Those of Celanus 
sunk deep into the mind of Alexander, and the 
painfiil impression which they made, induced him 
to hasten his joiuney from a city in which many 

concurring circumstances forbade to re- 
^* J- side. His life, however, was now drawing 

to a ck>se : he indulged himself in that ban- 
queting and festivity to which,- a£ter the fatigues 
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of war, he had been extremely addicted* Ah 
excessive abuse of wine put a period to his exist- 
ence in the thirty-third year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

In a scene of drunken debauchery, Clitusi em- 
boldened by wine, daringly insulted his prince, 
vilified his noblest actions, and derided his pre- 
tensions to divinity. The king was also intoxi* 
Tated, and Clitus continuing his insolent conduct, 
Alexander in an unhappy moment, thrust a spear 
into the breast of his friend. He instantly, how- 
ever, repented of the action, and would have de- 
stroyed himself with the same weapon, had he 
not been prevented by his attendants. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
and the greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be but little to admire, and still less to 
imitate in the character of Alexander. The 
courage for which he was so much celebrated, is 
only a subordinate virtue, depending chiefly on 
constitutions and spirits. The fortunate issue 
that attended his enterprises was littie more than 
an accidental advantage. Philip cultivated and 
produced that martial discipline, which distin- 
guished the troops of Alexander ; hut his intem- 
perance, his cruelty, his vanity, his passion for 
useless conquests, were all his own. His victories 
however served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory ; and demonstrated to the world, to what 
a degree of excellence the arts of peace can pro- 
mote those of war. In this picture, we view a 
combination of petty states, by the arts of re- 
finement, becoming supeiior to the rest of the 
world, and leaving mankind an example of the 
inferiority of brutal force to the nobler advan- 
ti^s of intellect. 
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Jiffaira of Greece and Macedon^Jrom the Death qf 
jilexander the Gregtt to the Battle of Ifims. 

SOON after the death of Alexander, his friends 
were convened, and all the principal comman- 
ders of the army were summoned to an assembly. 
As soon as silence was obtained, Perdiccas gave 
orders that the chair of Alexander should be 
produced, on which he placed the insignia of 
royalty, together with the ring that Alexander 
had given him as an earnest of his friendship and 
esteem. Perdiccas then declared thai it was in- 
dispensably requisite some, person should be 
elected head of the government ; and that as Rox- 
ana was with child, if she brought forth a son, 
he ought to be acknowledged the successor of 
his father, and the monarch of the Macedonian 
empire. This, however, was displeasing to the 
majority, who had begun to entertain an affection 
for Aridscus, the brother of Alexander, on ac- 
count of his mildness and moderation. They 
therefore arrayed him in the royal robes, buckled 
him with the armour of Alexander, and saluted 
him by the name of Philip, that he might there- 
by be rendered more popular. He was, however, 
a man of weak intellects, not by nature, but by 
tlie practices of Olympias, who, by poisonous 
draughts, had debilitated both hi« constitution 
and his mind* 

Perdiccas strenuously, though secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridacus to the throne ; but 
finding that his influence in the general council 
Vol. IV. 2 t 
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was likely to be outweighed, he immediately saw^ 
the necessity of disguising his real sentiments, 
and therefore coincided with the rest. It was 
however decreed, that the sovereignty should be 
divided between Aridsus, and the child to be 
bom of Roxana, provided it should prove a son* 
Perdiccas on every occasion endeavoured to in- 
sinuate himself into the &vour of the newly 
elected king, and contrived to procure the death 
t>f those who had been the means of raising him 
to the throne* In order that he migh|: secure 
to himself the affection of the army, Philip was 
persuaded to marry Eurydice, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Philip, whose mother, through his instiga- 
tion, had lost her life. 

This action was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers, as it 
appeared to continue the government of the em- 
pire in his family. It was necessary also that 
he shodld conciliate the friendship of Roxana, 
whose son was intended to share the sovereignty 
with him. By this time also she had been deli- 
vered of a boy, who was named' Alexander. Bar- 
sine likewise, the daughter of Darius, whom the 
king had married at Suza, was with child. It 
was therefore resolved between Roxana and Per- 
diccas, that, lest another son should appear to 
dispute the throne with Alexander, it was ne- 
cessary to conspire the death of Barsine. Ac- 
cordingly she suffered soon after; and Pary sa- 
tis, the sister of Barlsine, and widow of Hephes- 
tion, underwent the same fate. By these ne&ri- 
ous proceedings, Perdiccas endeavoured to ob- 
tain and secure the favour and esteem of Arida- 
us and Roxana ; but whilst the Macedonian em- 
pire seemed to be imder the dominion of two 
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kings, it was in effbct subject to tKj» authority and 
giiidance of one ruler only. No act, whether 
legislative or executive, was passed, unless it 
originated from Perdiccas. 

The supremacy ii;t afEsitrs, whicli this ambi- 
tious man had acquired, did not however sadsfy 
him. His views extended much farther than to 
the possession of mere temporary honours, and 
he looked to the tinie inrhen he sh6ald be saluted 
and reverenced as montirch bf the MacedoniaA 
empire. He determined to render the distinc- 
tions he had ali^sidy obtained, as permanent as 
they were really great and substantial. It was 
necessary, therefore, to remove from the court 
all competitors,' and to place them in such dis<* 
Cant and separate situadons, that they could not 
eclipse his glory, nor rival his power; and to 
attain this purpose, it was reiquisite, that the 
Hevcral subordinate governments and great ofir« 
Ces of the empire, should be judiciously distribut- 
ed. A council was therefore hoiden, in which 
it was revived, that the fcdlowing arrangements 
should be made in the name of the two kingsi. 
Andx>ater had the government of the European 
provinces, as general of the army In that conti- 
nent ; Craterus was vested with the title of pro- 
tector in that part ; and Perdiccas had the ofiEice, 
with the title of general of the household troops, 
in the room of Hephesdon. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Ara* 
bia which borders upon Egypt. To Lysima- 
chus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; Eumenes 
had Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; AndgoUus 
had Phr3rgia the greater, Lycia, aad Pamphylia ; 
and Seleucus was appointed commander of the 
tOyal cavalry. The stadoh of Perdiccas might 
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seem the meanest and most inconsiderable ; but| 
though it wanted the decorations of splendour, 
|hat deficiency was more than compensated by 
the power which it conferred* Perdiccas was at 
full liberty to prosecute the great purposes of his 
ambition. The two kings were at his disposal^ 
and he was at the head of a trusty and well <Hs- 
ciplined body of soldiers, while, on the other 
hand, his rmls were obliged to seek their for* 
times in distant parts of the world* 

Meanwhile, the Greek colonies, whom the 
conqueror of the east had settled in upper Asia, 
weary of continuing in that country, prepared to 
return home* Having, therefore, united their 
forces, amounting to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand men, they took their departure for Europe, 
without requesting the permission of Perdiccas* 
That general, foreseeing the , consequences of 
such an enterprise, at a time when every thing 
was in motion, and when the troops, and their 
officers, aspired at independence, dispatched 
Python to oppose them* On his arrival, he brought 
over by money three thousand Greeks, who trea- 
cherously deserted their comrades during the 
engagement, and Python thereby obtained a 
complete victory* The vanquished troops sur- 
rendered, on condition that their lives and liber- 
ties should be preserved* The Macedonians, 
however, who had received different orders from 
Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered them all vrith* 
out the least reganl to the terms they had grant- 
ed them. 

The news of Alexander's death having reach- 
ed Athens, excited a considerable tumult in that 
city, and occasic»ied universal demonstrations of 
joy. The peoplci who had reluctantly, but si* 
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lesaldfi endured the Maeedolilan foke, imme* 
diately prepared for war ; and a deputation was 
instantly sent to all the states of Greece, inviting 
them t6 join in a confederacy against Macedonia. 
Demosthenes, who amidst his misfortunes al- 
ways retained an ardent zeal for the interest and 
glory of bis countr]!, was at that time In exile at 
Megara. He however joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassadors, and, seconding their re* 
monstrances by the irresistible force of his ekh- 
quence, engaged Ai^s, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league, 
for restoring the liberty of Greece. The Athe- 
nians^ struck with admii*^tion at so generous and 
disinterested an action, immediately passed a de« 
tree, that Demosthenes should be recalled from 
^banishment: A galley ^as therefore dispatch- 
^ id for him at ^gina, and when he chtered the 
Piraeus, the magistrates and principal pef^ons of 
the city went to meet this illustrious exile, and 
received him with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy and alTection. Demosthenes was sensibly 
affected with the extraordinaiy honours thus ren- 
dered him by his country, and amidst the accla- 
mations of the people lifted up his hands towards 
Heaven, and gave tiianks to the gods. 

Phocion and Demosthenes, however, were, as 
usual, divided in opinion. The former being 
asked when he would advise the Athenians to 
make war, replied, ** Whenever the young men 
obseive a strict discipline ^ the rich contribute, 
lu^cording to their abilities, towards the exigences 
6f the state ; and the orators no longer rob the 
pubUck." The sentiments of Phocion were the 
more prudent, those of Demosthenes the mors 
glorious. 

2L2 
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Leoftthenes ha^ng nuaed a pawerfol amtjr^ 
marched againat Antipater. That general being 
appriaed of the commotioDa in- Greece, diapatch- 
ed coariera to Leopatua in Phrygia, and tp Cra- 
tenia in Cilicia, to aolicit aaaiatance. Before, 
however, the expected reinforcementa arrived, 
he directed hia course iikto Xheaaaly, at the head 
of only thirteen thouaand Macedoman inBuitry, 
and aix hundred horse* The Theasaliana, at 
firat, declared in favour of Antipater ; but when 
they aaw the confederated Greeka advancing, 
and perceived how greatly auperior they were 
in numbera to the Macedoniana, they revolt- 
ed to the hostile army* Andpater, however, 
waa not discouraged by their defection, but ven- 
tured an engagement, in which his forcea were 
defeated* Not daring to hazard another battle, 
he retired to Lamia, a city of Thesaaly, which he 
cauaed to be fordfied, and prepared to make an 
obatinate defence. 

The Atheniana and confederate troops advanc- 
ed to attack the town, and assaulted it with 
great bravery. The enemy, however, resisting 
them vigorously, they were obliged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and to endeavour to re- 
duce the place by &mine* The city soon became 
sensible'of the growing scarcity, and the besieged 
began to be seriously disposed to surrender, 
when Leosthenes, who .hastened to the assistance 
of his workmen, whom the enemy had attacked, 
received a wound of which he died. This inci- 
dent greatly discouraged the Athenians. They 
did not, however, despair, nor relinquish their 
system of conquest ; but chose Amphipilus their 
general, a man equally esteemed by the troops 
for his valour and abilities. 
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In the mean tune, Lemu^us wtis QiftrchiDg to 
the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in La- 
mia, not with any real design of assisting Anti^ 
pater, but that he might make himself master 
of those countries ; and arrived within a small 
distance of the city, with twenty thousand foot 
and twotiiousaiid five hundred horse* The army 
of the enemy was somewhat more numerous* 
An ei^;agem^it ensued, in which the Athenians 
were victorious, am) Leonatus perished in the 
field of battle* Overjoyed with their successes* 
and despising the feeble resistance of the Mace- 
donians, jnany of the Grecian troops returned 
home, to boast of the triumph they had obtained, 
and to congratulate their friends on the revival 
of ancient freedom* When these agreeable ad- 
vices reached Athens, Phocion, apprehensive of 
the contsequences, exclaimed, ^ When shall we 
cease to conquer ?" This rejoicing was, however, 
of short duration : Antipater having quitted the 
city the day after the battle, joined the reinforce- 
ment from Cilicia, .under the command of Cra- 
teras ; and a general engagement took place near 
the city of Cranon, in Thessaly, in which the 
confederated Greeks suffered a defeat. 

After this battle, a deputation vras sent to 
Antipater, requesting a general peace* That 
commander, however, replied, that he would 
treat separately with the several states and cities 
of the confederacy. The answer being received, 
the negociation was suspended ; and the Greeks, 
disbanding their troops, returned home* In a 
short time, therefore, every city and every state 
was imder the necessity of acceding to whatever 
terms Antipater thought fit to propose* Athens 
was the only city that was excepted from the 
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peace. TUxAcm was sent at the head of an em* 
bassy to conciliate the fiivour of Antipatei^and 
to negoctate.' with that general a treaty of amity. 
The terms, however^ on which this favour was 
granted, were equally subversiTe of Athenian 
honour and power ; ,for it was demanded that 
Demosthenes and Hyperides shoidd be delivered 
1^ This discinction they undoubtedly owed to 
their superior services, performed in the casse of 
their country. The demobatical form of go- 
vernment was to be abdished ; the ancient mode 
xii taxes restored ; the obnoxious were to forfieit 
thdr municipal rights, and Athens was to re- 
ceive a Macedotuan garrison, and to defrs^ the 
expenses of the war* 

Some of the Athenians seemed satisfied wift . 

these conditions, and considered them as lenient 

.and moderate; but Xenocrates thought other* 

wise, and said^ ** They are moderate for slaves, 

but extremely severe for free men." They vi^re, 

however, compelled to receive into Munychia a 

Macedonian garrison, commanded by Menylhis, 

B. C. * ^^^ of probity, and an intimate friend 

322. of Phocion. To such a humiliating con- 

, -_^*^®'* ^^^as Athens now reduced, which 

hadformerly been the gloty of the world I Up- 

wards of twelve thousand Athenians were disfran* 

chised; many of them, finding their situation 

insupportable, went into Thrace, and setUed there. 

i««.,«.k?'\i- 5 »rri^ of the messenger who 

^St^^,^^''^^^^^ Athens of the dis. 

site to TroeaT^ v^elauna, a small i^and oppo- 

<»«or had^'S^ Antipater, informed U.M the 

«»«aetl his vengeaoce by flight dis- 



patched Archias, a player, to seize him. Hav* 
ii^ therefore sailed to the island with a body of 
troops, he spared no psuns to persuade him to 
return home, and assured him that Antipater 
would treat him with humanity. Demosthenes^ 
however, knew Antipater too well to expect any 
&vour from him ; and to prevent, therefore, the 
de&igns of the tyrant, he swallowed poison, and 
soon fell dead at the foot of the altar, where he 
had taken sanctuary. 

In the mean time, Perdiccas, who had for* 
merly married Nicea, the daughter of Antipa- 
ter, having obtained the regency of the whole 
MacedcMiian empire, became more exalted in his 
thoughts, and was desirous of espou«ng Cleo- 
patra, the sister of the late king. So near ah 
alliance with the family of Alexander would, 
he expected, secure to him the throne. Antigo- 
nus penetrated the designs of Perdiccas, and 
foresaw that the success of the regent would be 
his own destruction ; he therefore passed over 
Into Greece, and disclosed to Antipater the plaq 
which Perdiccas had formed for obtaining the 
sovereignty. Ptolemy also, the governor of 
Egypt, was engaged in their interest i and prer 
parations were made for frustrating the project^ 
of the. regent. 

Ptolomy remonstrated with Perdiccas on the 
inequality of the arrangements which had been 
made in the empire, and was the first who dis- 
claimed the power of the united monarchs, and 
prepared in the face of the world to act the part 
of an independent sovereign. Removed at such 
a distance from the seat of government, he could 
strengthen his army, and establish his domi- 
nion, without interruption. Encouraged by these 
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dfcUmsCnices, he liastened ta render his ^kmm^- 
tions stable and secure. Perdiccas, who had 
etLvly notice of these proceedings, detiberated 
whether he should march into Egypt with a 
powerful army, or first direct his course towards 
Macedonia, and engage Antipaterand Craterus. 
The preparations, however, which Ptolemy had 
made, seemed too alarming to admit of any de- 
lay ; it Was therefore resolved, that Perdiccas 
should march against him, wlule Eumenes, vnth 
a numerous hadf of forces, guarded the Asiatick 
provinces agahist Antipater and Crateruai 

After undergoing considerable fatigue, the re- 
gent and his army passed the Egyptian frontier. 
Hostilities immediately commenced, and fre* 
^ent and vigorous efforts were made by the 
royal troops against Ptolomy, but in vain. The 
forces of that general were uniformly victorious, 
tod tihe soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected by thei^ 
ill success, and exasperated by the haughty and 
overbearing deportment of tiieir commander, 
mutinied, and slew him in his tent. 

During these tmnsactions, the other parties 
were not lna<;tive: Antipater entered Cilicia, 
wkh an intention of assisting Ptolomy in £^;ypt ; 
tod Craterus viras detached, with the remsunder 
of the forces, against Eumenes, who was then in 
Cappadocia. The reputation of Craterus was 
60 great among the Macedonians, that it was ex- 
pected when he appeared in the field, all the 
national troops of the hostile army would im* 
mediately revolt and arrange themselves undtt 
the banners of their favourite general* Eumenes 
Was aware of this danger, and in order to guard 
against' such an accident, kept his army igno- 
ttint of the enemy against whom they had to 
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oiMand, uid pbsted the foreign troops oppositt 
tiie MacedoBian soldiers. By that cautious ma* 
fiagementy the forces under the command of 
Eumtiiea sever knew agsdnst whom they foughl 
untii they beheld Crateriis breathless ou the field 
•f battle. 

By the death of Craterus, Phillay the daugh-* 
ter of Antipater^ whom he had manded» was kft - 
a widow. From a two-fold cause, therefore! 
Antipater must have been afflicted by the loss 
whidi he bad sust&ined* He was not) hovever# 
doomed to mourn long; a palliative vaa ver^r 
soon brought him, which was the iotdUgence of 
the death of Pecdiccas. In consequence of that 
ia^rtant event, Antipater was solicited to join 
the army in Syria, in <M*der to make new ar** 
raagements for the government of the empire* 
He theref(Hie hastened thither with all exp^d^ 
yon, and upon his arrival waa unanimously 
elected protector of the kings. 

As soon as he was invested with Uiis author 
ttty, he made a new partition of the provinctiSf 
la which all those were excluded who had eft* 
peused the interests ai Perdiccas and Eumenes* 
He also re-established others, whom the opposite 
fibCtion had dispossessed; and in this divisioni 
Sdeucas, who had great authority from the com* 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
of Babylon, and afterwards became the most 
powerful of all Alexander's successors. Anti- 
pater having adjusted matters in Asia, sent An? 
tigonus with an army against Eumenes, who was 
d^rmined in his purpose of waging war with 
the enemies of P^r^ccas, because he considered 
them' as inimical to the real interests of Mace«> 
4mi. His Son Cassander was also appointed to 
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the command of a considerable bodf of tro^ 
with secitt injunctions to guard with a jealous 
eye the i>roceedings of Antigonus. He disputed 
lk>t the valour and conduct of that general ; but 
he prudently thought him tf)o bold and entier- 
prising to be constantly awed by the irresolute 
and tiu^y commands of a distant and distracted 
government. Antipater then returned to Ma** 
cedon. 

Antigonus prepared to act with uncommon 
vigour against Eumenes. He had every incen- 
tive to dispatch.: his temper was naturally suited 
to action ; he was dissatisfied with the manner 
In which the great departnients in the state were 
filled ; and bearing an enmity s^ainst Eumenes, 
he had the sanction of authority for crushing 
g Q^ him at once. An engagement soon fol- 
320 lowed, in which Eumenes, by the trea- 
chery of one of his soldiers^ was com- 
pletely defeated. This discomfiture, however^ 
occasioned one of the most extraordinary actions 
of his life : he returned unperceived to the field 
of battle, burned tlie bodies of his slain compa- 
nions, and raised over their ashes a mound of 
earth ; then dismissing the sick and wounded 
of his army, he retired with six hundred men to 
the casUe of Nora, a place of great strength oa 
the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaoni^ iir 
which he sustmned a siege of twelve montiiSy 
against the whole strength of Antigonus's armyi 
and at length forced it to retire. 

During these transactions in Asia, the Athe* 
nians, dissatisfied with the Macedonian garrison 
in their city^ sent Denades to request Antipater 
that he would recal the troops from Athens. 
Th^ Athenians had- first applied to Pfaocion^ 
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whose influence with that general they knew to 
he great. But he declined to interfere in the 
bpsiness, and only procured the restoration o> 
the exiles to their homes and ancient privi« 
leges; It is probable that he perceived it to lie 
too late a period of their national existence for 
them to be able to guard themselves. Demades, 
however^ undertook the commission with plea- 
sure. The dignity and glory of their ancestors 
returned to the minds of the Athenians^ and they 
hoped that he would, at least, procure them the 
semblance of freedom. 

Demades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
the creature and &vourite of Philip, and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishmentagainst the eloquent, the patriotick, 
and disinterested Demosthenes. He was not 
destitute of abilities or eloquence ; but he wanted 
probity and disinterestedness. Antipater said 
he had two friends at Athens: — ^Phocion, who 
Would ilever accept any reward for his services ; 
and Demades that never thought he received 
enough . Whether the Macedonian governor had 
discontinued his largesses, or Demades consi- 
dered them as not suffidently liberal, we know 
not ; certain it' is, that he had formed a corres-^ 
pondence with Perdiccas, whom he invited to 
assume the government of Greece and of Ma«- 
' cedon. A letter he had written to that com- 
mander was intercepted, in which were these 
words : '' Come, and be the support of Macedon 
and Greece, which at present lean on an old 
rotten staff," meaning Antipater. This disco- 
very had taken place immediately preceding his 
setting out to request the recal of the Macedo^ 
nian garrison. His son, therefore, whoaccom^ 
Vol. IV. 2 M • 
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pamed hini) vas put to death in tbe »ght of 
Demades, after which he himself was immedi- 
ately slain. Thus were the Greeks reduced to 
the necessity of imploring liberty with th^ ser- 
vility of slaves, which they had hitherto de- 
manded with the noble confidence of an inde- 
pendent people 1 

Antipater did not long survive the orator De- 
mades ; and his death happened s6on after his 
return from his Asiatick expedition. He had un* 
dergone excessive fatigue, in keeping the Greeks 
under the subjection of Macedon, and in adjust* 
ing matters in Asia, which probably conspired 
to accelerate his end. Ev^ active, ^th&U and 
zealous in the cause of his country, he sufiRered 
himself to enjoy but little repose. The differ- 
ences whidi subsisted in Macedon, and the in- 
struction of his countrymen in the arts of peac^ 
had employed his attention after his arrival. 
His body had become enfeebled and emaciated, 
and the anxiety of his mind occasioned a violent 
and inveterate disease. Amidst this complicated 
distress, he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
end approaching, he assembled his friends, and 
the friends of his country, and gave them in- 
structions relative to the course of conduct, which 
it was equally their duty and their interest to 
pursue. It was necessary to appoint a govern 
nor over Macedon, and a regoit of the empire. 
He knew the importance of those stations, and 
was sensible that his own glory and reputation, 
the interest of the state, and the preservation of 
the Macedonian empire, required a person to be 
nominated whose age, experience, and former 
services, would command authority and respecU 
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Undet these impressions, thepefofe, he bequeath* 
ed to Polyperchon, the eldest of ail Alexander's 
captains at that time in Europe, the two high 
offices of protector and governor of Macedon. 
Thus did Antipater sacrmce the interest of his 
family to that of the empire, and died full of 
years and of glory. 

Cassander, who was in Asia at the time of his 
father's decease, apprehending in what a perilv 
ous situation Antipater's death had left himself 
and the friends of the late admtnistrtttion in 
Macedon, was resolved to attempt something^ 
for their safety* He revolved in his mikid the 
character of Polyperchon, who was equally de&- 
titiite of wisdom, oif resolution, and of probity ; 
and his ambition also prompted him to atteiApc 
the Recovery of that commiutid, of which he had 
been deprived by the will of his fiither ^ and be 
contrived a method for procuring himself satiH- 
faction* Under the pretence, therefore, of tak- 
ing the diversidh of hunting, he engaged several 
of his friends to accompany him into the coun- 
try. When they were at some distance from 
court, he assembled them together and disclosed 
his mind. He told them the only reason for 
bringing them to that place was, that he might 
confer with them on matters of the greatest im- 
portance, and have the advantage of their opi- 
nions* He afiuded> he said, to the recent change 
in the government, and to the probable conse- 
quences that were likely to flow from it He 
then expatiated at some length on the dangers 
that threatened them, from the junction of inte- 
rests between Polyperchon and Olympias, who 
was the implacable enemy of Antipater's Mends, 
and yrhom the protector had recalled from her 
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retirement in Epirus, and had appointed her to 
superintend the rearing of Alexander, the sod 
of Roxana. It is uncertain whether Cassander 
communicated to his friends at that time, the 
whole of his project, and of his intention of sup- 
planting the protector. His remonstrances, how- 
ever, produced the desired effect; and many 
avowed themselves his pardsans, in whose con- 
fidence he resolved to act independently and 
openly. 

While Cassander was thus employed in form- 
ing projects for subverting the government, Po- 
lyperchon was busied in securing his dominion 
in Greece. He had held a council of state, in 
which it was determined, thfit all the governors 
whom Andpater had appointed in the Grecian 
communities should be displaced, and that de- 
mocracy should be every where re-established* 
An edict was therefore published, the introduc- 
tion and conclusion of which abounds with pro- 
testations, that the sole intent of the court, by 
the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty to 
Greece. 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur^ 
pose for which Polyperchon pretended to publi^i 
it, did not meet with unanimous approbation. 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
the late governors; but they ivere unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tended to in- 
jure them. They hesitated for a while, and then 
applied to Cassander for relief. Athens being of 
more consequence to, the Macedmiian govem- 
- ment than any other Grecian state, the eyes of 
all men were turned on Nicanor, governor c£ 
that city. It was obvious, that had Nicanor 
immediately complied with the injunctions of 
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the edict) most of the other cities and states in 
Greece would have followed his example : but 
ke expressed a diffidence at firsts relative to the 
authority of Polyperchon; and after he had 
received letters ^m Olympias on the subject) 
devised new schemes of procrastination^ until he 
had sufficiently reinforced his garrison at Muni* 
chia. Instead) therefore, of quitting the fort> 
according to the injunction of the decree^ he un- 
expectedly seized the Piraeus. ^ 

The Athenians, intoxicated with the ideal li- 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct of Nicanor, determined to rid them- 
selves of those that seemed to oppose the wishes 
of their deliverers* For that (purpose they turned 
their £ary upon the patriotick Phocion, and some 
of the most distinguished citizens of Athens*^ 
These withdrew fnom the rage of the people, 
and threw themselves on the mercy of Alexan* 
der, the son of Polyperchon, who was entering 
Attica with a powerful army ; and hy this time 
ako the protector himself was at hand, with Phil- 
lip Aridaeus, and another large body of forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and the 
other fugitives idate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence, and of the 
injustice of the decree, and in consequence sent 
letters of recommendation with them to his fa* 
ther. They were accompanied by Dinarchus, a 
Corinthian, and aa old and intimate friend of 
Polyperchon ; but scarcely were they arrived at 
the camp of the jegent, when deputies came . 
&om Athens, accusing tiiem of high treason. 
Polyperchon was at a loss for some time how he 
shcMild act in this matter : his son had precipi*^ 
tately and imprudently pledged his faith to the 
2M 2 
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exiles, but the interest of his cause would, he 
considered, be best promoted by complying 
with the wishes of the Athenians. Always un- 
steady in his sentiments and sanguine in his 
• measures, Polyperchon no sooner conceived thu 
idea than he gave orders that his old acquaint«- 
ance Dinarchus should be first tortured, and then 
put to death ; whHe Phocion and bis companions 
were bound and sent back ' in carts to Athens, 
with this message, '* That though he was con- 
vinced they had been traitors to their country* 
yet he left them to the judgment of the Athe^ 
nians as a free people." 

Phocion demanded, << whether he was to be 
judged according to the accustomed form of 
law ?" Being answered in the affirmative, he 
replied, ^ How can that be, since we are not 
allowed an impartial hearing l" Perceiving by 
the clamour of the people that no defence was 
to be allowed them, he exclaimed, ^ With regard 
to myself, I acknowledge the crime of which I 
am accused, and cheerfiiUy submit to the sen- 
tence of the law. But consider, O Athenians ! 
what these men have done, that they should be 
involved in the same punishment with me." 
The people vehemently cried out, " They are 
your accomplices, and therefore that is sufficient 
for condemning them." The decree was then 
read, and Phocion, Nicocles, Aheudippus, Aga- 
nion, and Pythocles, were sentenced to suffer 
death; and Demetrius, Phalereus, Callimedon, 
Charicles, and others, were condemned in their 
s&sence. Many persons moved, that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death ; 
but the majority of the pec^le considered that 
punishment as too severe. Whilst the votes were 
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collecting, many placed garlands on their headsy 
and demonstrated all the satis&ction that coukl 
have been felt had the most powerful enemy of 
• the publick suffered a defeat. An intimate Mend 
took the opportunity of asking Phocion, as they 
were bearing him to execution, if he had any 
commands to his son. " Only/* replied he very 
coolly, ^' that he ferget the ill treatment which 
his father received from the Athenians.." 
- The resentment of his enemies was not allayed 
by the death of Phocion : a decree was passed, 
by which his body was banished the Athenian 
territories, and any person that should furnish 
fire for his funeral pile was subjected to a penal^ 
ty. One Conopian took up the corpse, and car- 
ried it beyond Eleusina, where he borrowed fire 
of a Megarian woman> and burned it. A mat- 
ron of that state^ who attended on the occasion, 
•raised a humble monument to * perpetuate the 
memory of the unfortunate orator* Having 
collected the ashes, she carried them home, and 
buried them under her hearth ; putting up the 
following prayer to her household gods : ^ To 
you, O ye deities I guardians of this place, do I 
commit the predous remains of the most excel- 
lent Phocion. Protect them, I beseech you, from 
every insult, and deliver them one day to be de- 
posited in the sepulchre of his ancestors, when 
the Athenians shall have become wiser." 

A short time only intervened before the prayer 
of the pious matron was fulfilled. The Athe- 
nians, like all democracies, passed from one ex- 
treme to the other. . They recollected the many 
services he had performed the state ; and there*- 
fore decreed the victim of their rage a statue of 
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brass ; ordered his ashes to be bvougfat back at 
the publick expense ; and passed an act, that his 
accusers should be put to death* Agouidesy who 
."was the principal person in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and exe^ited ; but 
Epicurus and Demophikis fled* Phoci<A's sob, 
however, pursued and slew thefiK 

When we consider the integiity, the magoam- 
mity, the sober and steady aeeal for the wdfiure 
of his country, which Phocion uniformly dis* 
played, we must confessf that none of all lus 
foUow-citizens were more truly patciotick* He 
aimed not to obtain the &kvour of the Hck and 
great, and yet was &equendy able to stem the 
popular tide* He was not to be intimidated by 
the threats and frowns of the people ; and some- 
times espoused the cause of the few, who ^ood 
^ high, but alone* Destitute of that enthusiasm 
which sometimes threatened to mislead his com- 
petitor Demosthenes, Phocion equalled in probi- 
ty that illustrious oratw* His opposition to the 
most popular men of his time has been the canse 
of his making so distinguished a figure in the 
state, and forms the most pibminent feature in 
his character* It wouM be no difficult task t» 
prove, that the motives on which he acted were 
honest, prudent, and commendable* The wcunds^ 
which he made use of when Demosthenes endea- 
voured to excite the people to resist the power 
of Macedon, shows at mice the greatness of his 
wisdom, and the extensiveness of his knowledge 
with respect to the real condition of the neigh-^ 
bouring states at that time* ^ Sinee," said he, 
<< the Athenians can no longer fiU their wonted 
glorious station, let thenir adope counsels ade- 
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quale to their abilities, and endeavour to court 
that power, which they cannot provoke but to 
their ruin." - / 

He was the only Athenian that ever occasion- 
ally commanded the respect of the friends and 
enemies of his country. In a word he was a 
rational and a fieaceable patriot. He wished in- 
deed to see the aggrandizement of his native 
country ; but he was anxious that its grandeur 
should arise from those ingenious arts which are 
the consequence of national tranquility* 

While these things were transacting, Cassan- 
der, seeing no hopes of immediate success to his 
undertaking by the greatest effort of all the 
power he could then command in Eu- 
rope, juc^ed it necessary to seek assist- ^^• 
ance in some other quarter* He had en- 
deavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedonians, and to engage them warmly in his 
cause; Antigonus, he was sensible, would be 
ready to Oppose any person that should possess 
the invidious office of protector of the kii^s ; 
and to htm, therefore, he determined to make 
appUcadon for relief. It is to be numbered 
.^unong the political errors of the new admini<» 
stration in Macedon, that after openly attacking 
the friends and dependants of Antipater, and re- 
ceiving Olympiasinto a participation of the go- 
vernment, Gassander should be suffered to with-^ 
draw himself into Asia, where his representations 
and remonstrances might be productive of the 
most dangerous and baneliil effects. Antigonus 
received Gassander with the greatest affability 
and kindness. He hated Polyperchon ; and to 
execute vengeance on him he saw would be the 
diortest and most sure road to the conquest of 
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Asia, which was oow become the great object «f 
his ambitimi* 

The forces which Cassander obtained of An- 
tigoDus were not namerous, but to a man of his 
fertile and enterprising genius, any. number of 
tcoagii proved of considerable importance, and 
were capable of achieving great exploits. When 
he had received reinfiNcements he sailed for 
Athens, and enterii^g the Piraeus with his small 
Beet, was welcomed to Greece by Nicanor. 
Willi respect to the new government, he enter* 
tained sentiments congenial with those of Cas« 
sande^ ; he had been appointed governor of Mu« 
ntchia by Antipater during bis regency ; he was 
the first that dared openly and boldly to resist 
the ectict of Polyperchon ; and on that account 
he had beeni^exposed to many and great dangers* 
None, therefore, appeared more likely to socond 
the views and designs of his vintor with greater 
sincerity* 

Polyperchon being inform^ of the arrival of 
Cassander, instantly resolved to blockade his 
competitor in Athens, and to make a vigortxia 
effort by sea and land, to terminate the war aft 
once by the reduction of that city. For that pur* 
pose, therefore, he assembled a numerous army, 
and marched into Attica. This portion of Greece 
was never remarkable for the fertility of its lands i 
and the numerous forces which Polyperchon had 
Gc^e^d soon caused a scarclt)rof provisions v\ 
that country. This scarcity induced the protec-» 
tor to alter the measures he had proposed, as he 
despaired of bringing the war to a -speedy om^ 
cluaion* Leaving troops, therefore, under the 
command of his son Alexander, who had ordors 
to observe the motions of the enemy> apd tq keep 
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them in awe, he marched with the re$t of the 
anny into Peloponnesus, where he knew his op- 
ponent had tainy friends^ 

By this time Clytus had set sail with the fleet 
to meet that of Cassander, which was under the 
coDduct of Nicanor. A battle was fought in 
Hffaich this latter commander was defeated, and 
obliged' to betidce himself to flight. The fleet of 
Nicanoiv however, being refitted, and reinforced 
by light-armed tiy)ops, sent over in barks by An- 
tigonus, he soon found himself in a condition to 
&ce the enemy again* Having, therefore, put 
to sea, he came up with the armament of Clytus, 
whilst at anchor at Byzantium, and obtained a 
complete victory. After the engagement, Cly- 
tus himself, was killed by an insurrection of the 
aolcfiers of Lysimacfaufl* 

In the mean time Polyperchon had entered 
Peloponnesus, and had recourse to his edict once 
more. He {ivas determined that his commands 
should be obeyed, and in case of refusal threat* 
«ned to inflict the most severe punishment. This 
decree was carried into ex»^ution in most of the 
Grecian communities, and discord, slaughter, 
and confusion, every where prevailed. Those 
.who had borne any office under the administra- 
tion of Antipater were put to" death, or at least 
driven into banishment. These tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the protector excited the just odium 
of the discerning part of the people. The Me- 
galopolitans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence and address to avoid 
these internal dissentions. The magistrates and 
people having consulted on this affair, unani- 
mously determined to retain their present form 
of government) and to remain, if possible, in 
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tranquillitf. This resolution was c<msidered bf 
the protector as treasonable : he declared that it 
was not only an open and avowed insult on his 
authority, but a tacit acknowledgment that the 
Megalopolitans wbre the coadjutors and abettors 
of Cassander's rebellion, and, therefore, de- 
nounced exemplary punishment against that 
people. The Megalopolitans fully understood 
the meaning of the protector, but they had taken 
their measures in time, and their counsels were 
not easily to be overtumed. They withdrew 
their effects from the country, fortified their city, 
and, the number of fighting men amounting to 
fifteen thousand, determined to make a despe- 
rate resistance against the enemy. 

Polyperchon made good his threats : he ap- 
peared before the city,^ccompanied by Philip 
Aridsus the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of elephants. His engineers 
were exceedingly active : before the besieged ex- 
pected that they had begun to work, three towersj 
with all the walls between them, were under- 
mined and fell to the ground. A breach being 
thus effected, Poljrperchon led his army to the 
assault, which was vigorously supported on both 
sides; but the Megalopolitans finally repulsed 
the besiegers* 

This repulse ^d not discourage Polyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs. He determined 
to renew the attack, and to avail himself of the 
use of his elephants. When this was reported to 
the Megalopolitans, they were greatly distressed 
at the thoughts of being attackisd by those ter- 
rible animals. They were, however, soon re- 
lieved from their uneasiness on that account. It 
happened that a person named Pan^des was 
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among them, who had served under Alexander 
in his eastern expedition, and who undertook to 
render the elephants perfectly useless to the be- 
siegers, and harmless to the besieged. The plan 
he made use of was thi&— he caused long pieces 
of planks to be driven into the ground, into each 
of which he fixed several iron spikes : over the 
spikes he tKl^w some rubbish, that the enemy 
might not perceive them 2 this was done all 
along the inside of the breach. The citizens 
were then drawn up, not in front, but in flank, 
between the city and these machines, and at each, 
end of the breach. 

The besiegers were now ready to make the 
assault : they advanced in excellent order with 
the elephants- in front. These animals, forced 
by their riders within the breach, stuck their feet 
on the spikes, and were unable to proceed any 
farther. The citizens instantly perceived this, 
and galled them and their ridei*s with stones, 
darts^ and other missile weapons. This occa« 
sioned a dreadful confusion. Many of the spikes 
had pierced the feet of the elephants so deep, 
that they were not only incapable of motion, but 
fell to the ground. Others were so enraged by 
the pain they experienced, that they became un- 
governable, turned upon their own men, and 
tix)d them under their feet. The Macedonian 
army seeing this disaster, refused to proceed; 
and Polyperchon, leaving a considerable body of 
horse and foot to block up the Megalopolitans in 
their city, was compelled to retire in disgrace* 
About the same time also news equally dis- 
agreeable and dishonourable was brought to the 
protector, relative to the complete and unexpect- 
ed defeat of the admird Clytus. After such 
Vol. IV. 2 N 
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repeated losses he saw no prospect of acquiring 
any honour in Greece : the greatest part, there- 
fore, of his army returned immediately to Ma- 
cedon. 

While these transactions were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had been appointed 
to the government of the Phrygia greater, Lyca- 
onia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, resolved to make 
himself master of all Asia. For that purpose he 
collected an army of sixty thousand foot, and 
nineteen thousand horse, togedierwith many ele* 
phants. He made no secret of his intentions, 
but avowed his designs, and removed all the go* 
vemors of provinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured to 
gain the interest of Eumenes, and sent an able 
and confidential person to treat with that ge- 
neral in the castle of Aora, and to assure him 
that if he would become the friend and ally of 
Antigonus, he should have the most honourable 
situation in his court. Eumenes at first a)^>eared 
to receive these overtures in a favourable man- 
ner; but when they tendered to him an oath 
that he would be faithfiil to the interests of An- 
tigonus, he refiised to make any such promise: 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of Eumenes, and began to levy war on 
that general. 

Polyperchon finding himself distressed by the 
treachery and power of Antigonus and of Cassan- 
der, not only allowed Olympias to take t^) her 
abode in Macedon, but made her his chief con« 
fidant, and in a little time virtually committed 
to her care the government of the whole nation. 
She was a woman of a violent and revengeful 
temper of mind, but not destitute of discern* 
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ment* The deep and often fatal intrigues in 
which she had been concerned, had taught her 
the knoNvledge of mankind. That knowledge 
was exerted on the occasion of which we are now 
speaking. Instead of nominating to the chief 
command in Asia one whose dissolute morals 
and licentious conduct promised &ir to promote 
any arbitrary scheme which the court might 
propose, she appointed or advised Polyperchon 
to appomt Eumenes, who was the most loyal 
and steady friend that court had. Eumenes was^ 
therefore, constituted commander in chief of the 
royal forces in Asia, and had a donation of five 
hundred talents awarded him for his recent ser- 
vices. 

When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred on him the supreme command in the 
east, he hastened to perform his duty, and to ac% 
quit himself with credit, but the rival with whom 
he had to contend was an active and enterprising 
commander. In the number of his soldiers, and 
also with regard to influence in the Asiatick pro*, 
vinces, Eumenes was greatly inferior to Anti- 
gonus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necessity of employing all the resources of his 
inventive genius : he ^d so, and he might have, 
finally proved victorious had he not been betray-^ 
ed by the perfidy of his friends. He considerably, 
augmented his strength in a short space of time,, 
and by granting appointments and conferring, 
honours, he gained the favour and friendship of 
the most powerful officers in the opposite in* 
terest. The Argyraspide, a body of hardy 
Macedonian veterans, who, on account of their 
merit and bravery, had been presented by Alex- 
ander the Great with silver shields, were at first 
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extremely adverse to the appointment and the 
measures of Eumenes. They received him with 
all the marks of deference and respect which 
they could possibly devise ; but Eumenes per- 
ceived that the civility of their conduct was only 
exterior, and that they had no real regard or 
esteem for him. On the contrary, he was sen- 
sible that they envied his authority, and, there- 
fore, endeavoured to render their malice inef- 
fectual, and to provide for his own safety and the 
prosperity of the empire. His integrity and 
address soon attached those soldiers to his party. 

The method which he took to prevent the su- 
perior ofiicers* ideas of precedency, and their 
mutual jealousy of being supplanted in their 
commander's favour from disturbing the peace 
of the army, was as follows. He informed them 
that in a dream he had seen Alexander arrayed, 
m regal pomp? seated on his throne, and giving 
orders to his commanders as usual. He advised, 
therefore, that a tent of state should be erected, 
in which a throne of gold with all the insigna 
of royalty should be placed. Before this throne 
an altar of the same metal should be raised, on 
which each of the commanders were to offer sa« 
crifice, and then seating themselves indiscrimi- 
nately, consult the publick safety. By this expe- 
dient he appeased dissensions among the pow- 
erful, and inspired the soldiers in general with 
enthusiastick bravery. But the device to which 
Eumenes was thus obliged to have recourse for 
quelling the factions that existed, demonstrated 
the dangerous and precarious ground on which 
the Macedonian commanders at that time stood. 

Eumenes had not only to contend with Anti- 
j;Qnus> but with many of the other governors of 
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provinces^ whom ambitious projects and disa^ 
fection to the protectorship, rendered hostile to 
his measures. For about three years, however, 
that able and experienced general had evidently 
the advantage over all his adversaries, and his 
exertions hM Asia in subjection to the Mace- 
donian government. 

While Eumenes was thus vindicating by his 
arms the honour and interests of the kings in the 
east^ Cassander was gradually subverting thei^* 
power in Europe. After Nicanor had defeated 
the armament under the command of Clytus, 
near Byzantium, he again resumed the govern* 
roent of Mupichia* Cassander, sensible of the 
services which Nicanor had rendered -to his 
cause, showed him the greatest attention atxl 
respect. They were upon the most friendly 
.terms, when some person acquainted Cassander 
that the governor had a design to make himself 
sovereign of Attica. It happened also that 
Nicanor had reluctantly complied wish admitting 
Cassander's troops into some of his foits ; a civ- 
cumstance, which being united with that report, 
awakened suspicion, which is nearly allied to 
revenge^ In order to have Nicanor destroyed, 
Cassander posted some of his men in an empty 
house, and requested the governor to meet him 
there, under pretence o^ consulting about mat- 
ters of importance. Nicanor accordingly ap* 
peared, and when he entered the bouse was at- 
tacked and murdered by the assassins. 

This saikguinary measure rous^ the indigna- 
tion of Nicanor*s friends ; but when they const* 
dered that Cassander was already in possession 
of the greater part of the city, and that Poly, 
perchon would not be able to grant them much 
3N 2 
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asustance, in case they attempted a revolutkm, 
they judged it most pit^r to stifle their resent- 
inent, and to submit quietly to their fate. The 
engaging manners of Cassander contributed not 
a little to reconcile the Athenians to ht» govern- 
ment. His condescension and g^erosity, how- 
ever, bespoke the crafty and submissive politician, 
' rather than the successful prince. 

Among the first acts of his power he appointed 
Demetrius Phalereus to be governor of Athens. 
This man was a person of quality, a descendant 
of Conon, and possessed of extensive property r 
but neither his birth nor his fortiHie was equal 
to his virtues. He had studied under the philo- 
sopher Theophrastus, and from him derived 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge. He 
was himself at once a philosopher, an orator, 
and a man of exemplary morals. Phocion and 
Demosthenes had been his teachers in virtue 
and eloquence. The kno^edge he had gained 
whilst a disciple of Theophrastus, enabled him to 
comprehend and encourage the pui*suits of a 
literary and ingenious people ; and his eloquence 
and upright conduct tended to check and con- 
trol the dissolute manners and licentiousness of 
the Athenians. Cicero also speaks very favour* 
ably of his oratory. 

The moderation and mildness ^hich he dis- 
played towards the governed, procured him the 
' esteem, and in some instances the affection, of 
the people. They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity, and that confidence he did not betray. 
That power which be might easily have con- 
verted -into tyranny, he employed in promoting 
the wealth and grandeur of the Athenians. He 
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increased their publkk revenues; adorned the 
city with many stately and magnificent struc- 
tures, and restored such as were likely to fall 
through the injuries of time* In every other 
respect also he exhibited such indisputable marks 
of affection and regard for the people over whom 
he presided, that they bestowed on him very 
considerate honours. 

The losses and disgrace which the arms of 
Polyperchon had recently suffered, made the 
protector sensible that he had no chance to retain 
the sovereignty of Greece. He was obliged, 
therefore, to- content himself with the direction 
"of Macedon. Attica was beyond the reach of 
his power, and the ill success with which his at- 
tempts upon the city of the MegalopoHtans had 
been attended, had inspired all Greece with con- 
tempt of his authority. Under such circum- 
stances ambition would have been futile and 
ridiculous ; but he was destined to a still severer 
lot. 

Olympias, as we have before seen, had been 
imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 
charge of the infant son of Roxana, and to 
sanction by her presence the new administration 
of Macedon. Previously to her quitting Epirus, 
she had written to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice, whether she should remain in her present 
situation, or return into Macedonia. Eumenes, 
who always had the welfare of the state near to 
his heart, informed her that he considered it as 
most pradent to remain in Epirus until the 
war should be terminated. He advised her not 
•to be too precipitate in her resolutions, but that, 
in case she d»d return to Macedon, she should 
-forget the injuries which had been formerly done 
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her, and cndeavoiir to coociliatc the affecttoiis 
and esteem of the people. The sequel of her 
story will prove how little she regarded thi» 
prudent and friendly admonition of Eumenes. 

She set out from Epinis, and arrived in Ma- 
cedon very soon after. When her presence was 
announced, great consternation and lUsmay sel^ 
ed the minds of the people) and even those who 
had been in habits of friendship and intimacy 
with the exiled queen, dreaded the effects of her 
resentment* The friends of Antipater, how- 
ever, by whose influence she bad been banished 
Macedon, had still greater reason to fear the 
consequences of her return ; but above all, Philip 
Aridsus and his queen. Anda&us was the son 
of Philip by a concubine, and on that accouqt 
had frt>m his infancy been subjected to the ha- 
tred and aversion of Olympias* The weakness 
of his intellects, and the debility of his constitu- 
tion, were said to have been occasioned by the 
destructive potions which the queen obliged him 
to take. Perdiccas began his regency with the 
murder of Cynane, the wife of Amjrntas, and 
mother of Arideus's queen. This crime was 
perpetrated at the instigation of Olympiaa. Alex* 
ander, previous to his setting out on his eastern 
expedition, had also been advised by his mother 
to cause Amyntas to be murdered, that he 
might leave few in Macedon, who during his 
absence should aspire at the sovereignty ; and 
this nefarious counsel was too faithfully fol- 
lowed. 

It was not, therefore, to be supposed that 
either Philip or Eurydice his wife, could loc^ 
upon her with complaisance. They, in fact, were 
sensible that they had evwy thing to fear fitMU 
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her assuming any power ; and Euridice, who 
had more discernment than her husband, rightly 
conceived that Olympias would never be at rest 
until she had deprived Andsus of the regal title 
and of his life. Under these ideas she began to 
levy an army, and requested all who respected 
the brother of Alexander, their late royal mas- 
ter or his queen, or who revered the virtues and 
memory of Antipater, to unite in the defence 
of the rights and liberties of their country* She 
then wrote to Cassander, beseeching him to 
hasten to her assistance, and required Polyper* 
chon to meddle no more in the administration^ 
but to deliver up all to Cassander, to whom the 
king had deemed it expedient to delegate the 
regency of the empire. The Macedonians rea- 
dily armed themselves in defence of Eurydice 
and her husband, and in a short time the queen 
had collected a force more than sufficient to 
screen her husband and herself from any vio- 
lence which might be offered to their persons. 

These hasty proceedings of Eurydice gave her 
enemies sufficient -.pretext for levying an armed 
force to oppose her measures. Olympias, who 
was ever jealous and watchful, had carefully ob- 
served the recent actions of Eurydice, and per- 
ceived that it was necessary she should be on her 
guard against the designs of the queen. Her 
brother had sent a body of Epirots to escort her 
from his kingdom. These she added to some 
Macedonian troops, whom her interest and power 
induced to follow her fortunes ; and sti*aightway 
marched her forces to join the anny of Poly- 
perchon, which was returning from the unfor- 
tunate expedition into Peloponnesus. Having 
ibrmed a junction^ the whole united army moved 
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to attack the troops of Euiydke, who> animated 
by the cruel treatment her &mily had received, 
boldly led forth her forces to oppose the enemy. 

It was not the intention of £urydice to hazard 
a battle before the arrival of Gassander ; but h^ 
too precipitate conduct in ndsing forces had 
roused the apprehensions of her adversaries ; and 
their motions being thus quickened, it was im- 
possible to defer fighting until Gassander should 
be able to march ^an army to the assistance of the 
king and hid illustrious consort. The two con- 
tending parties therefore dtew up their forces in 
order of battle ; but the iq>pearance of OlymjMas 
at the head of her troops^ immediately terminated 
the dispute. When the two armies approached 
each other) the soldiers that should have fought 
for £ury(Uce, struck with the awful mien of 
Olympias, who appeared to possess all the dig« 
nity and majesty of the relick of Philip, and the 
mother of Alexander die Great, instantly de^ 
serted their standard, and arranged themselves 
under the banners of the enemy. 

By this event Olympiasy had she adhered to 
the advice of Eumenes, i^iight have setded all 
tlungs amicably and honoui^ably; but her pas- 
sions, which were strong and unrelenting, sway- 
ed her with ungovernable fury. By the defec- 
tion of the troops, Philip and Eurydice fell into 
her hands; and she immediatley proceeded to 
inflict a severe and unmeritied punishment on the 
unhappy captives, who were soon after put to 
deatli. 

• Gassander having received intelligence of what 
was going on, hastened into Macedonia. When 
he artnved at the straits of Thermopylx, he found 
the Thessalians in arms ready to oppose his paa* 
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sage ; but expedition being his main object, he 
studied how to avoid delay. Collecting there- 
fore all the ships which he could procure in the 
neighbourhood, he embarked his troops, and 
transported them safely into Thessaly. They 
reached Macedon before Polyperchon and 
Olympias were apprized of his approach. Cas- 
Sander formed his anny into two divisions, one 
of which was under the command of Cullas, and 
he himself took the lead of the other. Callas had 
orders to engage the troops of Polyperchon, who 
was now separated from those of Olympias \ 
while Cassander pursued the army of that vin- 
dictive woman. After all the crqelties of which 
she had been guilty, she confided in the affection 
of the Macedonians : she had formerly triumphed 
by the majesty of her appearance, and she hoped 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
dangers and the hardships she was willing to 
undergo, in order to guard and strengthen the 
administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army. She went to the principal cities, 
in company with her daughter Roxana, her 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
salonica, the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. With this nu- 
merous retinue, she was at length under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to Pydna, a sea-port and well 
fortified town. 

Cassander immediately invested the city by 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of 
the harbour. The besieged soon began to be 
in want of provisions, but encotiraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, they obsti*. 
nately defended the place. Olympias also ex- 
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pected thet her brother JEacidas would send suc- 
cours from Epirus to her assistance ; which prov- 
ed to be the case. Cassander^ tht^refore, know- 
ing that the army of that prince was in motion, 
detached part of his troops to block up the pas- 
sages into Epirus This was done so completely, 
that the army of .£acidas was reduced to great 
difficulties, and not only despaired of the success 
of the expedition, but of their own safety. Under 
these circumstances the troops mutinied, and de- 
posing .£acidas, submitted to Cassander. The 
only person on whom Olympias now relied for 
relief, was Polyperchon; but the detachment 
under Callas employed his attention so much, 
that he was unable to afford her any assistance. 
Callas had been at pains to represent to the army 
of Polyperchon, the cruelties and enormities of 
which the administration had been guilty ; and 
he had thereby so effectually alienated the minds 
of the soldiers, that Polyperchon was scarcely 
able to defend himself. 

The condition of the besieged was now become 
truly deplorable. The royal family fed on the 
flesh of horses, the soldiers on their dead compa- 
nions, and the elephants on saw-dust. Numbers 
were induced by the miseries which prevailed in 
the city, to desert to Cassander, who received 
with lenity all that had not been concerned 
in the late murders. Olympias again turned her 
thoughts towards Polyperchon. She -wrote him 
a letter, requesting that he would send a bark of 
fifty oai's to convey her away by night Cas- 
sander, however, having seized the messenger, 
disappointed the design. Olympias, not fincUng 
the vessel at the time she expected, gave up all 
h(4)es, and, without waiting any longer^ surren- 
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dered herself iand her anny to Cassander. This 
event determined the &te of all Macedon. Pella^ 
the capital, soon after submitted to the con* 
.queror. Aristonas > who then commanded a body 
of troops at Amphipolis, at the request of Olym- 
pias yielded that city to Cassander. 

When Olympias submitted to Cassander, she 
43tipulated for her life : but the kindred of those 
whose deaths she had occasioned, insisted that 
she should suifer. She was therefore accused 
before the assembly of the Macedonians, and 
without being heard in her defence, condemned ' 
to die. Cassander advised her to make her 
escape to Athens, and ofiered her a ship for 
that purpose ; but Olympias reRised to fly, and 
declared, that she was ready to answer before the 
Macedonians for whatever she had done. Cas- 
sander, however, was unwilling to abide the 
issue of such a trial as she demanded. He there- 
fore sent a band of soldiers to put her to death. 
When they came into the prison, they were struck 
with awe, and refused to execute the orders they 
had received ; but the relations of those who had 
fidlen sacrifices to her cruelty, seized her^ and 
cut her throat. 

Immediately after the decease of Olympias^ 
Roxana and her son Alexander were sent to 
Amphipolis, where, they were made prisoners : 
.and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed only as private p^sons. {lercules, the son of 
Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining branch 
of the royal family, was murdered by Polyper- 
ehon^ at the instigation of Cassander, about 
two years after* &ght years had not elapsed 
since the death of Alexander, and not a single 
branch of his house remuned to enjoy a portion 
Vol. IV. 20 



t>f that empire^ which Philip and his son had ac* 
quiredy at the expense of so much blood, danger^ 
aiid treachery. Such to the royal fiunily of Ma> 
cedon were the effects 6f that ambition, which 
had lighted the torch of war over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa* 

While Cassander was settling the a&irs of 
Macedon, Polyperchon, and his son Alexander, 
were intriguing with the enemies of Antipater's 
jbmily in Greece, and sowing the seeds of iuture 
dissention in that country* It was necessary 
that Cassander should endeavour to consult the 
interests of Greece, as well as of Macedon. He 
therefore determined to march an army into that 
country, that he might expel his enemies horn 
thence* He directed his course into Thessaly, 
bat found the Pyl» shut by the J&totians, his 
avowed and inveterate enemies* Cassander, 
however, forced the pass, and coming down into 
Bsotia, proceeded to the ruins of Thebes. The 
sight of these ruins, it is natural to imagine, would 
lead him uito a variety of reflections: it vroold 
temind him of the ancient power and splendour 
of that city ; and. of the renown and &te of that 
man and his family by whom it had been razed* 
These thoi^hts led him to the project of rebuild- 
ing the city, and of recalling its proscribed in- 
habitants, who were scattered throughout every 
part of Greece. Having, therefore, requested 
the assistance of the rest of tl^e Baeodans, the 
walls of the city were soon finished and the prin- 
cipal streets rebuilt. The Thebans then sent to 
recal aU their exiled countrymen ; and their city 
which had been razed by the Macedonians, above 
twenty years before, was now rebuilt by the same 
p^ojXe* 
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'Cas$and^ having executed this desfign, pro^ 
ceeded into Peloponnesus^ and partly by force 
partly by treaty, gained all the principal cities 
over to his cause, and then returned taMacedon* 

While Cassander was thus employing his 
efforts to establish himself on the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, Antigonus was concerting nieasures to 
lid himself of Eumenes, After bei<ig defeated 
by that general in most of the engagements that 
had taken place dunng several campaigns, An- 
- tigonus determined to make otie desperate 

^•^* and if possible decisive effort. ' He re^ 
* solved to attack £umenes in his winter 
quarters, when his troops were dispersed all ovet^ 
tiie country. The battle Was fought near the 
sea, and Eumenes having the ^u{>eriority in .'in* 
fiuitry, effectually routed the phalanx of Antl^' 
gonus ; but the enemy's horse had the advanta^c^ 
through the treachery of Paucestus, commisinder 
of the cavalry, who had secretly gone over totBe 
interests X3i Andgonus. By the perfidibus coh^ 
duct of Paucestus, therefore^ the infantry was left 
to combat alone. Antigonus 4>erceiving that 
the engagement: had raised a dust in the air 
wheeled round the army of Eumenes, and pos^^ 
sessed himself of the baggage. This contrivance 
was of more advantage to him than a victoiy 
could have been. The soldiers of Eumenes re* 
turning into their camp, and being informed of 
the loss of their baggage, women, and children, 
became mutinous. 

In this situation of the army, Teutamus, who 
commanded a battaMon of the troops called the 
silver-shields, and who had long inclined to An* 
tigonus, took this opportunity of sending to that 
general) and demanded the booty he had lately 
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teken. Andgomis replied, that he would wil- 
hngly restore the troops their bag^gage and all 
their property, provided they would deliver up 
Eumenes, who was not a Macedonian by birth, 
and who had been declared an enemy to the pub- 
lick. The greater part of the army agreed to the 
proposal of Antigonus; and among the Rrst 
were the Ai^raspids, or silver-shields. Eu- 
menes was seized and his hands bound behind 
him. The troops then prepared to deliver him 
into the hands of Antigonus. Eumenea besought 
them to listen to what he was about to say, 
which being complied with, he unfolded to theni 
the dangerous consequences that would result to 
the state, from rendering Antigonus absolute; 
and reproached them with the cruelty and injus- 
tice of their proceedings.. He entreated, that 
they would put him to death, and thereby rescue 
him from the disgrace of suffering by the hands 
of a cruel and inveterate enemy ; but he entreat- 
ed in vain. He was conducted to the camp of 
Antigonus, who kept him a few days in confine- 
ment, and then^ommanded him to be executed. 
The late signal success of Antigonus, c^ned 
a wide field for ambition, and he again formed 
ihe design of making himself master of all Asia. 
Many of the commanders, who lately opposed 
liim, after the prosperous event of Uiis battle, 
hastened to make their submission, and to proffer 
their aid and support in- his undertaking. He 
readily accepted their acknowledgments of hia 
superiority, but was backward in assuring them 
of his protection. In truth it was not his interest** 
and therefore, not his design to protect -them. 
The theatre on which he then appeared, . exten^ 
fiive as it was, appeared too limited, and exhibited 
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tod many actors fi>r any one of tl^em to become 
lUudtrious ; and therefore he determined to lessen 
their nomberw He sacrificed several of the in^ 
lerior governors to his sonbition ; and had not 
Seleucus still stood in the way 9 it is probable that 
his resentment and suspicions would have been 
^Olayed. 

Seleucus had been appointed by Antipateir go- 
vektior of Babylon* He was an able and an en^ 
terpHsing commander r and had performed many 
signal services to AnUgbtius^ who nevertheless^ 
demanded an account of the revenues of his pro* 
vince, which plainly" discovered, that he con*- 
sidered him as a dependant. Seleucus was as- 
tonished at this request, and replied that he did 
not consider he was any more obliged to give'^n 
account, than Antigonus had to demand it ; 
since the province of Babylon was conferred on 
him by the Macedonians, as the reward of his 
services* Antigonus persisted in his right to 
have satisfaction, and began to threaten. Se]eu<< 
cus, therefoi^, considering the great power of his 
enemy, and the little prospect t£ere was,^ that he 
should be able to resist him, with the privacy 
and assistance of some of his officers, got toge* 
ther a body of fifty horse, and quitting Babylon 
in thenigh^ fled into Egypt. 

That they might be secure in their possessions^ 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
entered into a confederacy, whereby they were 
bound to maint^n the rights of each other. An- 
tigonus being informed of this agreement, deters 
mined to proceed immediately to hostilities, and 
to obtain, if possible, the provinces of Syria and 
Phoenicia, which were at that time in the posses* 
sion of Ptolemy. Accordingly he marched an 
30^ 
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army with the greatest expedition, and before the 
enemy were aware, moat of those provinces had 
8iibnii]tted to him* Finding that he coidd not 
carry on a war against so many great and pow« 
erfiil princes, with any prospect of success;- unless 
he could procure a fleet, which might co-operate 
with his land-forces, he ordered vast quantities o£ 
wood to be cut down upon mount Libanus, and 
in other parts of his dominions, and before the 
end of the year he was ready to put to sea with 
five hundred sail. His first expedition was direct- 
ed against Tyre, which, after a mege of four 
months, opened its gates to him* 

But when Antigonus was informed, that while 
he/was thus employed in Phenicia, Cassander had 
le4.his forces towards the coasts of Asia minor, 
and had made himself master of several pro- 
vinces, he marched an army to oppose him* In 
a short time, he encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Cassander ; but that commander, sensible o£ 
the inferiority of his troops in point of numbers, 
declined an engagement* 

During the time of the expedition of Anttgo* 
nus into Asia minor, Ptolemy entered Syria with, 
a numerous army ; but he had advanced no far- 
ther than Gaza, when Demetrius, who had. been 
left to command the troops in those parts, durr 
ing the absence of his father, offered him battle* 
Ptolemy did not decline the engagement, but at- 
tacked and defeated the army of the enemy* 
Demetrius finding it impossible to resist the vic- 
torious forces, abandoned J^ncenicia, Palestine^ 
and Syria, to the conqueror. Ptoiemy, flushed 
with his success, dispatched Cilles, one of his ge- 
nerals, with a very considerable army, to expel 
Demetrius from upper Syria^ where b^j with th« 
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remains of his forces, still continued. Derne* 
trius, having received intelligence, that Cilles wa* 
marching against him, determined to fall upon 
him unawares ; and he executed his design with 
such celerity, that he totally defeated the enemy, 
and took seven thousand pnsoners, in the number 
of whom was CTlles himself* When Antigonus, 
who was at that time in Phrygia, received the 
news of this victory, he joined his troops to those 
of his son, and obliging Ptolemy to retire into 
Egyptj the provinces of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Judea, again became subject to their former mas* 
ter. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptolemy to assist Seleucus in his claims on Babyt 
Ion. Accordingly Seleucus was furnished with 
a small body of troops, vnth which he marched 
to attempt the recovery of his kingdom. The 
army he commanded did not amount to more 
than thirteen hundred men, and he had to con- 
duct them through that extensive territory which 
lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, many districts 
of which were peopled with men in the interests 
of Antigonus ; but he accomplished his purpose^ 
and was restored to a command to which his 
abilities and virtues justly entitled him* The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi« 
gour of his own mind, secured to him the pro* 
vince of Babylon and some neighbouring states* 

Antigonus and Demetrius were now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian govern- 
ment. In Europe the dismemberment of the 
empire was dreaded ; and in Asia and Africa, 
they expected a sovereign that should be arbitrary 
and despotick< All became alarmed, and were 
ready to listen to any proposals, which might 
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seem to afford them some relief* A general con« 
federacy was therefore formed against Antigo* 
nus and Demetrius ; but the activity and re- 
sources of these men appeared inexhaustible. In 
Greece the ^olians and Epirots, excited and 
supported by them, had taken die field against 
Cassander. Ptolemy had carried his arms into 
Asia minor, and sent his filets to reduce the 
iSgean islands that leagued with AntigoBus ; to 
both these objects Antigcmus was ot^iged to at*- 
tend ; whilst, on the other hand, Lysimachus and 
Cassander attacked the provinces on the banks 
of the Hellespont and Bosphorus. There also 
it ' was necessary for Antigonus and Demetrius 
to send forces: in short, they were beset with 
foes on every hand, but they, nevertheless, main* 
tained their cause with astonishing vigour and 
success. 

B. C. While Athens was enjoying a state 
306. of tranquillity under the administration 
of the deputy of Cassander, D^netrius 
appeared off the Piraeus, with a fleet oi two hun- 
dred and fifty ships. The Athenians, therefore, 
submitted to his powerfid armament, and De- 
metrius Phalerius, the govemer, was expelled 
Athens. The first act of the new administra- 
tion was to -restore the democracy ; the destruc- 
tive effects of which were immediately felt. From 
Athens, Demetrius sailed to Rhodes, and formed 
the siege of that island. Cassander, in the mean 
while, endeavoured to regain possession of the 
city, but Demetrius returning, compelled him to 
raise the siege of Athens, and in a very little 
time stripped him of all his conquests. The re- 
sult of this triumph was the submission of the 
greater part of Greece to the arms of Demetrius^ 
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and he was appointed commander in chief of all 
the Grecian forces* All the cities from the 
straits of Thermopylae to the isthmus of Corinth 
yielded to his prevailing power ; and also many 
cities in Peloponnesus* . 

Cassander fearing lest Demetrius would pur- 
sue him inta Macedon, sent deputies to Antigo- 
nus in Syria, to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
Antigonus required the unconditional submis* 
sion of Cassander, and the renunciation of M 
claim, on his part, to the throne of Macedon* 
The confederacy was, therefore, strengtliened 
against Antigonus and Demetrius, and was 
composed of the Macedonians, the Thracians, 
and the Egyptians, with several inferior states. 
Lysimachus had the command of the Thracians ^ 
and a detachment of Macedonians; andSeleucus ^ 
headed the Egyptians. Lysimachus hastencA 
into Asia, and, before winter, arrived in Phry- 
gia. He offered terms of accommodation to 
^Antigonus ; but that prince wajs too confident of 
success to listen to hi^ proposals. 

When the season of the year permitted, Deme- 
trius transported his forces out of Greece info 
Asia, and joined the troops of his father. Soon 
after the two grand armies in Phrygia n. c. 
wcfe ready for an engagement. The 301/ 
forces of Antigonus amounted to seventy 
thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy* 
five elephants : those of the confederates to sixty- 
four thousand foot, ten thousand five hundred 
horse, four hundred elephants, and a hundred 
and twenty chariots of war. Both armies were 
anxious about the event of a battle, by which the 
fete of kingdoms was to be decided. Antigonus, 
who had never before been seen to shrink from 
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(bnger, betrayed evident niarks of fear on this 
occa»on» Coming out of his tent on the mom-i 
ing of the battle, he stumbled and feH, which 
he sqieratitiously considered as a pit>of that his 
army should be defeated. This memorable and 
eventful engagement was fought near to Ipsus, 
a small town in the province of Phrygia. Both 
tonies fought with bravery; and victory was 
long and ably contested. At length, however, 
t&e brave Antigonus lost his life ; the Syrians 
were completely defeated ; and Demetrius, with 
much difBculty, effected his escape at the head 
of nine thousand meil. In consequence of this 
victory, the whole etispire of Ale)cander was di- 
i^d^d as follows: Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, and 
Palestine, were assigned to Rolemy ; Macedonia 
and Greece to Cassander ; Bithynia and Thrace 
(fr L3rsimachus ; and the remaining territories in 
Aaia,*as far as the river Indus, which were called 
the Idngdom of Syria^ were given to Seleucus* 



CHAP. XXL 
^ffidn of Oreeee and Macedonnjrfint the Battle of 
Ifuua^ to the time that thote Countries became Fro* 
vincea of Rome* 

CASSANDER experienced, in his exalted 
station,' all the inquietudes of sovereign 
power; and was encompassed by crafty and 
powerful enemies* Hfe died, however, in the 
peacealde possession (^ the throne of Macedon» 
to which the greatest part of Greece was novr 
3 Q annexed. After his death, his two sons, 
298.' Antipater and Alexander, laid claim to 
the kingdom. Alexander invited Pyrr- 
hus, king of Epirus, atid Demetrius, the son 
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of AntigcmiKtv to liis assistance. Demetrius trea^ 
cherously assassinated the young prince at a^ 
entertaininent ; smd then justifying the death a£ 
Alexander in a formal hatangue, the Macedd- 
^ Q nians immediately saluted him king* In- 
294.' stead of repairing the devastations that: 
his kingdom had suffered from constant 
wars, Demetrius immediately engaged in new 
military enterprises against Greece, ^tolla, Epi* 
rus and Thrace. He abandoned himself, at tiie 
same time, to luxury, vanity, and extreme haugh« 
tiness. . 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, invaded the Macedo- 
nian territories, with a numerous and powerftd 
army; Lysimachus poured his troops into the 
same country on the side of Thrace ; and Pto- 
lemy attacked with a fleet the dcHninions of 
Demetrius in Greece. Demetrius, therefore, was 
obliged to abandon his kingdom ; and though 
he made several attempts to regain possession of 
it, he was unsuccessful. Pyrrhus assumed the 
sovereignty of Macedon ; but was in a little time 
expelled the kingdom by Lysimachus, who had 
^ Q acted in concert with him in the revohb- 
^ ■^. tion of that country. Dissentions, how- 
ever, arose in the family of Lysimachus, 
between his different quedtis and their ofikpring, 
that terminated, as is generally the case in des- 
potick governments, in an act of assassination, 
which determined the injured faction to request 
the assistance of Seleucusw This prince, though 
seventy-seven years of age, had the activity and 
vigour of a young man, willingly heard the insi- 
nuations of the enemies of Lysimachus, as he 
expected to annex the kingdom of Macedon and 
the states of Greece to the dominions he then 
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possessed. He therefore met Lyumachus on a 
plain, on the borders of Phrfgia, called the Field 
of Cyrus. Lysimacbus was in the seventy-fourth 
year of his i^. They were the only surviving 
generals of Alexander, and both fought with 
great bravery. The army of Lysimachus was 
defeated, and that <»)mmander slain* 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses^ 
fiion of Macedon, Seleucus passed the HeUes- 
pont, and advanced with an army as far as Ly- 
«imachia, in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Cerauqus, whom he had generously re- 
lieved^ and for whose sake he had commenced 
the war« 

Ptolemy having performed this execrable 
deed, put on a diadem, and boldly declared him- 
^ Q^ self king of Macedon^ Not long after, a 
280.* body oi three hundred thousand Gauls 
leaiiing their country in quest of new set* 
tlements, followed the course of the Danube for 
a considerable way, and then divided into three 
parties, one of which made an irruption into the 
Macedonian kingdom. An obstinate and bloody 
engagement ensued, in which Ptolemy was taken 
prisoner and his head cat off, whicli was car- 
ried through the ranks on the top of a lance. 
Sosthenes, with the remains of the Macedcmian 
•troops, attacked and defeated the Cauls ; but a 
fresh swarm of these barbarians, under the com- 
mand of Brennus, attacked and cut Sosthenes 
and his army lx> pieces. 

These barbarous hordes having ravaged the 
whole country, left Macedon, and bent their 
course towanls Greece* The Grecian states, 
animated by a sense of their extreme danger^ 
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. eoilected their trooi>89 aiid secured the straits of 
Thermopylae. The Athenians, under the com- 
mahd of Galippus, headed this enterprise, and 
sent their fleets to the coasts of Thessaly, to co- 
operate with the forces by land. The barbari- 
ans, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
pass, and repeated losses of men, were obliged 
to desistfc Brennus then dispersed some of his 
troops over ^tolia, to plunder that country, 
hoping by this stratagem to draw off the enemy 
from guarding the straits; still, however, he 
was unable to force a passage ; and the detach- 
ment of his troops which had been sent into £to« 
lia, exciting by their rapacity and cruelty uni- 
versal detestation, were many of them cutoff. 

But the Thessalians, induced by the hope of 
freeing themselves of those burthensome stran- 
gers, at length directed Brennus to the path over 
mount Oeta, by which the troops of Xerxes had 
entered Greece* He immediately proceeded to 
the temple at Delphos, with the design of plun- 
dering the sacred shrine of its accumulated trea- 
sures. The inhabitants of Delphos, however, 
inspired by an enthusiasm of religion, made a vi- 
gorous sally, and defeated the enemy with great 
loss: the pursuit was continued for a whole 
day and night ; and a violent storm and pierc- 
ing cold co-operating with the victors, most of 
the barbarians perished. Brennus was wounded, 
and being distracted with religious horror, killed 
himself* Those who survived, having assembled 
together, endeavoured to retreat ; but the seve- 
ral nations rising against them as they passed, 
not one of those muUitudes, which poured out 
of Macedon into Greece, returned to his native 
land. 
After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation 
Vol. IV. 2 P 
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of the kingdom of Macedon by the Gauls^ 
^ Q Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Deme- 
27^.' trius, assumed the sovereignty. The bar- 
barians threatened another irruption into 
Macedon, and sent deputies to know whether he 
was inclined to purchase a peace. The king en- 
tertained them with great ^lendoor, and show- 
ing them his camp, his army, and his treasures, 
told them he was not disposed to give that away 
which ought to be empk>yed in protecting ai^ 
defending his subjects. The barbarians allured 
by the riches they had seen, marched into tlie 
territories of Macedon, and plundered the camp 
of the enemy, which had been puiposdy left* 
Antigonus attacked the Gaufe encumbered with 
booty, and defeated them with great slaughter. 

Before, however, that he could restore the 
kingdom to its ancient lustre, he was obliged 
to contend with an adversary more powerfol 
than, the Gauls* Pyniras, king of Epirus, in- 
dignant at the conduct of Antigonus, who had 
refused to grant some succours which he re- 
quested, invaded the fronders of Macedonia, alid 
was joined by some of the soldiers of Antigo- 
nus, '^ho deserted the standard of their mo- 
narch. An engagement ensued between the 
two kings, ia which the forces of Antigonus 
were defeated, and most of them cut off, and 
he himself was under the necessity of quitting 
his kingdom. Returning again, however, after 
the departure of Pyrrhus, who left bis son Pto- 
lemy to govern his newly acquired dominions, 
he suftered a second defeat, uid escaped with 
cmly seventeen attendants* 
, While these tnansactiolis t0(A place in Mace- 
donia, Clebnymus pretending to the throne of 
Sparta, after i^ death of Eudamidas, endea- 



V9uj^ 19 i()^ck4e Arcus from the kingdom^ 
The peopk) m>weYer, inclining to favour the 
latter) Cleonymus atpplied for redress to Pyr< 
rlius, who marchvi an army into the Lacedas- 
moi)|aD territory. !^yrrhus had with him twenty 
thousand foot, two thousand horse, apd twenty- 
four elephants. Arcus was at this time absent 
in ^e island of Crete with the flower of the 
Lacedsemonian army. After an obstinate as-r 
sault upon the city, which was as obstinately 
resisted* and which was carried on for three days 
successively, Pyrrhus was compelled to retire 
towards his own dominions* Antigonus and 
Arcus, who had arrived at Sparta to succour the 
place, harassed his reai* in the retreat. Pyrrhus 
f^rdered his son Ptolemy to assist the attacked 
tiQ<^; but the young prince exposing himself 
too. much, was slain. The king of Epiuus di* 
rected his course to Argos ; but Arcus followed 
bim to that city with a thousand infantry, and 
while the Argives engaged the army of Pyrrhus 
in front, the Spartans attacked them in the rear* 
By these means, the Epirots suffered very consi-. 
derablyt and Pyrrhus was struck dead with 4 
atone, and his head cut off by an officer of th^ 
enemy* With regard to the character of Pyrrhus, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that Hannibal 
thought him the greatest general the world had 
ever beheld, and that Scipio was only the second* 
After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus re* 
aumed the sovereignty of Macedon. As he had 
also very extensive possessions in the heart of 
Peloponnesus, the neighbouring states became 
jealous of his power, and formed a confederacy 
against him. The Gauls also threatened another 
irruption into his territories. Antigonus, how? 
ever, engaged the barbarians in a general battle, 
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and cut them off to a man. Afterthls vktoiyy 
the Macedonian king meditated nothing lest 
than the reduction of all Greece^ He matched 
an army to Athens; and notwithstanding that 
city was powerfully supported by troops fiom 
Sparta and Egypt) he compelled it to receive a 
Macedonian ganison. In the nudst of his suc- 
cess, however, he was recalled to the defence of 
his kingdom against Alexander, the young king 
of Epirus, who had entered Macedon, and com- 
mitted great depredations: but ambition stiJl 
led him to pursue new conquests. After em- 
ploying much time ki the attempt, he at length 
made himself master of tlie city of Cmnth, 
which was again surprised and taken from him. 
He died when he was above eighty years of age, 
thirty-four of which he had been king of M&- 
cedon. 

3 Q Demetrius succeeded his father Anti- 

Si.'), gonus in the sovereignly. The principal 
transactions of his ragn were kitended ta 
maintain an intei-est in tlie Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup- 
porting the several tyrants who had usuiped it* 
3 Q Demetrius reigned only six years, and 
237. ^^s succeeded by his kinsman Antigo- 
nus* 

About this time the republick of Ach^a, which 
had been formerly little known, began to make a 
very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovereignty of all Greece* 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisted 
of twelve towns. 

The republick of i&toUa was, in the times of 
which we are writing, second in power to that 
of Achaia, and formed on the same plan* 

In consequence of the influx of wealth) Lace* 



d»moii had bf this time exchanged poverty and 
hardy discipline for opulence and voluptuous 
inanQers. Agis, the Spartan king, endeavoured 
to restore the ancient simplicity of that people, ' 
to enfoi^ce the sumptuary laws, to cancel ail dAt:^ 
and to make a new division of lands. The peo- 
ple in general relished the proposals; but the 
few in whose hands the wealth of Sparta center- 
ed) opposed them; and Agis was at .length pu- 
nished with deathy on pretence of attempting a 
xevolution in the government* 

In such a situation of affturs, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne ; a prince who pos- 
sessed an ardent passion for glory, united with 
great tempersoice and simplicity of manners* 
In the beginning of his reign he was under the 
necessity of exerting himsdf to support th'e totr 
tering power of the state. Domestic^ dis- j^ q 
tresS) with its concomitant evils, had caus- ^[ 
ed an almost universal languor, despon- ^ 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconia* 
Such was the miserable decay of both public^ and 
private virtue, wbea Cleomenes, actuated no less 
by his natural dispo^itbn, than by the represen* 
tation^ of the iStoltaos, p^xiceeded to an open 
rupture with^e Achsan states* 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea 
Mantinaea^ and Ord^menes, cities in Arcadia. 
He then marched his army against a certain 
castle in the district of Megalopolis, which com- 
manded the entrance of Laconia on that side. 
Immediately after these acts of hostility, tlie 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the field with his troops, which 
Weie noit numerous, but in^>ired with the great- 
est avdonr^ military enterprises* The Ach«ans 
mard^ afl^unat him with twenty thousand in*- 
3P2 
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fimtiy and a thoQsand horse, under the command 
of Aristomachus. Cieomenes, with not more than 
five thousand troops, offered battle to the enemy. 
Anitus bdng intimidated by the bravery of this 
proceeding, would not permit the general to ha- 
zard an engagement, hi consequence, therefore, 
of the retreat of the Achsans, Aratus suffered 
the reproaches of his own troops and the raillery 
of the enemy ; and the Eleans, who had never 
been the steady friends of Achaia, openly declar- 
ed against that republick. He afterwards defeat- 
ed the Achaeans in a second encounter ; but 
Aratus taking advantage even of his defeat, 
turned his arms immediately against Mantinsa^ 
and before the enemy were aware of his designs^ 
made himself master of that city, which he gar- 
risoned with a body of troops. 

The Acheans attempting to chastise the de- 
fection of the Eleans, were again routed by Cleo- 
menes ; and in the next campaign were totally 
overthrown near Leuctra. After &iishing these 
campaigns he returned to Sparta, with the merce- 
nary troops only. He sent a small detachment 
offerees, who surprised theephoriat supper, and 
killed four of them immediately ; and the fifUi 
was only saved by feigning himself dead. He 
endeavoured to justify this sanguinary measure] 
by arraigning the unconstitutional estabilshment 
of this order of magistrates, and by reciting many 
of their iniquitous proceedings. 

Cleomenes having thus made h»mself master 
of Sparta, advanced with his tro(^s into the ter- 
ritones of Megalopolis^ and committed great de- 
vastations. He took several places from the 
Achacans ; ravaged the possessions of their allies ;* 
and followed the retreating army of the enemy* 
The Achsans having encamped with all their 
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troops in the territories of Dymaea, Cleomenes 
pursued them thkher, attacked them and obtain- 
ed a complete victory. The Mantinaeans rebel- 
led against the Achaean garrison, stationed in 
their city, put them all to the sword, and then 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
Spartans. Most of the other cities in Pelopon- 
nesus, exhibited the same spirit of defection, and 
revolted to the same people. The Achsans 
were extremely dejected at these losses, and be- 
came apprehensive of the greatest calamities from 
Sparta. In this extremity they sued for peace 
from Cleomenes ; but Aratus, who had lately de* 
clined the office of general of the Achaean states* 
again resumed his authority in publick affairs. 
He therefore used all his efforts to dissuade the 
Achaeans from accepting any conditions of 
peace, which might be proposed in return by 
Cleomenes. 

The interruption of the negociations for peace 
raised a general ferment throughout Pelopon- 
nesus. The conduct of Aratus fired the martial 
and ambitious mind of Cleomenes. Most of the 
Achaean states began to revolt, and separate 
from the confederacy; because the people had 
hoped for a division of the kmds, and a discharge 
of their debts, and also grew weary of the power 
of Aratus. 

Cleomenes would gladly have engaged the 
friendship of Aratus, but that politician was im- 
movable in his designs of destroying the Spartan 
authority. As he found, however, that the 
Achaeans could not effect this of themselves, he 
entertained the project of calling in the assist- 
ance of AntigoRus, king of Macedon, to accom- 
plish his intentions, a measure held in almost 
universal odium by the Greekst Aratus, how« 
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B. C. ^^^^^ CQDtrtTed to surmount this diffic^i^ 
22rl by artifice, and Antigonus with gre:]^ 
pleasure embraced the opportunity of in« 
terfering in the affairs of Greece, A treaty was 
agreed on by Aratus and Antigonus, which 
from the conditions of it was evident that th^ 
liberties of Achaia were no more, and that Auti- 
gonus was the real sovereign of that country. 

This transaction roused the indignation of th^ 
Peloponnesianst who looked to Cleoinenes as the 
only protector of their libcif'ties* In the mea^ 
time Antigonus began his march towards Pelo- 
ponnesus, at the head of twenty thousand foo^ 
and fourteen hundred horse, and arriving at th^ 
Isthmus, encamped over against Cleomenes, who 
had fortified with a ditch and rampart the whole 
apace between Corinth and the Onian hills. An- 
tigonus not thinking it advisable, or even pnicr 
ticable, to force a passage, was preparing to de- 
camp and transport his trocf>s by sea to Sicyon* 
Meanwhile, however, the Ajrgives having rer 
yolted from the Spartans and joined the enemy, 
Cleomenes was appi*ehensiye that tlie Achaean^ 
would attack him in the rear, while the Mace- 
donians assaulted his front, and therefore retired 
with precipitation, fint tp Aii;os and then to 
Mantinxa. 

The Achsans now resumed their sjiperiori^ 
in Peku^onnesus ; and Corioth, Tegxa, Manti- 
nasa, Ilorea, and Tdphassa, with many other 
places, immediately subnutted to the combined 
arms of Macedon and Achaia. Antigonys having 
$ent his troops into Macedonia duiing the win*, 
ter, Cleomenes attacked and tpok the city of 
Megalopolis, which was plundered by the sol- 
diers, and enrery tl)ing of v^^ue in k demp|is^tjB4* 
^ ^so Is^l Mraste the >Vj;giau tf^i^its^os. ^« 
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tigonus was at that time in Argos with a few 
mercenary soldiers ; but though the enemy in- 
sulted him and abused the conlS^erates, he 
could not be prevailed cxi to engage Cleomenes. 
The Argives pressed Antigonus to take the 
field and protect his fiiends, or to resign the 
command to some person less timorous than 
himself, but the king remained deaf to all their 
reiHx>aches and remonstrances. 

In the beginning of the summer, however, 
being desirous of retrieving the reputation he 
had lost among the Achsans, he advanced into 
Laconiawith an army of twenty ^ight thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse. Cleomenes, 
however, had previously fortified all the passes 
and avenues into that country with ramparts^ 
and sent detachments of troops to defiend them« 
He also marched himself with a body of twenty 
thousand foot, and encamped at a pass called 
Sellasia, formed by two hills, the Eva and Olym* 
pus. Cleomenes having thrown up an intrench* 
ment at the foot of these hign and steep moun- 
tains, posted the auxiliaries on the eminence of 
£va under the command of his brother Eucli- 
das, while he himself, with the rest of the army^ 
took possession of Olympus* Between those two. 
hills ran the river Oenus, along the banks of 
which the road to Sparta extended. 

When Antigonus arrived and viewed the situa- 
tion of the ground, with the fortifications and 
mode of defence adopted by the enemy, he was 
sensible that no part could be attacked with any 
^trobabiUty of success. He therefore encamped 
at a small distance, on the banks of the Gorgulus, 
which covered part of his army. Cleomenes, 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of proK 
visiQnS) was under the necessity of throwing op^ 
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His intrenehmentSf and of engi^ng the enemy 

without further delay. The victory re- 
-^^f * nuuiied fer a long time doubtful : but at 

length Cleomenes receiving intelligence 
that the forces under his brother were defeated 
upon the hill^ and that his cavalry began to give 
way on the j^n^ sounded a retreat* The over^ 
throw then becaine general ; great numbers of 
the Lacedsemonians were cut in pieces, and 
those who found m^s to escape, (fed from the 
field of battle in the greatest confusion. Cleo* 
menes, mth a few horse, retreated to Sparta, and 
from thence fled to Egypt, where, not being 
able to brook the indignities offered him by the 
miiusters of Ptolemy Philopater, he suffered an 
honourable but untimely death. In Cleomenes 
ended the Herculean race of Spartan kings, if 
we except the short reign of Agasipc^is. 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
lUyrians invaded Macedon with a powerful 
army. Being therefore recalled to the defence 
of his kingdom, h^ advanced with his troops 
against the lUyrians, whom lie attacked and de- 
feated. Straining his voice however, during 
the engagement, he bunt a blood vessel, which 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
/of all Greece. 

Antigonus the second was succeeded by Philip 

the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
^'^* Macedonian kings of that name. At the 

time of his accession to the throne, this 
|Hince was only in the seventeenth year of hk 
age : he was intelligent, alfiEtble, munific^t, fio4 
attentive to the duties of his station. 

The jealousy which the .£tolians had for a 
long time «itertained of the Adisan states, was 
now increased by the- importance tkey had as- 
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samed from tfaeir alliance with MaCedoti. Im- 
mediately, therefore, after Antigonus was dead) 
ihey ravaged the Achaean coast, and committed 
great depredations on all the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Aratus attacked them with a very infe- 
rior force, and the ^tolians gained a complete 
victory. The Achsans were, therefore, under 
the necessity of again applying to Macedon, and 
to request the assistance of the new monarch* 
Philip promised that he would aid them with 
t^e whole strength of his kingdom ; and accord- 
ingly soon after set out for Greece, and arrived 
at Corinth. 

Complaints being made against the J&toltans 
by almost every city in Peloponnesus, wfir was 
unanimously declared by PhiUp and the confe- 
derates. In the mean time, the JEltolians having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, sacked 
CynsBtha, a city of Arcadia, put most of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and laid the place in 
ruins. This conduct of the ^tolians increased 
the general indignation of the Peloponnesiana 
against that people, and the social war com- 
menced. 

The i&toUans, however, being joined by the La- 
cedaemonians and Eleans, attacked the Achaean 
states on all sides, and gained very considerable 
advantage. Philip marched an army into Epirus, 
and laid siege to Ambracia, garrisoned by the 
^tolians, of which he made himself master in 
finty days. While Philip employed his arms 
against that city, a numerous army of ^tolians, 
under the command of Scopas, entered Mace- 
don, and ravaging the country without opposi- 
tion, netumed home laden with plunder* After 
the surrender of Ambracia, PHlip entered ^to- 
lia, all' of which he would soon have reduced^ 
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had he not been recalled home to repress the in- 
curaons of the Dardanians. 

In the mean time the i&tolians, under the com^ 
mand of Dormachus, entered the territory of 
upper Epirus,' laid waste the whole country, and 
burned the temple of Dodona to the ground. 
Philip having notice of these prtx:eedings march- 
ed with great haste to Corinth, where a party of 
his forces were stationed. While the king pro- 
ceeded to Caphya, he met with a detachment of 
Eleans, who were advancing to plunder the ter^ 
ritory of Sicyon. These he attacked and cut 
off. He then reduced Psophis, a strong hold 
within the confines of Arcadia, of which the 
Eleans had taken possession, and soon after en- 
tered and laid waste the territories of the Eleans, 
the finest country in Greece, with respect to cul- 
tivation, and rich in every kind of rural wealth. 
Philip then brought under subjection the whole 
country of the Trymphalians, a people that in- 
habited a district of Peloponnesus to the south 
of Elis, and wrested the Messenians from the 
yoke qf ^tolia. 

In the midst, however, of these favourable ap- 
pearances, the king began to manifest some la- 
tent seeds of ambition. ApeUes, a minister ap- 
pointed by Antigonus, endeavoured to reduce the 
Acha&ans to slavery ; . but Aratus complaining to 
the king of the conduct of ApeUes, the pride and 
power of that minister were immediately re- 
pressed. In a little time, however, Philip es- 
poused the part of Eperatus, who was elected 
general of the Achsans, in opposition to Aratus. 
That he might counterbalance this unpopular 
measure, and strengthen himself in the affections 
of the people of Achaia, he laid siege to Teichos, 
which he took and restored to the Achacans, its 
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i»r||^al {nopiift^^. He also maide aa inroad into 
Etis, and mvagi^ the whole countiy) presented 
the spoils to the Dyineans, and the cities in that: 
neighbourhood. He imagined that the wealth 
and vigour of the Achaeans woidd be entirely at 
his disposals tot the new .geoeral had provided 
no magazines, and tlie treasury was exhausted* 
Philip now affected, to place great confidence in 
Aratus : by his advice he marched from Corinth 
with a body of horsej intending to invade the 
XAcedsmonian^ territories by surprise ; and aftler 
proceeding four <lays through a desert country, 
he ^ined the tops of those hills which com- 
mand the city <^ Sparta. The Lacedaemonians 
were greatly alarmed when they perceived the 
young monarch in tlieir country, and approach- 
ing the gates of their metropolis. Philip laid 
waste many parts of the enemy's territory, took 
and destroyed several towns, de£sated a Lacedia^ 
monian army under the command of Lycurgus, 
and returned to Connth with an immense booty'. 
Philip, generally ^prosperous, began to meditate 
the reduction of all Greece, and detefmined to 
effect a junction with Hannibal against the Ro- 
mans ^ the Carthaginian general having lately 
obtained a great victory over that people, near 
the lake Thrasymene, in Tuscany. He there- 
fore sent commissioners to treat with Haimibal, 
and with the Carthaginian deputies in the camp* 
The persons, however, whom* he appointed to 
this4)(Bce, were seized by the Romans soon after 
their landing in Italy ; but as they asserted that 
they were going to Rome, they were permit^ 
to proceed <>n -their journey* After th^r arrival 
at the camp of Hannibal, it was agreed, that the* 
king of Macedon and the repubUck of Carthage 
should consider the Romans as commofi enemies ; 
Vol. IV. 2 Q 
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that after bniting their a™« «?* T^^'^ ** 
J^r of the RoSian pfopl*' «*y "^^T^ 
IS conquests in Greece, for the puiT«se of ex- 
teMfint; the dominions of M*cedon. 

In ^ntUd Arattts dissuade Philip [»«*» 
project. H« entered the Ionian g«»f ^» 
I*^e fleet, took Oricunj,^ the c««t of Ep^ 
and Udd defte to ApoBor^ Here, howwr, 
te 1^ s«,?rised and defeated by the Rom^ 
and ret««2d homewards -cross the n»o«»^ 
' The Roman*, greatly humbled by the^ 
nous arms of Hannibal, were not m »;««^^ 
at that timer t* prosecute a war with .Macedon , 
but they determinfed, if possible, to rwse up ene- 
mies 4«nat PhiUp in Greece. Accowfan^ 
overturl^ were made to the ^lians, wh^ ^ 
fiding in the flattering declarations of *he «»• 
nun ambassKdor, not only concluded a tr^ 
themselves, bot engaged Sparta and Eh», toge- 
ther with the lllyrians in the cause of Home. 
„ t. Hostimie* immediately oomm«»ced, ana 
Sn the Romans having taken Zacynthus, 
< ■ iEnladae, and Nasus, Tpestofed them to me 

^tolianfc Machantdasfthe tyrant «rf Sparta, in- 
vaded: th« ter^torfes of the Achxans, who *ent a 
depatation to Philip, to request his assistance. 
PMlip lost no tim« irt marching into Gre«:e to 
defend the possessitUis of his allies; and the 
^toHans, under Pyrriius, who was appointed 
commander, thbc year, hi - conjunction vrith king 
Attalosv • advaMeed to meet him a» far as Lajnia. 
A battle ensued, in wtiich' the JEtoliatis and their 
allies -werfe discomfited }- and another engage- 
ment siEMin after took plaee, in which Philip gain- 
ed a decisive victoty .* 

■ The Macedonian king next marched against 
Elis, which had received an EJtxXixa garriwm* 
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After plundering the territory, he was atl»jck«d 
by the confederate arniy^ among whom were four 
thousand Romans commanded by the procon- 
sul Sulpitius. The battle was long and obsti- 
nately fouglit* Here Philopcemen, who led the 
Acbsan horse, struck dead with his lance, the 
commander of the ^tolian cavalr}% Philip 
seeing his troops give wa}?, nished heiMUong 
among the enemies, and was with the g^^eatest 
difiiculty saved by . the Macedonians* After 
baling desolated the whok. territory, • tbn mo^ 
narch Returned towards Macedonia, to 4efei>d bi§ 
kingdom against the ravages cf the OardiaiM^ j > 

Early in. the spring, .Sulpitius and. Atta^P 
qnittiogt their winl«i>quarterQ, ^iled KQlE»^f^ 
And i:2btained poasessiod of Orovm.iix.that' Jali^^cjL 
AttakiB also, laid siege to ,the .city oC .Q]^s i^ 
Achaia, which he took, but Philip donsuni^^ niri^ 
his army, he retired precipitately towards his 
6hit>s*. 

. . In the mean time Machanidasy tyxant of J..aco- 
dicmoQ, advanced with a power^l. crafty ;)iiito 
Achata» Me. could Aol,. however,, hays )oh<>sei^ 
•a more improper time for his expedition ; for 
Philopoemen was that year created general of 
the Achaean states. No sooner was he raised to 
this important oflKce> than he began to re-establish 
military discipline amonjg the troDi». Having 
assembled his army at Mantinacay he gave battle 
•to Machanidas* An obstinate confl^ict ensued* 
Machanidas at first had the advantage; but pur- 
suing the flying troops too far, Philop^men at- 
tacked him in the rear. He also struck Macha* 
nidas witK a spear, and killed him : the death of 
the tyrant put an end to the batUe* in which the- 
Lacedxmonians lost four thousand men. 

Not k)Dg after the deaUi of Machanidas, Sparta 
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. groaned beneath the yoke of a still more ciuef 
2 Q tyrant called Nabis, who in addition to 
^ 206- ^hc other vices common to tyranny, was 
actuated by' a violent spirit of avarice. 
He banished most of the wealthy citizens from 
Sparta, that he might seize their riches. And 
many he caused to be assassinated. He had re* 
ceived Argos from Philip, in pledge for the 
money which he had lent that monarch. He 
there practised the most shodung cmelttes. He 
had invented a raactune in the form of a statue 
resembling his wife, the breast, arms, and hands 
of which were fiill of pegs of iron, covered with 
magnificent garments. If any one refused to 
give him money, he was introduced to this nuK 
chine, which, by means of certain springs, caught 
&st hold of him, and that he might deliver him- 
self from this exquisite torture,, readijy granted 
•whatever Nabis desii'ed.^ 

The i£toliana finding themselves deserted by 
^e Romans, concluded a peace vrith Philip* 
Soon after, Publius Semphronius, the proconsul, 
arrived with ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and thirty-five gallies, to the assistance of the 
£tolians. He was easily prevaUed on by that 
people, to agree tg an accommodation between 
the Romans and the king of Macedon. Ac- 
cordingly a treaty of amity was entered into ; 
2 Q and Philip caused the king of Bithynia^ 
^3.' the Achaeans, the Boeotians, the Thessa- 
lians, Acamanians, and Epirots, to be 
included in the treaty. The Romans on their 
side named king Attalus, Pleuratus, a petty prince 
of Illyricum, Nabis tyrant of Sparta, the Eleans, 
Messenians and Athenians. 

Philip having settled his affairs at home, and 
finding that the fortime of the Carthaginians wa& 
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declining, endeavoured to extend his dominions 
In the east. Her therefore attacf^ed the Rhodians, 
Athenians, aM king Attains, contrary touthe 
express terms of the treaty. Whereupon, at the 
Jpe^uest of Uie Athenians, war was declared 
against him by the Romans^ and Sujpitius the 
consul appointed to carry it on. The Romans 
dis^ched a fleet for the relief of Athens, then 
besieged by the Maeedonians. Disappointed, 
therefore, in his purposes, Philip laid waste the 
whole territory. 

The command of the Roman army devolving 
on Titus Quintius Flaminius, that general had 
the address to detach the Achsans from the Ma- 
cedonian interest* An engagement soon after 
took place near the mountains of Cyno- ^ q 
cephsJae, in Thessaly, in which Philip was 197/ 
defeased with the loss <^ thirteen thousand 
men ; While the Romans lost not more than soveh 
hundred. The Macedonian king ^vas now obliged 
to sue for peace, on such conditions as Rome 
and her allies were pleased to impose* 

IHaminius having expelled Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta from Argos, left Greece to enjoy the 
liberty and happiness he had restored, and re«- 
tumed to Rome with all the Roman garrisons. 

The J^tolians were the only Grecian people 
dissatisfied with the peace ; on account of some 
cities which had been withheld from them. They 
therefore insinuated to Nabis the contemptible 
condition to which he was reduced by the Ro- 
tnans ; and that Acbaia possessed all Pelopon- 
nesus, while he was permitted to retain Sparta 
only. NalMs was well inclined to undeitake any 
thing they proposed against the. Romans, and 
therefore' immediately laid siege to Gitium. 
Philopcemen^ however, cut off his army soon after 
2Q2 
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A^ar Spftita, and besieged the tyram in thai city. 

^ Q^ Nabis was soon after killed by & body 

J92* of J&tolians, who surprised Spiuta, and 

that state joined the Achfuux confederacy* 

In the mean while the JEtofians persuaded 
Antiochus, king of Syria, to pass over into 
Greece, with an intent to expel the Romans from 
that country. Accordingly he entered Greece 
with a small force ; but being disappointed of 
the succours he expected from the Grecian states, 
was defeated at the straits of Thermopylae, by 
Mamus-Acilius Glabrio^ the Roman consul. A 
deputation was soon after sent from the J&tor 
lians to soUctt a peace from the Roman people. 

The conditions of the treaty were extremely 
hard. They were heavily fined, compelled ta 
give up several of their cities and territories to 
the Romans, and to deliver to the consul forty 
hostages, to be chosen by him, none- under 
twelve, nor above forty years of age. They were 
also commanded to pay observance to the empire 
and majesty of the Roman.people. 

The Roman senate began now ta take um- 
brage at the power and reputation of the Achaci- 
ans. Though confederated with Achaia, each 
of the Peloponnesian cities retained its peculiar 
privileges, and a species of independent sove- 
reignty. After peace had been concluded with 
-Etolia, and Cephallenia reduced, M. Fulvius 
>.obihor resided in that island to decide, as he 
said, any disputes which should arise in Greece, 
but m fact to improve and foment every dissen- 

w- r *^ aggrandizement of the Roman re^ 
puwicls. The general assembly of the Achseans 
haci been always held at ^Egium; but Philopce- 
S^^uLk"! I?, ^^'^ow at the head of that state, 
inpughtgt to divide the honour and advantage 
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of the congress, among' the several cities of the 
league, and had lippn^ted Argos for the next 
diet. But the inhabitants of ^iuth opposed this 
reg^ation, and appealed to the decision of the 
R^an <»nsi]i in Cephaltenia. 

Bei^des this, Ftilvius had another pretext for 
passing over Into Greece. Daring the tyranny 
which existed in Sparta, many of the iJaceds^ 
moaians had been driven into exile, and inhabits 
ed the inaritime cities of Laconia, protected by 
Achsan garrisons. These men had cut oif the 
inhabitants of Lacedicmon from sdl intercourse 
vrith the seacOak. This restraint the Spartans * 
icould not brook, and, therefore, attacked in the 
night a small city called Las ; but were repulsed. 
Philbpoemen represented to the assembly this 
attempt as an insuk offered to all Achaia ; and 
a decree was enacted, that the Lacedsemonians 
shoiidd deliver up the authors of that outrage, on 
pain of being considered as enemies. The La* 
ced»monians not only refused to obey the de- 
cree, but put the Achaeans to death who were 
sent to inform them of it, and then dispatched 
ambassadors to Fulvius, requesting him to come 
and take possession of their city. Philopoemen^ 
however, advanced with an army into Laconia, 
and laid waste the territories. By the emissa- 
ries of the Romans too, the Messenians had 
been prevailed on to take up arms against the 
Achaeans; and Philopoemen hastening to sup^ 
press the insurgents, fell into their hands and 
was put to death. The Romans, by this means, 
being invited to act as umpires, soon found 
means to destroy the strength of Achaia, by se- 
ducing its confederate states. 

During these transactions in Greece, the Ko»- 
zxuois were endeavouring to quarrel with Philip 



kjBg of Mftccrioiii thaib tber nigi]^ ^im Ids pds- 
«ewo|Mi9 vid . deprive . hibft of his power* For 
that purpose th^y eoeoumsred thecaHloini or cam- 
uraiuUeSf. wbic^ PhiHp had latdy aDoeacedl^his 
dominions to assert thdor iiidependence ; «id 
commissioneTs being seat from R^me to set- 
tle that roatteri the tung^^iRas ordefcd to oQi>- 
tent hiqnself vrith Maccdofi in ;its ancient state; 
and by a formal^ decree was ceqtiired lor. with- 
difaw his garriaona frosn iEnua and Marones) 
maritime towns, of Thfnee* Philip aecotdkigiy 
was obliged. to withdraw his troofM from those 
* cities; but at the aume.titne.deteniuned to re- 
venge himself on the Maronites, whose conb* 
idaiots had pn>cui:ed the decree* As the sol- 
diers^ therefore, were leaving Maronea, a body 
of Thraciaos was privately . admitted into the 
town, who plundered the' ci^ with all the ciiv 
eumstances of cruelty and avarice, which could 
possibly be imagined* The Roman deputies ob- 
tained certain intell^nce of this atrocious deed, 
and the king was summoned to justify himself 
before the senate. 

Though Philip considered this injunctfon as 
the most mortifying, indignity that could be of- 
il^red to an independent prince, he was never- 
theless under the necessity of complying with 
the conditions imposed* He therefore sent his 
son Demetrius to apologize for his conduct be- 
fore the Roman senate. When the young prince 
heard the articles of impeachment read agsunst 
Philip, he was so affected that he was unable to 
utter a word in the defence of his father. His 
modesty had a favourable efiect on the senators ; 
and he was encouraged to read the notes he had 
brought for the just^cation of the king, whose 
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excuses were accepted. Demetrius earned home 
a ratification of a treaty, with this express clause^ 
that Philip owed it entirely to their regard for 
his son. 

This circumstance was not at all agreeable to 
the king, who feared that the Romans were en*- 
deavouring to attach Demetrius more to their 
own interest, than to that of Macedon. This 
suspicion was inflamed by the insinuations and 
dark artifices of his eldest son Perseos^ a prince^ 
who is said to have been of a turbulent* Ucenti* 
ous dispositicHi, sordid, ungenerous, and subtle* 
Perseus had conceived such a jealousy of hit 
brother, that he endeavoured by every insidiouB 
action, to undermine his favour with the king» 
He accused Demetrius of an attempt tomuiv 
der him at the insiigation of the Romans. De^ 
metrius, on the o&er hand, defended himself 
with equal spirit and resolution; refuting tbft 
charge as groundless, and recriminating upoa 
his brother for his unnatural malice and ambw 
tion* Philip blamed Demetrius for acting upk 
such a manner, as to give the least pretence for 
his brother's charge; and reprehended Perseus 
for putting the worst construction on dubious 
actions. In order, however, that he might r^ 
. move from his own breast all doubts as to the 
i^itentioPS of his younger son, the king sent Phv 
locles and Apelks* two Macedonian noblemen, 
as his an^bassadors to Rome. They were pri* 
vately instructed to inquire inta the. condiict of 
Demetrius ii;! that city, and tq find out with 
whom he corresponded,, and what schemres he 
bad formed* . . 

These ambassadors perceiving that the affeo- 
^ona of fihilip inclined. to Perseus^ concerted 
with him ^hat i;eport they should make, on their 
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ictu^ from Rome* The result of their ccMitr^ 
vaoces was, that when Philocles and Apeiles 
taone back to Macedon, they spoke tenderly of 
Demetrius, and presented the king with a letter 
£rom Qu'intus Flaminicus, with whose seal and 
band-wfitiog Philip was well acquainted. In 
tills letter the Roman interceded earnestly for his 
jTQunger son, and excused his evil actions on ac- 
count of his youth. He besought the king to 
Ibi^get: the meaaurea of which he had been guilty, 
that he might' supplant his brother ; and he ex- 
horted him to comply with this advice, as the 
fiomanft wsould not countenance the cnminali^ 
<of DemetnitSf in: ajmiag at the thrc^ie. 
.. Philip now made .no> doubt but he had disco- 
jvered die.^wbole truthy gave orders to one of his 
fpeJierals to arrest DemetHus, and to take him off 
iy. poiioti) lest the Macedpulans, who loved him, 
^ouid be InfQrmed of. what was intended* -Thb . 
ipDJsoQi thowiever^ woricing slowly, and the young 
4Daa compkihiing much, .twa ruffians weee' em* 
.ployed, . who smothered ' the ianikrent; and hopefid 
•pdnce* Philip,. hoNreveVt was soon after ap- 
prised of the injustice of this proceeding, and 
that the letter had been forged to answer the 
purposes, of Perseus* After i^ceiving this in- 
formation, he fell into a melancholy, that differ- 
ed very little from madness, and which in & little 
time4>ttt an end to his esdstence* 

, Upon the death of Philip, Perseus as- 
P[l^- sumed the. reins t>f government. . The 
first measureaof his administration were 
renMtkskfy miid^ and he affected a strict regard 
to justice. He assumed an lur of benignity and 
•gentleness. He sat daily: to hear causes, and his 
.^iaons were. |«newdly made with prtidence and 
discernment. The ^ame diq>ositi<m which he 
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displayed towai^s his own stibjectSj he exhibited 
in his ci»iidUct with foreign states. He seitt ail 
embassy to the Romans, entreating them to re- 
new the treaty made with his fkther^ and to ac* 
knowledge him king^of Macedon ; in return for 
which he ptomised that he would act as their 
Mchful ally, and undertake no war without their 
permission. The senate, therefoi^^ acknowledged 
his' title to the throne, and pironouneed hiihthe 
friendof the Rdman peo(^. ' '\ 
• His conduct was sfo gracioiis, and his insintia- 
tions, and intrigues with his neighbours so eflTee- 
tual, that most of the Grecian states inclined to 
Perseus, who soon pretended to be the patron of 
Qreek liberty against the pride luid dominion of 
Home* In his own kingdom, he not only amassed 
great sums of money, but proWded magaeines* 
for a numerous array for ten years, and kept up, 
^ the same time, a militanr establishment of 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand 'horse; 

The Romans, informed of these proceedings, 
dispatched ambassadors to Macedon to question 
Perseus as to the authenticity of these reports. 
The king, however, only answered with pride 
and insolence, and a war commenced between 
the two nations. An army was immediately serit 
into Greece, under the command of P. LiciAius 
Crassus, which for three years did nothing wor- 
thy of notice. At length, howevet^ the Ro- 
mans, dissadsfied with the conduct of the war 
in Macedonia, resolved to change their generals. 
Accordingly, the consul Paulus ^milius was 
vested with the command of the army in that 
kingdom, and soon after attacked and drove 
Perseus' from his intrenchments on the banks of 
the river Enipeus, who retired precipitately to 
Pydna. Here both armies came to a general 
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engagement, and the MacedonigdB being broken 
Mid routed with a gr«at slaughter, Pl^irseos fled 
with a few horsemen to PeHa) ^e thief and strong- 
est city in Macedon. Perseus, however, who co^ld 
not think himself any where 4»afe, fled firom thence 
as precipitately as from the battle^ and marched 
with incredible expedition to Amphipolis. Feaf« 
ing that the Amphipolitans would deliver him 
into the hands of the Romans, he mounted a 
tribunal in order to harangue them ; but his 
tears flowed so fast, that after several attempts 
he found it impracticable to make an oration* 
The inhabitants refusing to pemut him to stay 
any longer in that city, he hastened to the sea- 
coast, from whence he saUed to the island <tf Sa- 
mothrace, and sought refuge in the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. 

Abandoned now by all the world, without 
forces, without friends, and without hope, he 
surrendered himself and his eldest son Philip 
into the hands of Octavius, who conveyed them 
immediately to Amphipolis, and then cUspatched 
an express to inform the consul of what had liap- 
pened. Perseus approached the consul with the 
most abject servility, bowing his hcG to the earthy 
and endeavouring with his suppUant arms to 
grasp his knees. ^' Wretched man!" said i£mi- 
lius, ^^ why dost thou acquit fortune of what 
might seem her crime, by a behaviour that 
evinces thou deservestnot her indignation? Why 
dost thou disgrace my laurels, by showing thy- 
self an abject adversary, and unworthy of hav-< 
ing a Roman to contend with V* He then gave 
him his hand and would not suffer him to kneel ; 
and encouraged him with an assurance of safety 
from the clemency of the Roman people. 

The Roman army ^hindered all that pigi: of 
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Z|HiiriB wUch^iad espouied the catise of Perseus 
and then erabaridng', sailed for Italy. Perseus 
WB% afterwards, led in triumph through the 
■fereetsof Rome, and then cast into a dungeon, 
<wiie0S he femished hims^ to death. Philip died 
bafiire his &ther ;* but Perseus left a son named 
lAdexahder, who was put apprentice to a carpen- 
teyand became very ingenious in his trade ; and 
was afisrwards jqypointfed a clerk or secretary to 



. Someyearfr afber this» two or three pretenders 
•arose suocesslTeiy^ who claimed a right to the 
aoT^mg&ty of Macedon. This afforded what 
•had been' gready desired, a pretence for reduc- 
cag thatrldiigdom into a Roman province. Ac- 
«orc&ig^y^ ^m that time Macedonia and its de*- 
fKiideneies were reduced to the same state with 
other JxattoDs conquered by the Romans. 

Not ioag after, disturbances broke out in 
Achaia, and. war waa declared against Sparta. 
The Romans sent commissioners to terminate 
this dispute* The Achaeans, however, were ex- 
tremely eansperated against the Romans ; . and 
the Corinthians .particularly distinguished them- 
adves in their opposition to that proud and im 
•perious' people* The Boeotians and ^e people 
flf Chalets joined the confederacy ; and these 
. -aeveral states seemed to be actuated by a folly, 
which wto hurrying them to their own ruin* 
'Metellus marched ananny against them, and ob- 
tained a complete victof^r, in which he took more 
than one thousand. prisones^ .He also fell in 
/with one thousand. Arcadians,, all of whom he 
put to the sword. He then marched to Thebes; 
but mo6t of the iahalutants had quitted that city* 
In the mean time Mflmmius, the consul of the 
Vou IV. 3 R 
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pr e w otyOMr^ atiiredlmn ]toneBfttblniir:ljnif^ 
which increiBwd the wtmy Jy» tipeBt|r«diiQeittiB»* 
Band iMt, and three tfaDUstodiifQ'haBdTOd'hQtaK 
With these fiMces he adyanoed faMndnda CkanA 
af^ainat the &usiBjf Who had shut themadaeaziqi 
in that dtyf with ibuiteen tbcNisfeBd fi9e(tiaad.aiK 
thousand horsef under the^aommand/of IK«faA> 
An engagement took place; under the wsys-ief 
Corinidi) and the Gmefcs weie ^d^eated; :tiie 
greater part fled into the town, but in the nigit 
withdrew from that fdace^ and ^DiniiB himself 
took, re^ge in Megalopo&Sy whither he. had he* 
fore sent hls.&milf. He kitted hb wife ito {»b<^ 
vent her from &Ujng into the httidsofr the eae- 
uiff and t^en took poison, of whiehheidlod* 0b 
the third d^ after idie action the victoiiooB ge- 
neral entered Coiinth,. and with the excet>txNi 
only of .the etat^es and pictares intended ffiv his 
tffiim^h^ gaVe the toten» aboumjfing with rail the 
aoqommofktions and .. cimaments of . a wealthy 
metropdisy to be phndewd hyihia.sicddiers. 
3 Q The .walls were the* rafted ; ^Mdtiiedlj 
146.' reduced to ashes. Thus perished Coonth 
. in the same yielar with €afthagtk 
Soon after Xen commiuifmers ai^Tcfd Mm 
Rpme^ to> regulate^ ia tioii^ilnctioii with theconi- 
sul) the .affairs of Greece, ini-j^enerslv a^ dT 
Achaia in paidcutaur ;' these abeiished ^opnlar 
government in all the ta&tfs^ and edtabfished aa- 
gbtrates) who weie to govem each jauttetdlaoofdk 
ing to their, nespeetivie. laws, under the si]peris»- 
tendency of a Roman praetor* < Thus the.AchaBai^ 
league was dii&olvedy and all Geeece reduced toa 
Roman province, called ^bpro?inceof;Aofaai% 
because at the taking of Connitby Jthe Acfaaeana 
were the most powi^fiil body of Greece. The 



jdrhole antioii vimid.tfii Miii^ -tribute to Rmim^ 
and tb^ jpfiMiH^\¥nho[ vtfa sent thither eveiy yeap» 
iiaA the>cefe<o£;CciUeetilig^ it/ 

tAAew oontiiiiicrt in the same 4t«iet as the tstt 
of the G^reeifia eokniiHiltitieif»; uatllthe J^^Qtfaei- 
.dati<fk w^9 wti^i^'thal^chjr opeAly* de»-j j^^; 
danid / agaipst: the Bomans. iMkhiidUWB ^. r. 
4Upi^h^ inw Graete ftoj-i^ddy ef one . 
imndred'and Isw^eotsr thouaaiaii ftten,: oiider the 
eotmnkiifl of Aichelau^ ivFlio>eeoQ;t»ade/UmBelf 
mftstet. of Athcms) 4nd -. eomfielled IJBdedaBJiioj% 
Achaia, and Boeotla, to join him afecy. . He took 
vp'his abode in^Atibenik . SfUa- beings I4>pditited 
,V> oondupt tbe .t^ against 'MtthrklAteil .entemd 
Xiceece iwkhj ^veilefpteiSy and aU ithe dtieaejc- 
<epi --Athiensy tmmt^Aately ofsenod their; g^eiftes . to 
Jiim* •;,;••'/'.••.. -J J -. 

He finit attet«|ifc)d. to dbrce iiiawayi^onto' the 
Pif»u& bf soling the. walls. ; but being {tf|xdsed 
had recourse to thb orditiiuly meana lof^jattsck. 
He erected txyA^erB} and;raisii^ tteth to^hb aaine 
height as»tfab battlenientSy got upc»i.ti|e' same 
level as the beueged^ and p^od thefiii «ith mis- 
sile weapons* Battering engines assailed the 
walls, or with galleries he undermined them ; 
but the defence of the {dace vrss equally obsti- 
nate and vigorous; and he was obliged, after 
many fnude8s.attem|its^ to tuiii the siege into a 
Uockade, and to wait the effects of &mioe« 

It was in. a little time brought to the last ex- 
tremity. Those who were confined within the 
walls having consumed all the herbage, and kil- 
led all the animals in the place, were under the 
necessity of feeding on the implements of leather, 
or other materials which might be turned into 
sustenance, and at last to prey on the carcasses 
of their dead companions. The garrison was 
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gnAtlf diminiftheA; |Ad 4ho^ !wto i«ntaiiied 
,were ditpinted and weak; but Aiii«^(3«i^ the ty- 
rant of the place» expecting^ no quarter for Mm- 
-idf f liom the RooMMia, would not consent to ca- 
pitulate. Sylla^ therefore, knowing the weak 
fliato <^ the besieged, 'Steintied and 'forded the 
QQ iwtdlsi with groat daughter. . Amdoa 
ST. aoQght reliige in the citadel, hot was ta«- 
' \ ken and alaia. ^ Map«donia and Greece 
were soon afterwards reduced agun under the 
flower d Home, «i were also tl£ Grecian pro- 
vinces in Ask minor* 

The Greeks were never suipassed by any race 
of men in the vigour wvth which tU^y supported 
•dieir rqmbMcieui esfeabltfthment» ; aivdnhey ap^ 
peared to retiin their ingenuity aUd-their skiM 
in many arts, long after they had lost the miH- 
tdry and political spirit whkh constitutes the 
'strengdi and seeurity of nations* Both the en- 
-mity and the friendship of the Roman republick 
proved equally &tal to the Gredan states: the 
one deprived them ci freedom $ the o^er sunk 
-them into indolence and apathy. 
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